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ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 


IV. THE FIRST CHECK. 


THE first lesson brought 
home to the Englishman in 
South Africa is, that he must 
not judge the country by any 
European standard, for as long 
as he continues so to do he will 
find himself at sea. To show 
surprise is to declare ignorance 
—and the British and Dutch 
South Africans, after the man- 
ner of all superlatively ignorant 
races, have the profoundest con- 
tempt for those in whom they 
themselves can discern ig- 
norance. Thus when the kindly 
eminence of a hill gives you a 
ten-mile view of some tiny 
townlet—a view conveying no 
inkling of the importance of 
the centre which you are about 
to approach—it is well to be 
silent. For the Colonial is 
surely more imaginative than 
the phlegmatic Englishman— 
and the sorry collection of tin 
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shanties and flimsy villas, 
which at so great a distance 
appear to you of little more 
significance than a farm with 
straggling outhouses—represent 
to his mind a town, and he will 
resent a less appreciative rating 
forthem. This may appear 
unreasonable: it is, but it is 
none the less true; and in a 
great measure the variance of 
focus between the English and 
the Colonial mind has been 
responsible for the girth-galling 
which at the beginning of the 
war marked our efforts in har- 
ness with our colonial confréres. 
We have heard all the defects 
of the British officer, because 
the Colonial thinks quickly 
and lightly, and wastes no time 
in giving expression to his 
thoughts; we have not heard 
so much of the defects of the 
Colonial, because the British 
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officer, while focussing his 
opinions less rapidly, though 
more seriously than _ the 
majority of Colonials, reserves 
his criticisms. But they are 
an easy people to manage if 
you can preserve your silence 
without offending their vanity. 
They admire in the English- 
man the qualities which they 
themselves have not yet fully 
developed; but it cuts them 
to the quick if the evidence of 
superiority is thrust upon them. 
Thus, when the officer com- 
manding the advance - guard, 
looking down the great straight 
road leading into Britstown— 
a track which would have done 
credit to the Roman Road 


at Baynards—commented un- 
kindly upon the township, the 
Tiger was hurt, and thought 
unpleasant things about Brit- 
ish cavalry subalterns in gen- 


eral, and the officer in com- 
mand of the advance-guard in 
particular. But then Brits- 
town had been a town to the 
Tiger ever since he could re- 
member. Until he had arrived 
at man’s estate and visited 
Kimberley and Cape Town, 
Britstown had been the town 
of his imagination and Beau- 
fort West his metropolis. To 
the officer commanding the 
advance-guard, Britstown and 
Beaufort West, if rolled into 
one, would hardly have earned 
the dignified classification of a 
village. The mental focus of 
the two men was at variance, 
and the Tiger felt that the sub- 
altern possessed the stronger 
lens. Yet man for man, on 
horse or foot, clothed or naked, 
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to the outward eye he was not 
a better man. It is here that 
the feeling lies. 

The brigadier halted the 
advance-guard upon the rise, 
He wanted to know something 
about Britstown. The ugly 
rumour of Brand’s intention to 
storm and sack it was still with 
us. As yet there had been no 
news of Lieutenant Meadows 
and his patrol. Three hundred 
yards to the right front was a 
tiny farm. A solitary upstart 
on the bare veldt. An archi- 
tectural nightmare in red brick. 
Already a patrol from the ad- 
vance screen of dragoons was 
edging towards it, lured by that 
magnetism irresistible to every 
British soldier. A magnetism 
prompted from beneath the 
belt, and which no military 
precaution, or experience, or 
solicitude for personal safety 
will eradicate from the canteen- 
bred soldier. If our scouts had 
been as farm-shy as so many of 
them have proved gun-shy, it 
would have made an appreciable 
difference in the casualty lists of 
the campaign. The brigadier 
looked upon the farm. It can- 
not be said that he found it fair, 
within the artistic meaning of 
the phrase. But there was 4 
pan,! which meant water for the 
horses, and doubtless there was 
a hen-house and a buttery. 

*Mr Intelligence, we will 
have breakfast at that farm. 
Let the advance-guard move 
on another half-mile, then 
Freddy will be able to water 
his horses in comfort. Here, 
who is commanding the ad- 
vance-guard? Have you told 





1 Water dam or pool. 
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your men to rally on that 
farm?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then you had better look 
after them.” 

Away the youth went at a 
gallop, and it was about time, 
as the right flank had evi- 
dently divined success in the 
attitude of the first patrol, 
which had stopped at the farm, 
and the ungainly red edifice 
was exercising its magnetic 
effect upon the whole advance- 
guard. When the officer com- 
manding the advance - guard 
arrived, dragoon No. 1 already 
had his head buried in a bucket- 
ful of milk, while dragoon No. 
2 was indiscriminately stuffing 
as many eggs and pats of butter 
into a square of red handker- 
chief as the said square would 
contain. 

The brigadier moved up to 
the homestead, and threw his 
reins to his orderly. The fam- 
ily paraded on the stoep, as all 
Dutch families do on similar 
occasions. And, as is the cus- 
tom of the country, the briga- 
dier shook hands with them 
all with great dignity. But 
he had no eyes for Oom Jan 
of the massive head and bushy 
beard, no eyes for the stout 
madam his vrau, nor for his 
six solid and lumpy daughters, 
for he was busy breaking the 
tenth commandment. In front 
of the house, on the beaten 
clay clearing, stood a truly 
magnificent carriage—a four- 
Wheeled family spring - cart, 
rich in upholstered cover, 
electroplated bits, and cut- 
glass finishings. The brigadier 
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examined it carefully, and then 
sent his orderly to fetch the 
commandeering officer. In this 
case it was the supply officer, 
a quick-witted boy, who at the 
moment believed that he was 
a subaltern, but who really 
was the youngest brevet-major 
in the British army. 

Brigadier. “Look here, Mr 
Supply ; I want you to value 
this sham-a-dan.” } 

Supply Officer. “Very good, 
sir ; it looks a good cart.” 

B. “Do you know your 
Shakespeare ?” 

S. O. “No, sir. I was a 
militiaman ; but I’m becoming 
educated in the matter of South 
African carts, and I have found 
that even with fair usage and 
good drifts paint will sometimes 
come off.” 

B. “Quite so ; you have made 
my point, in spite of your 
modesty with regard to your 
Shakespeare. What is the full 
limit at which you may requisi- 
tion a Cape cart?” 

S. O. “Forty pounds, sir.” 

B. “What would you think 
is the value of this cart?” 

S. O. “Thirty-nine pounds 
ten shillings, sir!” 

B. “I think that you are 
right to within a few pence. 
Make out a receipt for it, and 
then come and have breakfast. 
Here, Mr Intelligence, tell my 
servant to put the ponies into 
this cart. Now I call that a 
suitable conveyance for a 
general officer. I have never 
had a decent cart since I’ve 
commanded acolumn. In fact, 
I have almost been ashamed 
to sign myself as O.C. of a 





' Colloquial Hindustani—bullock hackney carriage. 
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brigade, when my sole posses- 
sion has been a broken-down 
Cape cart with only one spring. 
Self-respect is half the battle in 
the success of life. With a cart 
like that I shall be able to insult 
with a light heart every column 
commander with whom I am 
told to co-operate. Look here, 
Mr Intelligence; I am going 
to be a real live brigadier in 
future. Just you get me the 
regalia—a pink flag and red 
lantern in Britstown. I don’t 
see why — but what do you 
want ie 

A howl had set up in chorus 
from the family on the verandah 
of the farm, and old Oom Jan 
came sidling up to the brigadier 
hat in hand. 

Oom Jan. 
mandant won't 
cart?” 

Brigadier. “Dear me! no— 


“But the com- 
take my 


no commandant will take your 
cart.” 

O. J. “But see, they are 
putting the horses in!” 

B. “You will get a receipt.” 

O. J. “For how much?” 

B. “Forty pounds.” 


O. J. “No, no. Only last 
year I gave £120 for it.” 

B. “I would gladly give 
£120; but I am not allowed. 
Besides, you are getting full 
value, and I will leave you 
my old cart.” 

How much longer the alter- 
cation might have lasted would 
have depended on the duration 
of the general’s good-humour, 
had not another issue of more 
moment prejudiced Oom Jan’s 
case. A heavy dragoon had 
cantered up from the rear- 
guard, with the two little 
square inches of paper torn 
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from a notebook which mean 
so much in war. 

“A party of about six 
mounted men are hanging on 
my rear. If they approach 
any closer I shall fire upon 
them. They seem very per- 
sistent, and do not mind 
exposing themselves.” 

As the brigadier handed the 
note to the chief of the staff, 
the threatened firing broke 
out in the rear. Breakfast 
was declared ready at the 
same moment. The brigadier 
listened. Two more shots were 
fired, and then silence. 

“That,” said the brigadier, 
“is a very one-sided battle. 
It can wait until we have 
had our food. I am not going 
to allow six men to play ‘Old 
Harry’ with my digestion.” 

As the meal progressed, in 
came another fleet orderly. 

“Regret to say that party 
reported on my rear was 
Lieutenant Meadows, who 
should have been in Brits- 
town this morning. He lost 
his way in the night. I am 
sending him in to you to ex- 
plain. I regret that we have 
shot one of his horses.” 

Brigadier. “I thought it was 
a one-sided battle. I don't 
know which is the bigger 
fool, the officer commanding 
the rear-guard or the youth 
who has lost his way in the 
dark. Did you give him 4 
guide, Mr Intelligence?” __ 

Intelligence Officer. “Yes, 81; 
I gave him the tame burgher 
Stephanus whom we roped ™ 
at Richmond Road.” 

B. “Those crimped men are 
no good. He slipped them ™ 
the dark, I bet. Hullo! here 1s 
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the boy. His peace of mind, 
I fancy, wouldn’t be worth 
much at a public auction.” 

A smart -looking, though 
travel-stained, little dragoon 
subaltern cantered up, dis- 
mounted, and saluted. The 
brigadier was right; he did 
not look particularly happy. 
There was a moment of silence 
while the brigadier took a 
spoonful of marmalade, then 
he turned to the boy. 

“Well, my pocket Ulysses, 
what is the extent of your 
adventures ?” 

Meadows. “Got lost, sir!” 

Brigadier. “And your guide?” 

M. “Had to leave him be- 
hind, sir!” 

B. “Which means he left 
you!” 

M. “He tried to, sir; but he 
didn’t get far!” 

B. “What happened ?” 

M. “First he took us wrong 
—took us back along the road 
we had come by. Then when I 
talked to him he tried to bolt, 
and I had to shoot him!” 

B. “The devil youdid! Have 
you had anything to eat? Sit 
down and have some food. Did 
you kill him ?” 

M. “No, sir; I left him with 
that other wounded Boer in the 
mud hut near the last camp. 
But he is very sick. We did 
what we could for him.” 

B. “Evidently! Are you 
sure that he was leading you 
wrongly ?” 

_ M. “Yes, sir. He was tak- 
ing us back along the road by 
which we had come from Rich- 
mond Road. We _ stumbled 
upon one of my own men’s 
water-bottles which he had 
dropped earlier in the day. 
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As soon as the guide saw what 
it was, he tried to do a bolt.” 
B. “Circumstantial evidence, 
I think ; verdict and sentence 
in one. Well, you at least 
have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have brought 
your man down. But next 
time don’t hit a refractory 
guide so hard. I have an 
idea that if you shot less 
straight you might have been 
able to carry out your orders 
even with a refractory guide. 
Where are the telegrams? 
Hand them over to your 
colonel, and tell him to send 
another officer on with them 
at once. No; give them to 
me. Here, Mr Intelligence, off 
you go. Just get into Brits- 
town as quickly as you can. 
As we haven’t seen any smoke 
curling up over the landscape, 
I take it that Brand and Co. 
have postponed their good 
offices. But if anything is 
wrong, mind you manage to 
get one of your party back 
to me with the information.” 


The Intelligence officer and 
the Tiger had not left the 
column a mile behind them 
when they met a Cape cart 
coming along the dusty road 
from Britstown. It was driven 
by a youth of some eighteen 
summers, who stopped his pair 
of mules with the greatest un- 
concern to the signal from the 
Tiger. 

Tiger. ‘Good morning. What 
is your name?” 

Driver. “Good morning. 
Naude.” 

T. “Where have you come 
from ?” 

D. “Britstown !” 
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T. (who was now close up to 
the cart and busy in examina- 
tion of it) “What have you been 
doing in Britstown, and how 
long have you been there?” 

D. “T have been there about 
ten days; my wife has been 
confined there!” 

T. “So you have taken her 
out for a drive to-day?” 

D. “No. How could 1?” 

T. “Then you have been 
driving another lady ?” 

D. “No.” 

T. “What have you got those 
two cushions on the seat for? 
What’s the good of lying? 
Where are you going now?” 

D. “Back to my home!” 

T. “Where is that?” 

D. “Drieputs, two hours! 
on.” 

T. (decidedly) “Now, look 
here; it is no use lying any 
more. I will tell you what you 
have been doing and who you 
are. You are the son of old 
Pretorius of Richmond Road. 
Yesterday you were on com- 
mandowith Lotter; yourbrother 
was shot and taken by us. I 
don’t know where you slept last 
night ; but this I do know, that 
last night you drove a wounded 
man into Britstown, and pro- 
bably a lady as well. The lady 
came from Nieuwjaarsfontein. 
For you see those cushions you 
have on your front seat came 
out of the Nieuwjaarsfontein 
sitkomer.2 I have got a similar 
one, which I took myself from 
the farm. So don’t lie any 
more. Tell me who is in Brits- 
town?” 

D. (who had lost his air of 
stolid indifference, and was be- 
ginning to move uncomfortably) 
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“Britstown is full of Karkis; 
they are coming in now fast.” 

Intelligence Officer. “Is this 
road clear into the dorp ?” 

D. (with polite sarcasm) “You 
may ride along this road in 
perfect safety.” 

T. (cheerily) “That is more 
than you can, my friend. 
(Turning to Intelligence Officer.) 
This man has evidently, sir, 
carried information to Brand’s 
people and a wounded man into 
Britstown ; see the blood on the 
back of the seat. I should keep 
him a prisoner, sir—send him 
back to the column with a man. 
Besides, if I am to stay with you, 
sir, I should like his cart and 
mules. They are good mules, 
you see. They have been into 
the town and back, and have 
scarcely turned a hair!” ... 

There was no doubt as to the 
occupation of Britstown when 
the Intelligence officer and his 
escort crossed the vlei, which is 
the principal outlying feature 
of that typical little South 
African township. The De Aar 
road was one block of moving 
transport, and the usually quiet 
main street of the village was 
alive with troops. Of a truth 
a concentration was taking 
place, and the Dutch were not 
amiss in their simile when they 
likened a British concentration 
to a flight of locusts. 

Very few of you will have 
ever heard of Britstown. Yet, 
like so many other obscure 
South African townships, this 
war has brought it a history. 
historical record 
which has been built up for it 
of extraordinary merit. There 
will be many of Londons 





1 Boer method of assessing distances. 


2 Sitting-room. 3 Village. 
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favoured Citizen Corps who 


will scarcely treasure the 


memory of that little wayside 
asylum. We remember when 
the papers were full of the ex- 
ploits and valour of the re- 
turning City Imperial Volun- 
teers—then Britstown found no 
mention. Yet its associations, 
pleasant though they may not 
be, are closely interwoven with 
the opening chapter of the 
short-lived history of that 
favoured corps. The story is 
told to-day over the hotel-bars 
of the little township by glee- 
ful Colonials. Told how in 
open fight, a handful of rebel 
farmers— perhaps our friends 
the brothers Pretorius and 
Stephanus were amongst them 
—drove two companies of the 
City’s éhite every mile of the 
twenty-two which lie between 
Houwater and Britstown. The 
Colonial, clinking his glass,— 
shallow in his taste and ap- 
preciation,—glories in the story, 
which is writ large in rebel 
little Britstown to this day, and 
will be for all time. The Tiger 
knew the story, nor was he 
slow to tell it, for was he not a 
dweller in those parts, and did 
not his cousin the member of 
the Legislative Assembly of the 
Colony claim for his own 
Martini three City Imperial 
Volunteers, and did he not 
with that same Martini shoot 
the hapless Colley at Majuba 
Hill. “Then you see he was 
only my cousin, and my mother 
1s an Englishwoman !” 

A militia picket is astride the 
road. None—at least by the 
main highway—may pass into 
the confines of the town without 
permission. The stolid country 
lout of a sentry views all new 


arrivals with suspicion. But 
the deadlock is saved by the 
arrival of a dapper, chubby- 
faced youth, clean of person, 
well groomed in habiliments 
and gear. 

“T am the staff officer of the 
town commandant. What can 
I do for you?” 

Intelligence Officer. ‘“ What 
I want is the telegraph-office.” 

Staff Officer. ‘Certainly, sir ; 
but what do you belong to? 
Are you with General Bruce 
Hamilton?” 

I.0O. “Dear me, no. I have 
just come in from the New 
Cavalry Brigade!” 

S. O. “Yes ; we are expecting 
you. You are to camp on the 
south side of the town. Just 
under the parapet of those de- 
fences. Those are our southern 
defences. What do you think? 
Brand had the impertinence 
to send in last night and de- 
mand our immediate surrender. 
That we, Britstown, should sur- 
render—— !” 

I. 0. (brutally) “And did 
you? Look here; you will have 
to wait until the general comes 
in for your camping arrange- 
ments. All I want is the tele- 
graph-office.” | 

S. O. “Of course we did not 
surrender. Why, we have made 
this place impregnable. There 
are three companies of my regi- 
ment here, to say nothing of 
the local town-guard.” 

I. O. “Oh, hang the town- 
guard! You trot along and 
find the chief of our staff. I 
have other things to think 
about. By the way, has the 
rest of the New Cavalry Brigade 
come in here? The Mount Nelson 
Light Horse—they are march- 
ing from Hanover Road?” 
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S. O. “No; but there is some 
ox-transport for you with the 
Supply column. How far back 
is your general?” 

I. O. “About three miles. 
Thanks.” (Intelligence Officer 
and the Tiger canter on.) 

Tiger. “Please, sir, did he 
say that Bruce MHamilton’s 
column was in?” 

I. O. “Yes. Why?” 

T. “Only the bulk of Riming- 
ton’s—that is, Damant’s— 
Guides are with Bruce Hamil- 
ton, and I should like to go and 
see them as soon as I have 
shown you the telegraph-office. 
I will also try and find out 
what young Pretorius was 
doing in here last night.” 

In five minutes a “clear-the- 
line” message was on its way 
to “Chief, Pretoria,” to tell 
him that the concentration 
ordered two days ago had 
taken place. To us, following 
the fortunes of one small unit 
in the great move, it will ap- 
pear that in our forty -eight 
hours’ association with the New 
Cavalry Brigade everything 
has proceeded as could have 
been desired by the master- 
mind. But it was not so. 
Almost before the last of the 
horses had been detrained at 
Richmond Road, the whole 
nature of, and necessity for, the 
movement had changed. In 
short, everything had turned 
out as the brigadier had an- 
ticipated that it would. Plumer, 
with the tenacity for which he 
is famous, had clung to the 
rear-guard of De Wet’s column, 
snatching a waggon here and a 
tumbril there, until he himself 
could move no farther. De 
Wet had outlasted him, and 
had, moreover, seen that it 
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would be useless to carry out 
his original programme. So 
he doubled and doubled again, 
with the result that the cleverly 
devised scheme of relays of 
driving columns was out of 
joint, and a dozen units were 
uselessly spread out over the 
veldt a hundred miles from the 
place in which the invader was 
catching his breath, within 
jeering distance of the column 
which had run itself stone-cold 
in his pursuit. So within 
forty-eight hours of the start 
the whole plan had to be recon- 
structed. This reconstruction 
was explained to the New 
Cavalry Brigade through the 
medium of one hundred and 
four telegrams which were 
awaiting its arrival at Brits- 
town. As the majority con- 
veyed contradictory instruc- 
tions, the piecing together of 
the real meaning partook of 
the nature of one of those 
drawing-room after - dinner 
games with which the yawning 
guests at winter house-parties 
are beguiled. The first cover 
that was opened deprived the 
brigadier of his chief of the 
staff. That officer was ordered 
to proceed without delay to 
take up the command of a 
mobile column to be formed 
at Volksrust, the other end of 
the world—that is, the world 
with which we are at present 
concerned. 

“Don’t open any more till we 
have fed,” said the brigadier. 
“A man with an empty stomach 
has no mind. We will have 4 
fat high tea at the local Carl- 
ton, and then devise strategy.” 

A general in the field is 4 
great man. But a general in 
a town at which half-a-dozen 
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Colonial Corps have concen- 
trated is of no account. In the 
street men pass him by without 
recognition, and in hotels priv- 
ate swashbucklers in smasher 
hats literally hustle him. 

“This table is reserved for 
the commandant,” said the 
ample hostess of the Brits- 
town Carlton. 

“Who is the commandant?” 
queried the brigadier. 

“Major Jones,’ came the 
answer. 

“Well, I’m ! this beats 
cock-fighting. This is the result 
of martial law and the control 
of the liquor licence !—a well-fed 
major reserves seats, while a 
hungry general stands!” and the 
general and staff of the New 
Cavalry Brigade occupied the 
reserved table, and became 
guests of the hotel in common 
with thirty dishevelled troopers, 
who had passed into the hotel, 
representing themselves to the 
dazed militia sentry at the door 
as officers. The food may not 
have been of the best, but it 
was in abundance; and in a 
quarter of an hour the brigadier 
was prepared to study his in- 
structions. 

B. “Now, Mr Intelligence, 
since they see fit to remove my 
chief of the staff, you have got 
to be maid-of-all-work. You 
and I have got to run this 
brigade until the brigade-major 
turns up. He must be a bit of 
a ‘slow-bird,’ I think, or he 
would have been here with the 
rest of my hoplites by this. Do 
you know anything about staff 
work ?” 

, Intelligence Officer. “Nothing, 
sir |”? 


B. “So much the better; you 
will then have a mind ripe for 
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tuition. Now I will give youa 
lesson. You have two pockets 
in your tunic. The right 
pocket will be the receptacle for 
‘business’ telegrams, the left 
for ‘bunkum.’ Now for the 
telegrams !” 

It would be beyond the scope 
of this sketch to give the con- 
tents of the one hundred and 
four telegrams which had ac- 
cumulated in forty-eight hours. 
It will suffice to state that 
ninety-seven were relegated to 
the “bunkum” pocket, and 
seven retained as conveying in- 
telligent orders worthy of con- 
sideration. It is superfluous to 
mention that the whole of the 
messages sent by the local in- 
telligence departments and by 
the De Wet expert were dis- 
missed as “bunkum,” often 
without perusal. As the briga- 
dier pertinently remarked: “I 
suppose that the poor fellows 
have to justify their existence 
as members of the great brain- 
system of the army. The only 
means of coming into promin- 
ence at their disposal is by 
squandering the public money, 
and that only hurts those who 
take their information seriously. 
They do you no harm if you 
consistently ignore their exist- 
ence, and don’t worry to read 
their messages.” 

The sum-total of the messages 
ofinstruction which the brigadier 
had so quaintly filed as “ busi- 
ness-material ” was information 
from the Chief, Pretoria, that 
the plan of the operations was 
changed. That our general was 
to co-operate—a word of very 
elastic meaning, and responsible 
for much velvet-covered mutiny 
during the present campaign— 
with Bruce Hamilton, who was 
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commanding the four columns 
which, over and above the 
skeleton of the New Cavalry 
Brigade, had concentrated that 
day at Britstown. A message 
in cipher gave an inkling of the 
plan which had risen phcenix- 
like out of the ashes of the 
original dispositions. De Wet, 
instead of being enticed south, 
was to be driven north into the 
loop of the Orange River be- 
tween Prieska and Hopetown, 
where Charles Knox’s column 
and a column of Kimberley 
swashbucklers would be ready 
for him. Bruce Hamilton with 
his four columns, and the briga- 
dier of the New Cavalry Brigade 
co-operating, would push north 
—wheel into line with the 
panting Plumer, now north of 
Strydenburg, and then “ For- 
ward away!” Now, just as the 
original scheme had, when on 
paper, presented a very reason- 
able and common-sense strata- 
gem, so with the new incuba- 
tion. But there were three 
main factors over which the gilt 
cap at Pretoria had no control, 
and which dished this, as they 
have dished ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of schemes which 
have been undertaken during 
the guerilla war. The first of 
these three lay in the fact that 
the strategy was a conforma- 
tion to the enemy’s movements. 
This naturally gave him time 
to think and to develop his 
counter-move, with all advant- 
ages in the balance. No. 2 
is to be found in the timidity 
of certain of the column com- 
manders. Men who proverbi- 
ally take every opportunity of 
sacrificing the main issue to 
pursue some subsidiary policy. 
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Men whom De Wet loves, and 
whom he plays with, decoys, 
and bluffs until he achieves his 
object. Men whose heart will 
not take them, like Plumer, 
“slap-bang” along the course 
which must lead to heavy con- 
clusions, if the enemy will fight; 
but who prefer to fritter away 
the morale and efficiency of their 
columns in pursuing a phantom 
enemy. Choosing a country in 
which an enemy as sagacious 
as the Boer would never 
operate: knowing this, these 
men are careful not to leave the 
security it affords, though their 
lying telegrams to headquarters 
build up the statistics which 
have proved the numbers of the 
enemy to be like the widow's 
cruse — inexhaustible. The 
third reason is just as deplor- 
able. It is the passive resist- 
ance evinced between column 
commanders, who are called 
upon to co-operate. These 
men, instead of sinking all 
differences in one common 
objective, work rather as if 
they were employed in a busi- 
ness competition. And why is 
this? Ask of the man in 
Pretoria with his hand on the 
tiller. Is not centralisation 
the cause of it all? Does not 
the centralisation of the guid- 
ing authority mean that all 
success is judged by personal 
results, — that the “brave” is 
selected for preferment who can 
claim to have the most scalps 
dangling from his waist-belt. 
This is the nature of the war 
for which the British nation is 
content to pay many millions 
a-month ! 


“ Please, sir, can I speak to 
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ou a moment?” The Tiger 
stood in the doorway of the 
hotel dining-room. 

“ Anything serious?” asked 
the Intelligence officer. 

“T have made a discovery.” 

“Can you spare me, sir?” 
(to the Brigadier). 

“For half an hour. I am 
going down to the command- 
ant’s office to meet Bruce 
Hamilton. Meet me there in 
half an hour.” 

“What is it, Tiger?” 

“T will now show you some- 
thing which will open your 
eyes. Something which will 
show you how this game is 
worked. It is only about two 
minutes’ walk from here.” 

As the Intelligence officer and 
the Tiger made their way down 
the main street, it would have 
been no great strain upon the 
imagination to have fancied 
that the town had recently 
been carried by assault, and the 
victorious troops allowed the 
licence consequent upon street 
fighting. Even in the few short 
hours of occupation debauchery 
had had its way. Drunkenness 
is the worst attribute of ir- 
regular soldiering upon five 
shillings a-day. If the Colonial 
has money he will drink. Where 
the average white man greets a 
friend and acquaintance with a 
hand-shake, the South African 
Colonial calls him to the nearest 
bar, and they drink their salu- 
tation. When half - a - dozen 
Colonial Corps “off the trek” 
meet in a wayside township, 
they turn it into an Inferno. 
Here they were crowding in 
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and out of the houses in 
drunken hilarity. The towns- 
folk, delighted at their op- 
portune arrival when Brand 
was at their gates, ply them 
with the spurious spirit which 
passes for whisky in South 
Africa. If the spirit is there, no 
amount of military precaution 
will prevent the Colonial 
trooper from securing it. 
You cannot place whole regi- 
ments—officers and men alike 
—under arrest. And when a 
Colonial regiment is “going 
large,” in the majority of 
cases it would baffle any but 
an expert to distinguish officer 
from man. And while young 
men in smasher hats fall over 
each other in the streets, the 
sober British troops look solidly 
on and wonder. Some, it is 
true, fall away with the 
rioters. But they are few. 
Want of means and discipline 
buoy them at least upon a 
surface of virtue. Yet, be it 
said to the credit of these 
roysterers in town, the man 
who will drink the hardest in 
the afternoon will follow you 
the straightest in the morning ! 

The Intelligence officer and 
the Tiger had arrived at a little 
cottage on the outskirts of the 
town. A primitive yet pretty 
dwelling—a toy villa of tin. 

“Go in,” said the Tiger. 

The Intelligence officer knock- 
edand entered. He wasmet with 
a smile by the pretty Dutch 
girl with the great blue eyes, 
who had so played upon his 
feelings at Richmond Road. 

“ Miss Pretorius !” 


(To be continued.) 
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OnE of the privileges of living 
in Ireland is that of reading 
the Irish papers. They are 
full of good things. Some of 
these are due to the gaiety of 
the printer, some to the 
eloquence of the writer or 
speaker. Printers’ errors in 
Ireland, and elsewhere, have, 
it is well known, not been al- 
ways accidental. One is often 
led to think that those which 
now prevail are sometimes due 
to a subtle sense of humour, 
such as that which causes the 
‘Freeman’ to speak of the 
“blockhead ” system in South 
Africa. But when the type is 
hopelessly confused, and the 
reader encounters a collection of 
consonants apparently thrown 
together at random, it may be 
that the printer “had some 
drink taken.” Even the ‘Irish 
Times ’—the respectable organ 
of landlords—informs us, on the 
30th of January last, that cer- 
tain proposals are “too genial” 
to form a “basis of peace ”— 
no doubt meaning “too general.” 
The statement in another paper 
that a certain officer is appoint- 
ed “A.B.C. to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant” gives rise to many 
thoughts. In the ‘Cork Ex- 
aminer’ of the 6th of December 
1901 we read of a _ hospital 
nurse who swore that she had 
administered to her patient an 
“antisceptic lotion”; and we 
may suppose that this was pre- 
scribed by the parish priest 
rather than by the doctor. 

An eloquent leader in the 
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‘Freeman’ again, of the 21st 
February last, contains the 
following passage, in reference 
to the successful career of 
the present Pope. “Catholics 
should pray that the tale of 
years may grow, and that the 
hand that has kept the Book 
of Peter to so steady a course 
through the quicksands may 
not be relaxed till the Pilot has 
reached the haven.” 

The reader’s mind will inevit- 
ably conjure up the picture of 
a venerable pontiff sitting on a 
book, which is slowly being 
sucked down, while he attempts 
to fight the waves with his pen. 
No doubt we should understand 
the “bark of Peter” to be 
meant ; but even then it does 
not seem likely that a Pilot 
who has guided his ship into 
the quicksands will ever reach 
any haven at all. 

We have heard of the man 
who never opened his mouth 
without putting his foot into it. 
But Father Farrell (according 
to the same journal, in the next 
day’s issue) has discovered some- 
thing still more curious. ‘The 
grand old Irish tongue,” he is 
reported to have said, “was 
spreading hand in hand with 
temperance.” It will be ad- 
mitted that the Irish tongue 
must have spread greatly if it 
has developed a hand. But this 
might make it less convenient 
for the ordinary mouth. This 
statement also suggests the sub- 
ject of a striking picture. 

The ordinary English view 
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of Ireland is singularly ill in- 
formed. Those who know not 
the country suppose it to be full 
of savage crowds fighting the 
police, and believe that we are 
on the brink of a sanguinary 
revolution ; that any gentleman 
is liable to be shot at as he walks 
abroad ; and that the people are 
gloomy and insolent, and all 
alike determined to destroy ex- 
isting institutions. After a 
month in the island the visitor 
would arrive at the opposite 
extreme of opinion—and would 
be equally wrong. Misled at 
first by the worthless comments 
of the press, he would after- 
wards be equally misled by the 
general desire among all classes 
to make things smooth, and to 
paint a picture of general good- 
will between neighbours. If he 
listened only to the foolish and 
bitter talk of the gentry in the 
country districts, he would again 
suppose the Government to be 
weak and negligent. It is only 
after considerable experience 
that he would become aware 
how much his Irish friends had 
enjoyed the simplicity with 
which he received their state- 
ments as to current conditions, 
and as to the Irish character 
and history. 

This tendency to paint fancy 
pictures is very ancient in Ire- 
land. On the fact that there 
are very beautiful Irish manu- 
scripts of the early Middle Ages, 
and on the boastful chronicles 
of Irish monks, the patriotic 
Irishman has ever claimed that 
his country was civilised long 
before Great Britain, and spread 
Christianity to the shores of 
Scotland and Northumbria from 
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Iona. He forgets that there 
were Christians, in Hampshire, 
building churches before the 
Romans left England. He for- 
gets that St Patrick came from 
France. Yet more, he over- 
looks the condition of Ulster in 
1480 A.D., when the great 
O’Kane was visited by a Hun- 
garian noble, who found him 
surrounded by sixteen ladies, 
none of whom had any clothes 
except one loose mantle apiece. 
We should not have expected 
such costume at the English 
Court of this age; and it re- 
minds us of the delight of 
Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers, 
when the O’Briens appeared 
with their long beards and 
trailing saffron robes. 

The fact is, that remote 
islands are always less ad- 
vanced in civilisation than con- 
tinents, or islands close to a 
continent, in every age. The 
chief trouble in Ireland is, that 
its civilisation still lags half a 
century behind that of Britain, 
although the advance from the 
time of O’Kane has been so im- 
mense. If the Irish peasantry 
could rise above the treacher- 
ous cowardice of uncivilised 
races, their lot would be more 
happy. If they were cleaner, 
the diminution of population 
through typhus, typhoid, and 
other diseases of dirt, would 
be stayed. If they learned to 
speak the truth, more con- 
fidence would be felt in their 
representation of their wrongs. 
Time only, and education, can 
abolish the evils due to ignor- 
ance, and to the heedless in- 
dolence which belongs to an 
earlier age than the present. 
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The Irish are seen at their 
best when they are enjoying 
themselves. The keen appreci- 
ation of natural beauty, the 
ready wit and unfailing humour 
of the race, the love of music 
and dancing, and of the wild 
legends of their forefathers, be- 
long to the artistic temperament 
of the Celtic race. Patient in 
poverty and sorrow, kindly by 
nature, and cheerful at all times, 
save when roused to sudden 
passionate anger, the Irish, like 
the Italians, impress the visitor, 
from the first, as the most 
courteous and delightful of 
people. The dark passions of 


revenge and hate, which are 
too often nursed by neighbours 
whose language to each other 
is full of flattery, lie hidden and 
unsuspected beneath the surface. 
But when on pleasure bent, they 
enjoy life with a vivacity un- 


known to Teutonic races. 
Last Christmas the “ Christ- 
ian Brothers” —a lay order that, 
though coldly eyed by the 
priests, is doing much for Irish 
education—gave a public en- 
tertainment, twice repeated to 
large audiences, in a town of the 
west, in which all the pupils of 
the school took a part. The 
delight of the audience in the 
spirited jigs and music was 
warmly expressed, but yet more 
in the singing of sad Irish airs, 
and of songs of the affections. 
It was, however, remarkable 
that when a “Celtic chorus” 
was duly announced, and on 
the programme set forth in the 
letters of the Irish alphabet, the 
air proved to be no other than 
the “Bonny, bonny banks,” 
which is generally connected 
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with Scotland, not with Ireland 
at all. The chief feature of the 
evening was a play, so judici- 
ously chosen that neither tenant 
nor landlord could find any 
cause to complain of the senti- 
ments expressed, which were 
those of their common national 
pride. It was carried out with 
great spirit and humour; and, 
though the actors belonged to 
the shopkeeper class as a 
rule, the natural refinement of 
manner, common to all classes 
in Ireland, enabled them to 
support the character of gentle- 
men without the least affecta- 
tion. The plot represented the 
“old ancient family ” to which 
the peasantry were devoted. 
The young landlord, proscribed 
by the Hanoverians as a Tory 
adherent of the Stewarts,—for 
a Tory, in the Irish language, 
means a “raider” hiding from 
tyrants in his bogs,—was to be 
superseded by an odious Ger- 
man mercenary. Assuming the 
rags of a faithful adherent, he 
led the German a dance through 
the swamps, and finally reduced 
him to abject terror, by only 
just restraining the well-simu- 
lated fury of the peasantry. 
He appeared in the wildest 
mood, dancing and brandishing 
his club, and crammed his stu- 
pid victim with tales of horror. 
The audience laughed unceas- 
ingly at the cleverness of the 
allusions to “potatoes and 
point,” and other native jokes, 
and thoroughly enjoyed the 
manner in which the stranger 
was deluded and wiled by the 
true Irish gentleman, to whom 
he clung as his only protector 
from assassination. 
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The chief characters were 
dressed in the costume of the 
age, though it might have been 
better if the faces of those with 
grey beards had been painted to 
look less youthful. It was also 
unfortunate that the huge 
“bun” of the leading lady 
should always be crooked, and 
her maid’s cap—even when sing- 
ing most touching songs—con- 
sistently over one eye. It was 
not evident why the grand 
piano should appear in an out- 
door scene; and it was still 
more remarkable that, when 
the family lawyer came to ex- 
plain matters in the ancient 
hall of the family, he proved to 
be correctly dressed in a black 
tail coat and a high silk hat, 
which one usually connects with 
a period two centuries later than 
that of the “immortal memory ” 
of King William. 

On the whole, then, this 
entertainment was distinctively 
Irish, The actors were no 
sticks; they performed their 
parts with humour and energy. 
The audience never missed the 
points, and were not slow to 
applaud. The faults were those 
of haste and carelessness, which 
unfortunately do so much to 
render ineffective the real 
ability of the people. An 
English performance might 
have been more correctly 
staged and drilled ; but it would 
certainly have been much more 
dull, and less lifelike in its 
representation of character. 
An English audience might 
have missed the jokes, and in 
any case would have been less 
encouraging to the actors. For 
the Irishman is an actor by 


nature, and is indeed constantly 
acting in the affairs of every- 
day life; but if he has the 
faults, he has also the virtues, 
of his quality. 

Such an instance will serve 
to show that Ireland is not 
wholly given over to brooding 
about Home Rule; to the boy- 
cotting of neighbours; or to 
the shooting of landlords’ 
horses, or of his agents. It is 
sometimes useful to enlarge on 
such topics to inconvenient 
strangers, after the example of 
the landlord in our play; but a 
drama chosen for a general 
hearing was carefully selected 
so as not to offend the ideas of 
any class in the audience, and 
only served to show how noble 
and how clever an Irishman 
might be expected to prove, as 
compared with a German mer- 
cenary. The patriotic senti- 
ments which were cheered were 
of a general character. No 
hatred of the gentry was ex- 
pressed by any actor in the 
piece. 

These harmless and cheerful 
aspects of Irish life have, how- 
ever, their contrast in other 
features still to be deplored. 
The instance of a prosecution 
of members of “the League” 
will serve to illustrate the 
darker side of the present 
situation. 

We may enter, then, a court 
in one of the towns, where a 
dozen members of the “ United 
Irish League ”—not formed in 
the town, but in an adjoining 
village—are being tried by the 
magistrates, under the law of 
1887 against “unlawful as- 
sembly.” It should first be 
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explained that to call this law 
the “ Coercion Act” is a wilful 
misrepresentation. Under that 
Act trial by jury is suspended, 
and the police obtain excep- 
tional powers. It can only be 
applied after the district has 
been duly proclaimed; and at 
the present time not one county 
in Ireland is so proclaimed, and 
the Act has been in abeyance 
for more than ten years, and 
will probably so remain. Un- 
der the law as to “unlawful 
assembly” duly appointed 
magistrates can deal, in a 
summary manner, with such 
offence, without sending the 
accused for trial. But the 


powers of the police remain 
regulated by the ordinary law 
common to the British Empire. 

The first point that strikes 
the visitor is the quiet dignity 
of the proceedings. 


The place 
is filled with an attentive and 
quiet audience, who behave 
with politeness to each other. 
It is true that the magistrate 
twice threatens to clear the 
court, but not on account of 
any seditious cries or disturb- 
ance, only because of the roar 
of laughter with which the 
sudden retorts of witnesses on 
counsel are received. The 
crowd is apparently in the 
highest good-humour, and re- 
gards the whole affair as an 
excellent dramatic perform- 
ance, They are heard to say 
that it is great fun; and the 
fact that witnesses perjure 
themselves in the most shame- 
less manner excites no dis- 
approbation. The cleverness, 
and shrewd caution, of their 
replies is keenly appreciated. 
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Yet the town has no real liking 
for the League, which recently 
held a meeting of its twenty 
members, when the chairman 
was obliged to evade as best 
he could the demand for the 
creation of a new and separate 
league for townsmen, who took 
no interest in mere agricultural 
quarrels ; and, when pressed to 
say what the subscriptions had 
been, was obliged to admit that 
the cause was poorly sup- 
ported, and had in fact only 
collected two shillings. 

To the accused, and to the 
witnesses, it is evidently a day 
of great public importance, and 
an occasion on which they play 
a most dignified part, in the 
presence of all their friends and 
neighbours, and of the gentry, 
and the police, and the magis- 
trates. For they are defended 
by an eloquent counsel who has 
an opportunity of talking high 
politics. The “Castle” has also 
sent down one of the “ big fel- 
lows from Dublin” —a_ real 
King’s Counsel—to prosecute. 
The accused were accompanied 
towards the court by the brass 
band of the League. A cordon 
of police stopped the performers 
near the court, and they were 
disposed to attempt a scuffle, 
until another string of the 
enemy appeared in rear, when 
to save themselves from being 
cut off and forced to surrender, 
they prudently executed a re- 
treat. 

The accused are mostly grey- 
haired men, with two or three 
youths—one being the agent of 
a general store. Like the wit- 
nesses, they are dressed in their 
best, and present the appear- 
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ance of prosperous farmers. No 
indication of feeling is to be ob- 
served on their faces, but an 
air only of respectful attention, 
and cheerful confidence in their 
counsel, and in the justice of 
the bench. Even when identi- 
fied by name, they neither be- 
tray emotion nor assume any 
mask of indifference, but sit as 
if in church listening to the 
sermon. The same air pervades 
the audience also, when not 
convulsed by the evasions of the 
witnesses. 

The case is clear, and well 
known to all, yet there is an 
absence of evidence which the 
prosecution cannot overcome. 
A poor farmer took a plot of 
land, of about an acre, which 
had apparently been unoccu- 
pied for seven years, the for- 
mer tenant—now dead—having 
given up his holding on being 
called to replace a wall which 
he had built—encroaching, as 
is so common, on the next field. 
For eight years the new tenant 
had held this plot, and neither 
his predecessor nor any one else 
had found fault with him for so 
doing. But in January last he 
received an anonymous letter 
denouncing him as a land-grab- 
ber, and calling on him to give 
up the holding. He well knew 
whence it came—namely, from 
a relation of the former tenant 
coveting the land—and he sent 
his son to get a letter from 
the landlord’s agent explaining 
how he came to take the hold- 
ing, as above stated. Armed 
with this the son attended the 
next meeting of the local League, 
when some forty of the neigh- 

urs were assembled in a shed, 
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with a chairman and a book of 
minutes. Asked by the Crown 
why he went there, the young 
man gave the significant reply, 
that “he wished to clear him- 
self before the public” ; that is 
to say, that the family could 
not live under the imputation 
of land- grabbing, even when 
they had held the plot for eight 
years before the old story was 
raked up against them. Out- 
wardly it appeared that their 
reasons were founded on re- 
spect for the opinion of their 
own class, and that the whole 
affair was one of public policy. 
But the unfortunate family 
were not members of the 
League, and their explanation 
was not accepted by this self- 
constituted body, organised by 
a stranger from Dublin. 

Their tone then suddenly 
changed, and they flew to the 
police for protection. Father, 
son, and mother made state- 
ments and signed them, and 
complained of intimidation. 
Their customers would no 
longer buy milk, and they 
denounced the leaguers, and 
stated all that had occurred. 
The fact of such intimidation, 
if proved, would at once con- 
stitute “unlawful assembly ” 
on the occasion when this 
boycotting question was dis- 
cussed; but the police had no 
power to proclaim or to break 
up such a meeting. They 
could give evidence that some 
thirty or forty persons were 
present on the occasion. One 
sergeant entered the shed, and 
saw the book of minutes, and 
heard questions as to holdings 
under discussion. The chair- 
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man objected to his presence, 
and he withdrew. The League, 
it must be understood, was not 
concerning itself with land- 
lords, who, they said, “could 
not be expected to join,” nor 
with labourers for such land- 
lords, who were also let alone ; 
but with the affairs of small 
farmers of their own class, 
and intermarried with their 
families, against whom, as is 
too common, individual mem- 
bers had ancient grudges, 
which could now be paid 
under the cloak of public agi- 
tation. 

The police evidence, and that 
of the letters, could therefore 
prove nothing, except that 
meetings were held at which 
the accused were present, and 
that at the same time an 
anonymous threat was sent, by 
some one unknown, in the usual 
cowardly manner. But the 
boycotted family, which had 
made depositions, was called by 
the Crown to give evidence. 
The father first took his seat in 
the chair on the table, wearing 
a depressed and very stupid air. 
He could not read the letters 
because he had no glasses, and 
when these were offered, because 
he never learned to read, though 
he had written his name per- 
haps. He did not know if he 
wrote it after the deposition was 
taken down or before, or what 
was in the deposition. He did 
not remember anything in 
January, or that there was a 
New Year’s Day this year. He 
knew nothing at all, and under- 
stood nothing; but he was of 
course telling the truth on oath. 
The son in turn was equally 
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ignorant and stupid — though 
in appearance a smart and 
intelligent young man. He ad- 
mitted only that he had tried 
to “right himself with the 
public.” He denied his deposi- 
tion, and was not sure of his 
own signature. No hint as to 
the dangers of trial for perjury 
could move him; and, as the 
counsel for the defence remarked, 
it was unnecessary to cross-ex- 
amine witnesses for the Crown 
when they had been so severely 
cross-examined as hostile wit- 
nesses by the prosecution, which 
owed its existence to their com- 
plaint. 

The mother in turn mounted 
the table—a substantial lady in 
black, with a good plume of 
feathers in her new bonnet. A 
most respectable person, to all 
appearance well off for her 
class, and with a very ready 
wit and great power of simulat- 
ing indignation. But this was 
bestowed, not on the accused 
but on the counsel for the pro- 
secution, whom she scolded and 
defied throughout, in spite of 
his appeals to her oath, and of 
his insistent patience. She 
took a bolder line than her 
husband and son, and did not 
deny her deposition. She said 
she could only scribble her 
name—which appeared to be 
written in a good hand—and 
could not read. She declared 
(to save the imputation of 
perjury on oath) that she had 
said what was deposed, but had 
told the sergeant a lie—“a big 
lie ”—for she had given up her 
customers because the sale of 
milk from four cows did not 
pay; and she said that it was 
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false to say they had given her 
up on account of the League, 
with expressions of regret, as 
deposed. When shown the an- 
onymous letter, she admitted 
that she had seen “something 
like it,” but did not know that it 
might not have “been written by 
the police.” They were always 
coming to her house more than 
she liked ; and finally, in a burst 
of eloquence that could not be 
repressed, she said that the 
sergeant had suggested she 
should get together some 
rowdies and break the windows 
of the accused. “You may 
hate my neighbours,” she added. 
“I do not. I live on terms 
with them all.” 

This exhibition was received 
with much merriment by the 
audience, who never for a 
moment believed what she said, 
but greatly enjoyed the spectacle 
of the “ big fellow from Dublin,” 
who was thus badgered by his 
own witness. The counsel for 
the defence, who had showed 
the greatest wrath and con- 
tempt for the police evidence— 
given with much patience and 
steadiness—and who had sug- 
gested to the sergeant that he 
had been taken home drunk on 
the car of one of the prisoners, 
who went out of his way to see 
him safe to barracks, wished to 
profit by the last statement of 
this terrible witness. But to 
him she was too communicative; 
and, in contradiction of her 
statement thatshe knewnothing 
of any League, she now assumed 
& more friendly tone to the 
Opposite side, and began to 
Volunteer information as to the 
League proceedings, and to 
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show her management of her 
son’s communication with the 
same, in so awkward a manner 
that no further questions were 
advisable on the behalf of the 
defence. 

This, then, was all the real 
evidence. That of the police 
and the letters could not bring 
home the charge to any in- 
dividual. The persons who had 
suffered, and raised the ques- 
tion, when appearing before 
their neighbours in court were 
afraid to give evidence, and 
preferred to endanger them- 
selves on a charge of shameless 
and deliberate perjury. What 
is still worse is, that public 
opinion was in favour of their 
conduct, and that they were 
raised rather than lowered in 
the estimation of their neigh- 
bours by telling lies before 
them all, on account of ‘the 
cleverness of their answers, 
and acuteness in steering a 
course between difficulties ap- 
parently insuperable. There 
were no other witnesses of any 
importance, and it was clear 
that the case for the prosecu- 
tion was very weak, though no 
one doubted the facts. 

Counsel for the defence had 
an easy task, in showing that 
there was no evidence sufficient 
for conviction in any instance. 
A friendly interchange of views 
as to the land had, he urged, 
taken place: the rest was got 
up by the police. These meet- 
ings had gone on for some time, 
and had never been stopped. 
If the League were really such 
a danger, why did not Govern- 
ment proclaim the county— 
which is just what the Nation- 
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alist party desire to see done— 
but he relied on the justice of 
the bench, and felt sure that 
acquittal would do more than 
anything else to promote peace 
and contentment. This, it may 
be noted, was in reality a covert 
threat, treated with due con- 
tempt by the magistrates. 
Counsel for the Crown could 
only urge the evident facts of 
the meetings and depositions, 
and that the witnesses had 
been further intimidated to 
draw back at the trial. He 
pointed out that there could 
be no graver offence than to 
assume, without any legal 
right, the position of judge as 
to the actions of others, such 
assumption being supported by 
threatened or actual violence ; 
and finally he read the accused 
a lesson as to the impudence of 
their self-constituted tribunal. 

The judgment was a model 
of careful and fair decision. 
There was no case against any 
of the accused ; but by law and 
precedent the magistrate could 
call upon each and all—if satis- 
tied by the evidence, and with- 
out calling for any more, 
that there was danger of any 
breach of the peace—to find a 
moderate security to keep the 
peace for a year. The security 
was evidently well within the 
means of the accused, who were 
persons of good standing as 
farmers. Failing such assur- 
ance, each was liable to three 
months’ imprisonment, and each 
was accordingly called on to 
reply. 

The chairman of the League 
at once stood up and refused 
to find such security. He was 
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followed by all the rest. Thus 
the defendants at once admitted 
their proceedings to be contrary 
to law, and sentenced themselves 
to jail. They showed little feel- 
ing, but evidently were rather 
proud of their position. When 
the first answer was given 
the rest were inevitable, 
No one individual implicated 
dared to separate himself from 
his neighbours, relatives, and 
the friends who pressed for- 
ward publicly to shake his 
hand. To the outer world 
they appeared as martyrs in 
the cause of the  tenantry, 
whose names and actions would 
appear in the papers, and would 
even attain to the fame of ques- 
tions in Parliament. 

Outside the court the crowd 
stood silently, with an expres- 
sion of dejection, and of sym- 
pathy for the two young girls, 
dressed in fashionable attire, 
who were weeping for a father 
or brother sent to prison— 
too young for a lover to have 
been in question. Nothing was 
said, and nothing happened, till 
late at night, when the pris- 
oners were removed; no heads 
were broken, but a few stones 
were thrown. The police were 
too strong to make rioting a 
profitable exhibition of opinion ; 
and indeed it may be doubted 
whether, in the town, there was 
really much sympathy with the 
farmers, or love for the League. 

Such an instance will show 
the difficulty of governing 4 
people who are willing to submit 
to the first unscrupulous neigh- 
bour who, incited by a central 
organisation, sets himself up as 
a local arbiter of conduct, It 
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is not on the mass of the people 
that the blame should be laid, 
for they are naturally too weak 
to resist the local bully. The 
true method of action—as Mr 
Forster explained twenty years 
ago—is to lay hands on the 
individual who is the cause of 
the trouble, and make him feel 
the uncomfortable results of his 
unlawful assumption of author- 
ity. It is a disgrace, no doubt, 
that a party in Parliament 
should live on the blind passions 
and ignorance of the peasantry ; 
but it is a yet greater disgrace 
to the Roman Catholic clergy 
of any place, who still have the 
power to put down such move- 
ments, directed, not against 
the landed class, but by peas- 
ants against peasants, and by 
farmers against their neigh- 
bours. As in the French Revo- 
lution many a private grudge 
was paid off in the name of 
Liberty, so are the faction feuds 
in Ireland carried on under the 
cloak of a Nationalist struggle 
for freedom. Fortunately not 
all Irish priests have such a 
conception of their duties. 

The overt aspects of the case 
have been mentioned, but the 
secret history can be easily 
Imagined ; and the motives of 
the actors were probably very 
different from those which they 
publicly stated. In the first 
instance, the chairman of the 
League, and his followers, were 
really unable to control their 
fate. This was not so much 
through fear of the central 
organisation as for private 
reasons. The League collects 
but little money, and sends still 
less to headquarters, in spite of 
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the speeches of its leaders. But 
locally a chairman who found 
security (if he could find it) to 
obey the law, would be like a 
scarecrow in the field when the 
crows have found that it is not 
alive. He in turn might become 
the victim of some other bully, 
and at least he would become 
an object of derision among 
his neighbours. His ambition 
would have failed, and he would 
no longer be able to control 
landed matters after his own 
wishes and those of persons 
coveting the holdings of their 
neighbours, and joining the 
League for such a reason. 

As regards the perjured wit- 
nesses, the motives lay yet 
deeper. They knew well enough 
that their depositions sufficed 
to secure punishment to their 
enemies. It was safe, there- 
fore, to appear unwilling to 
injure any of their neighbours. 
There was an ancient family 
quarrel or grudge, which was 
to be paid by raking up this 
obsolete question, and so se- 
cretly satisfied, on grounds ap- 
parently of public interest. We 
might imagine the good lady 
saying to herself, “It is Pat 
Dooley’s John’s Tom ; but I will 
be even with him yet.” And 
so she was; but after the trial 
she stood radiant amid the 
crowd, apparently free from 
any fear of boycott or violence, 
and yet in reality for the mo- 
ment avenged of her enemies, 
having at least scored a trick 
in a game which may yet be a 
long one, though the holding 
was at once given up—the son 
being expelled from his employ- 
ment by the priests. 
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The moral of such stories is, 
that it requires great knowledge 
of the Irish, and great experi- 
ence of their wiles, to enable 
any one to understand and to 
govern them, and that the un- 
willingness to combine against 
the League is due to the action 
of priests. If the more violent 
of the country gentlemen had 
their way; if counties were 
lightly proclaimed, and real 
coercion exercised by Govern- 
ment,—we might witness blood- 
shed and outrages once more in 
Ireland ; and misery and in- 
justice might result, greater 
than any which can be brought 
on the country by local con- 
spiracies. If the politicians 
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were given their way, and a 
Parliament in Dublin fell under 
the control of the priests, we 
might witness a tyranny beyond 
any yet known to the country. 
The true method is to search 
out the actual culprits, and to 
deal with them alone, as far as 
possible. 

Listening, therefore, neither 
to political outcry nor to the 
foolish chatter of the news- 
paper press, the Irish Execu- 
tive has to continue its course, 
in patiently securing individual 
freedom, and in maintaining 
the two ancient laws—“ Thou 
shalt not covet,” and “Thou 
shalt not oppress thy poor 
neighbour.” 
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I MAY indeed appear to be 
going beyond the mark in in- 
cluding under this category a 
dog of whom I have a very 
imperfect recollection. Yet I 
have little doubt in my own 
mind that I did love Crib, 
arguing from the fact that my 
own child, reputed to take after 
her father in many useless ways, 
did most undoubtedly in her in- 
fancy prefer Master Tartar to 
parent, nurse, uncle, aunt, or 
grandmother, or, in short, to 
any biped. In later childhood 
Crib was nothing more than a 
recollection to myself, to others 
a hero of romance or giant of 
the past, to whose standard of 
excellence—fighting excellence, 
alas!—no dog in rapidly de- 
generating days was able to 
attain. 

“Dug!” I used to hear our 
old gardener say. “And ye 
calls that thing a dug, do ye? 
Well, and it ain’t for me to say 
as it ain’t what some folk mote 
call a dug, but, Lor’ bless your 
heart, he ain’t agoing to be not 
a patch upon what old Crib 
were. Why, I seen him fairly 
eat up the butcher’s brindle, as 
were half as big again, in no 
time; and he’d have eat the 
butcher too, if he had had a 
mind that way.” 

One notable tradition in 
regard to Crib was, that he 
was of so independent a spirit 
a8 never to regard the person 
Who paid tax for him in the 
light of a master, but rather to 
associate with him on terms of 
perfect equality, coming and 


going when he would and 
where he would, and recognis- 
ing neither right of ownership 
nor authority. He did not, in 
the first instance, belong to our 
household at all, but wore a 
collar engraved with the name 
of a clergyman who resided 
some few miles off. But, for 
reasons best known to himself, 
he elected to attach himself to 
us, and to accompany either my 
father or myself, then a baby 
in arms, on our daily outings. 

“You had better keep the 
dog,” said the legal owner one- 
fine day to my father, and the 
present was accepted. There- 
upon Crib at once asserted his 
independence by professing a 
violent attachment to his old 
home, and declining to have 
anything more to do with us. 
Under the circumstances he 
was, so to speak, refunded, and 
promptly showed his dislike to 
the process by returning to his 
old love. Finally he became a 
joint - property dog, without, 
however, essaying the difficult 
feat of attempting to serve two 
masters. For—so at least his 
admirers avowed—nor dog nor 
man ever got the mastery over 
old Crib. 

Who immediately succeeded 
Crib I have no recollection ; but, 
as we generally did keep a dog 
of a sort, there was probably an 
animal with four legs and a tail 
somewhere about the place. 
Not, however, until the arrival 
of Fury, a black-and-tan terrier, 
was there any one worth talk- 
ing about. Fury may be briefly 
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described as bene natus, bene edu- 
catus, and on all points a duly 
qualified candidate for an All 
Souls’ Fellowship. Seeing that 
I had a very limited choice of 
human playfellows of my own 
age, it is not wonderful that 
Fury was for some years my 
greatest friend, though I felt 
all along that he stood a good 
deal higher in my estimation 
than I did in his. By com- 
parison he was of course by far 
the older of us twain, being 
middle-aged when I was a 
barelegged birkie, and an elderly 
gentleman by the time that I 
first went to school. If, on the 
one hand, he was generally 
ready to go for a walk with 
me, he gave it to be clearly 
understood that he, not I, was 
the responsible party, and never 
hesitated about inflicting a nip 
on my bare calf if I in any way 
annoyed him. For a dog of 
great force of character and 
unusual sagacity, he had a 
most extraordinary habit, that 
of insisting upon carrying with 
him wherever he went an 
enormous stone. Whether he 
did this merely from that force 
of habit in virtue of which a 
man will often carry an empty 
pipe in his mouth, or by way of 
penance for his own sins or 
those of his ancestors, I have 
never been able to make up my 
mind. But in view of the fact 
that the stone selected for the 
day’s walk was always the 
biggest that he could lift, and 
the most generally uncomfort- 
able-looking that he could find, 
the conveyance of it certainly 
looked like a penance, even if it 
was not so in reality. If in the 
course of a walk a rat - hole 


required investigation, or it was 
desirable to follow up the trail 
of a stray rabbit, the stone 
might be laid aside for a few 
minutes. But woe betide my 
legs if I ventured to touch the 
fetich! for ill- timed curiosity 
or impertinence in the matter 
of these stones gained for me 
some of the shrewdest nips that 
I ever received from him. 

If for five days in the week 
Fury was content to play the 
réle of family dog, on the other 
two he was essentially Fury’s 
own dog. Saturday, I regret 
to state, was spent in what can 
only be called “rioting and 
drunkenness” at the local 
market, in company with a 
red-nosed and highly disreput- 
able, though in the main good- 
natured, carrier. What was 
the original bond of union 
between the strangely assorted 
couple must ever remain a 
mystery ; but certain it is that 
Fury, on six days of the week 
an aristocrat from the end of 
his nose to the tip of his tail, on 
the seventh not only lent his 
company right willingly to his 
sans-culotte acquaintance, but, 
casting gentility to the four 
winds, lived in all points down 
to the occasion, thieving and 
fighting among the booths like 
a thorough-paced market cur, 
and cutting dead any member 
of our household whom he 
might happen to encounter in 
the streets. Man and dog, an 
interesting pair, might be seen 
returning home in the carrier's 
cart late in the evening, the 
carrier gloriously drunk, and 
Fury, not to be behindhand in 
iniquity, having palpably over- 
eaten himself. 
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Our cook, who held Fury in 
high esteem, once remonstrated 
with the carrier’s wife on the 
subject. 

“Well, but you sees, mum,” 
answered the lady, “if it wasn’t 
as I could trust old Foory to 
go to market along wi’ he, I’d 
have to go myself.” 

Sunday, again, was an off-day 
for Fury, though no one exactly 
seemed to know where and how 
he spent it. It was a sort of 
tradition in the household that 
the family dog’s proper place 
on the day of rest was his own 
basket, where he was by way of 
acting as guardian of the peace 
during church hours. But Fury 
entirely declined to accept this 
reading of the Act, and having 
once found himself caught and 
put in durance vile, for the 
future emulated Maggie Tulli- 
ver’s example and “ran away ” 
for the day at a comparatively 
early hour of the morning, not 
reappearing until the end of the 
afternoon service. There was 
strong evidence to show that 
the dog’s intelligence connected 
our attendance at church with 
his own proposed incarceration ; 
for apart from the fact that he 
was generally to be found about 
the place after four o’clock in 
the afternoon, my father, when 
preaching, on more than one 
occasion saw him walk up the 
churchyard after the sermon 
had begun, and after listening 
outside the door for a minute 
or so, trot quietly homewards. 

A tragic tale is connected 
with the dear old fellow’s later 
days. Having from puppyhood 
shown that marked dislike for 
cats of all sorts and sizes which 
characterises a healthy-minded 
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and self-respecting dog, he had 
in his old age so far outlived 
his prejudices as to take under 
his protection a tiny black 
kitten which had found its way 
into the house, even condeszend- 
ing occasionally to play with it 
in a sort of grandfatherly way. 
It so chanced that the pair were 
lying fast asleep by the fireside 
one evening, when the kitten, 
suddenly awaking, was prompt- 
ed by her evil genius to tweak 
the old dog’s tail. 

Alas, poor kitty! Roused 
from profound slumber by the 
unprovoked assault, Fury awoke 
with a start, a growl, a snap. 


‘How now? A rat? Dead for a 


ducat, dead.” 


Not rat, not Polonius, more 
speedily and surely dead than 
that black kitten. 

Alas, too, poor Fury! For 
the remainder of his life, 1 am 
sure, the Erinnyes of his mur- 
dered playmate haunted him, 
and he died a broken-hearted 
and deeply remorseful dog. 

So much of my heart had 
gone out to Fury, even though 
he was not always very kind to 
me, that for many years after 
his death no other dog appealed 
to me. At last, however, the 
blank was filled by the advent 
of Mistress Lucy, primed to the 
very brim of her dear old heart 
with good intention, loyal hon- 
esty, and blundering affection. 
I shall ever believe that she 
possessed one little weakness,— 
common, I am told, to most of 
her sex,—personal vanity, in 
virtue of which she imagined 
herself fair to see. In one sense, 
to be sure, there were more 
solid grounds for this most com- 
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forting form of self-conscious- 
ness than are always existent ; 
for to the connoisseur in bull- 
terriers—of such a breed was 
she — Lucy represented some- 
thing like perfection, a canine 
edition of the Venus of Milo. 
But to the uninitiated she was 
at all times hideous, as gro- 
tesquely hideous as “homme 
qui rit” when she attempted to 
look, as indeed she commonly 
felt, in charity with all men. 

Apart from this venial weak- 
ness, Lucy was destitute of 
vices: not even the charge of 
greediness, so common to man- 
kind and the brute creation, 
could be laid at her door. Even 
the offence which led her orig- 
inal owner to part from her at a 
moment’s notice, and pack her 
off to me, was an inevitable 
result of a most untoward cir- 
cumstance. Up to an unlucky 
moment when, at the age of 
eleven months, Lucy found her- 
self tied up in a strange stable 
while her master was paying a 
call, she had probably never had 
an enemy in her life, and did 
not know what it was to be 
angry. Unaccustomed to soli- 
tary confinement, and feeling 
cold and generally uncomfort- 
able, she presently whined, and 
the sound of her complaint 
reached ears for which it was 
never intended. The big stable- 
cat, long the terror of the dogs 
in the district, had got a family 
in the loft, and the noise kept 
the babies awake. 

“A dog! Whining! In 
my stable!” exclaimed the cat ; 
“T’ll soon stop that nonsense!” 
And promising the kittens that 
she would be back in ten min- 
utes, she advanced to the assault 


with light heart and easy con- 
fidence. 

Within the allotted ten min- 
utes the kittens—for it is a pre- 
ternaturally wise kitten that 
knows its own father — were 
orphans, and Lucy’s soul was 
possessed with the idea that 
no other form of healthy exer- 
cise is quite so joyously excit- 
ing as a combat a loutrance 
with an animal which can 
bite, scratch, spit, and swear 
at one and the same moment. 
A few weeks later she went, 
an uninvited guest, to pay 
her initial visit at her owner’s 
paternal mansion. The master 
of the house was a great 
Church dignitary, and on the 
day of his son’s arrival prepara- 
tions were going on for a clerical 
function on a gigantic scale, in- 
volving a considerable display 
of glass and crockery. At three 
o’clock the son of the house was 
expected, an hour later the 
guests were to arrive, and Mrs 
Church Dignitary was in a flut- 
ter of excitement. Punctually 
to a minute there was a sound 
of wheels, and the mother, fol- 
lowed by a huge Persian cat, 
flew to the front-door to welcome 
her son. The door was flung 
open, and then! 

Well, the cat went for the 
dog at once; but almost imme- 
diately discovering that she had 
caught a Tartar, initiated a sort 
of follow-my-leader go-as-you- 
please game over chairs and 
tables laden with breakable 
ware. Lucy, nothing loth, kept 
up a hot pursuit, with the im- 
material difference that she up- 
set a good many more articles 
of furniture than she cleared. 
By the time that the cat, hav- 
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ing played havoc in the hall, 
the butler’s pantry, and the kit- 
chen, had found safety on the 
top of a high cupboard, things 
had come to a pretty pass. The 
lady of the house had fainted, 
most of the female domestics 
were indulging in hysterics, and 
the grey-headed butler—himself 
regarded in the district as a pil- 
lar of the Church—had recalled 
many long-forgotten expressions 
of feeling, and was swearing like 
a trooper. 

The long and short of the 
matter was that Lucy was 
banished on the spot, and hav- 
ing received a writ of divorce- 
ment a mensa et thoro, passed 
into my possession, and became 
my most constant companion, 
true-hearted friend, and formid- 
able ally. Notwithstanding the 
abnormally thick head with 
which nature had endowed 


her, Mistress Lucy displayed 
an amount of ingenuity noth- 
ing short of marvellous in 
ascertaining my whereabouts, 
and during the course of a 


prolonged walking tour in 
Scotland, invariably appeared 
with my hot water in the 
morning, no matter to what 
part of a strange hotel’s en- 
vironments she had been con- 
signed overnight. As a walking 
companion she was at all times 
and in all places perfect, often 
amusing, always cheery, and 
never obtrusive. But I had 
occasion to notice that her pro- 
tective instincts were especially 
strongly developed ; for whereas 
in the daylight she commonly 
followed at heel, and was ever 
hail-fellow-well-met with any 
man, woman, or child we en- 
countered, after dark she in- 
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variably preceded me, and fore- 
warned me of the approach of 
any stray foot-passenger by 
a deep and menacing growl. 
Fortunately in our many walks 
together we never met any 
but peaceable and law-abiding 
wayfarers ; but I could readily 
believe that a professional 
highwayman who heard that 
ominous growl might have pre- 
ferred to renounce all present 
idea of putting theory into 
practice, and to pass by on the 
other side. 

The solitary occasion whereon 
Mistress Lucy was provoked to 
battle, ostensibly on my behalf, 
brought into strong relief the 
indomitable courage and ten- 
acity of her breed. Her an- 
tagonist was a large black- 
and-white ram, an animal from 
foreign parts, which had been 
imported by a_ neighbouring 
farmer, a wealthy and eccen- 
tric old fellow, who farmed 
some thousand acres of his 
own land, and stocked the 
fields immediately adjoining 
his manor-house with strange 
creatures from all parts of the 
globe. The ram in question, 
an Afghan for choice, was the 
sole tenant of a small paddock 
into which I strolled one day, 
with Lucy at my heels, to have 
a look at him. Having satis- 
fied my curiosity, I had turned 
to walk back to the gate, when 
he suddenly lowered his head, 
and without rhyme or reason 
charged viciously at me. 

On the instant Lucy sprang 
past me to meet him, and, re- 
ceiving the full force of the 
charge, was knocked head over 
heels like a ninepin. The head- 
long method of assault employed 
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by a ram having no terrors for 
an active man, I was much 
more interested than alarmed 
by the episode ; and as the ram 
had now concentrated his at- 
tention on the dog rather than 
on myself, I was not without 
some curiosity as to the final 
result of the encounter. Still 
trusting to the frontal system 
of attack, Lucy, with every 
bristle up, made three more 
springs at her antagonist, on 
each occasion receiving a genu- 
ine knock-down blow, the last 
of so violent a nature that it 
fairly knocked her out of time 
for quite half a minute. And 
it was then that the ram, whose 
defensive tactics had been ad- 
mirable, fairly gave himself 
away. Heedless of the law 
of chivalry which forbids the 
trampling on a prostrate foe, 
he had advanced, I fancy, for 
that very purpose, when, lower- 
ing his head sideways to prog 
the panting dog with the point 
of his crumpled horn, he found 
himself fairly pinned through 
the cheek, to which Lucy hung 
by her full weight. From that 
moment there was only one in 
it; for although there was no 
lack of gameness about the 
ram, he was absolutely power- 
less under that awful grip. In 
less than a minute he was lying 
on his side wholly at the dog’s 
mercy, and he continued so to 
lie for some time after I had, 
with some difficulty, induced 
Lucy to loose her hold of him. 
Neither party appeared to be 
seriously the worse for the en- 
counter; but the ram tacitly 
acknowledged his defeat by 
always walking off majestically 
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to the farther end of the pad- 
dock if he saw Mistress Lucy 
passing by. 

Man, wrote the great philo- 
sopher, is by nature a social 
being ; much more so, I venture 
to think, is dog. For to every 
rational human being—a good 
many, of course, are irrational 
—there must come occasions 
when solitude is an absolute 
necessity, minutes and hours 
when the presence of even a 
dog in the room gets on to the 
nerves. A dog, on the other 
hand, is seldom completely 
happy unless he is really filling, 
or thinks that he is filling, the 
réle of companion. Not the least, 
at any rate, among my Lucy’s 
many charms was her intense 
sociability, and that most gra- 
cious affability of manner which 
formed so striking a contrast 
to her—she is dead now, the 
dear old thing, so that I cannot 
wound her feelings—her ex- 
tremely forbidding appearance. 
Now and again, in default of 
companionship, she would essay 
a solitary walk, but soon grew 
tired of her own society, and 
changed the proposed walk into 
a friendly call. The result was 
very nearly always the same, 
and so “Ex uno disce omnes.” 

To good old Lucy then, moon- 
ing along the road on a summer 
evening with no definite pur- 
pose in her head, the sight of 
an open door and the sound of 
children’s voices and the clatter 
of the tea-things formed an 
irresistible attraction. 

“T’ll go in and pass the time 
of day to them,” she would say 
to herself; and with that, 
wagging her tail, and putting 
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on that truly satanical expres- 
sion which she fondly imagined 
to be a sweet smile, she would 
walk straight into the room, 
and there in the space of five 
seconds find herself—alone: for 
by window, door, stair-case—in 
short, by every possible or im- 
possible loophole of escape—the 
family “abiit, excessit, evasit, 
erupit.” 

Albeit a little puzzled, and 
perhaps disappointed, at finding 
herself so completely mistress 
of the situation, Lucy, after 
finishing up the tea, would lie 
down in front of the fire and 
wait patiently for companion- 
ship. And meantime frantic 
messages would be despatched 
to the parish clerk, the school- 
master, the rector, and other 
people in authority, to intimate 
that a ferocious animal had 
taken possession of Mrs Purton’s 
house, and that the family were 
in fear of their lives. The 
simplest solution of the difficulty 
was found when some cobbler, 
more alive to the ways of the 
world than his neighbours, 
looked in through the window 
at the intruder. 

“Why, it ain’t nobbut par- 
son’s lad’s Luce. You come 
along-o’-me, old gal.” 

And Lucy, quite as ready to 
take a stroll with a cobbler as 
with a duke, would follow him 
to his den, and later on, when 
he got a thirst on him, to our 
house. In extreme cases our 
gardener might be sent for. 

It was sociability again, I 
fear, rather than devotion, 
which in my absence prompted 
a visit, one Sunday afternoon, 
to our parish church, where, 
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after waddling up the aisle, to 
the delight of the school-children 
and the great bodily terror of 
sundry nervous members of the 
congregation, Lucy took up her 
position in a vacant pew near 
the pulpit, and standing up on 
the seat, with forepaws resting 
on the back of the next pew, 
regarded the preacher, ever 
prime favourite with the 
animals of the establishment, 
with eyes of languishing affec- 
tion. 

Finally it was sociability, 


‘rather than reverence for great 


names, which led her to ac- 
company our esteemed diocesan, 
a temporary guest at the time, 
on an unofficial visit to the 
church on a week-day. 

“A most amiable, but most 
unecclesiastical, companion of 
my walk,” he called her, and 
all the time my mind was 
occupied by what was doubt- 
less a most unecclesiastical 
thought. 

“For,” said I to myself, 
“my lord, my lord, you and 
Lucy, each in your own way, 
are among the first in the 
land. It might tax the in- 
genuity of an Aristotle to de- 
clare which is the most perfect 
specimen of a class, yourself 
as a bishop or Lucy as a bull- 
dog. But it would take a 
greater than Aristotle to de- 
cide which—in the abstract— 
is the least ill-looking.” 

Yet “handsome is as hand- 
some does,” and where impres- 
sions made on my mind by 
things fair to see have been 
ephemeral, the memory of 
Mistress Lucy’s leal devotion 
and most pleasant companion- 
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ship remain with me to this 
day. 

Another interregnum, and 
then came Bess, Betty, or 
Elizabeth Dinders, not inaptly 
described by a Yorkshire dales- 
man as “t’ bonniest lile bitch 
in t’ country”: so bonny, in- 
deed, of mind and body, when 
in the heyday of her youth, 
that a friend of mine, holding 
out a fistful—no small fist 
either—of gold and silver, once 
said, “ Look here, old chap! [ll 
give you this and every penny 


in my pocket as well for her.” - 


To describe her properly would 
be to fill a book, so I will 
briefly say that her beauty of 
form was surpassed only by 
her beauty of character; that 
she was lovely and pleasant in 
her ways; in her dealings with 
myself, with her mistress, and 
with all mankind, nothing but 
adorable. 

Bess came into my possession 
at a year old, most perfectly 
trained for her proper avoca- 
tion, and apparently most 
anxious to convert me into a 
sheep-farmer at my neighbours’ 
expense. She would have been 
a veritable godsend to Jacob, 
who might have retired on his 
savings at the end of the first 
year under her patronage. 
She continued her love for 
“shepherding” to the end of 
her life, and would “fetch” to 
me any mortal thing, bar a 
cat or donkey, that walked on 
two or four legs. I bet an 
old Yorkshire friend a shilling 
one day that she would “shep- 
herd” him, having previously 
stipulated for only passive re- 
sistance. As he weighed seven- 
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teen stone, and was obstinate 
at that, Bess had all her work 
cut out; but the damp state 
of the ground favoured her 
manceuvres, and at the end of 
five minutes he came in like a 
lamb, helpless with laughter, 
and paw-marked from neck to 
ankle, where she had either 
jumped on his back or stood 
up to push him. 

But her cleverest bit of 
“shepherding ” was done many 
years later on the water. Some 
wiseacre had assured me that 
a rather valuable Rouen drake, 
which, having probably done 
itself too well, was afflicted 
with something like rheumatic 
gout, would be benefited by 
having a swim on a pond, I 
have never tried the cure for 
myself, and so cannot recom- 
mend it with any confidence 
to a suffering reader. But I 
thought that there would be 
no harm in making an experi- 
ment with the drake, and 
carried him off to the pond 
accordingly. A poor wretched 
cripple on land, he proved him- 
self an excellent performer in 
the water, and enjoyed his new 
amusement so vastly that when 
the shades of night were falling 
he absolutely declined to come 
home. Now, my neighbours 
hereabout are very worthy folk 
in their way, but apparently 
have traces of either Greek, 
Israelitish, or Scottish Borderer 
blood in their veins. So strongly 
developed, at any rate, are the 
instincts of acquisitiveness and 
appropriation, that my drake, 
being of portentous size and 
plump withal, if left at large 
that night, ran the risk of 
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figuring as the piece de résist- 
ance at a club feast. Coaxing 
and admonition having had no 
effect, I called in the services of 
Bess. 

“Fetch him, old lady !” 

She grasped the situation in 
a moment, sprang into the 
water, and working steadily 
and slowly, brought the refugee 
twice over not merely to land, 
but literally to hand ; and twice 
over the obstinate brute, bent 
on his own destruction, flapping 
his way back over her head, 
just as I stooped to pick him 
up, escaped to the far end of 
the pond. On the second oc- 
casion Bess got out of the 
water, shook herself, and then 
sat down, looking at me in a 
way that clearly meant, “ Now, 
Idid my part all right—why 
couldn’t you do yours?” 

“Go on, Bess, and fetch 
him!” 

“All right! But I’m not a 
collie any longer, I’m a re- 
triever.” And in two minutes 
she brought him to me, carry- 
ing him by the neck without 
ruffling a single feather. 

This was by no means the 
first or the last of her retrieving 
performances; for she was the 
very best all-round dog with a 
gun that I ever saw, equally 
perfect of nose and of mouth, 
and as steady as old Time. 
How soft her mouth was may 
be gathered from an incident 
that occurred in one of what 
I can only call her periodical 
fits of naughtiness. Vices the 
dear old thing had not; but 
about once a-year a spirit of 
Imnocent mischief took posses- 
sion of her soul, and prompted 
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her to visit my hen-houses and 
clear them of every single egg. 
As she buried them singly in 
the garden beds, her work must 
have been done at racing pace, 
the men’s breakfast-time, nom- 
inally three-quarters of an 
hour, being always chosen for 
the performance, and I have 
known as many as thirty eggs 
buried in separate places during 
those forty-five minutes. There 
came a day when, on my whist- 
ling for her, she appeared with 
something in her mouth. 

“Drop it, Bess!” I said 
sharply, and on the gravel 
walk she dropped an egg, which 
cracked slightly in falling. 
Picking it up, I saw at once 
from the shininess that it was 
one of a valuable sitting of 
twelve, due to hatch in a few 
days. Fearing the worst, I ran 
off to the hen-house, and found 
the hen sitting on an empty 
nest. Within an hour, helped 
by the men, I disinterred the 
other eleven eggs from various 
parts of the garden, the freshly 
turned mould making their 
discovery comparatively easy. 
We put them back under the 
hen, and seven out of the eleven 
hatched out safely. 

Now and again it occurred 
to me that this egg - burying 
was simply the dog’s idea of 
an improved form of the game 
of hide-and-seek, which only 
one other dog of my acquaint- 
ance besides Bess ever played 
respectably. Any dog with re- 
trieving instincts will eventu- 
ally find a hidden article; but 
Bess herself and a collie called 
Watch were the only two within 
my ken that so far entered into 
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the spirit of the game as to 
play the part of hider as well 
as of searcher. That she really 
played the game con amore no 
one who watched her face and 
followed the movements of her 
tail could ever have had a 
shadow of doubt. Our usual 
playground was the drawing- 
room, and we played just like a 
pair of children, taking it in 
turns to go out of the room, 
while the other hid a ball or a 
handkerchief. What I hid, or 
where I hid it, mattered little ; 
it was always found, by scent 
of course. But now comes a 
question, Were her powers of 
intelligence limited? Or was 
it out of compassion for my 
limited intelligence that Bess 
only employed three hiding- 
places? Knowing her kindly 


disposition, and never in other 
respects having known her in- 
telligence fall short, I am in- 


clined to favour the latter sup- 
position. The places, however, 
were (1) under a bureau, (2) 
behind a curtain, (3) behind a 
coal-scuttle. 

Having hidden the object in 
one of them, Bess herself in- 
variably lay down on the hearth- 
rug and watched my move- 
ments with intense interest. If 
I was very “cold,” searching 
in quite the wrong direction, 
she would beam all over, and 
literally hammer the ground 
with her tail, and the farther 
I went astray the more pro- 
nounced the hammering. When, 
on the contrary, I began to get 
“ warmer,” the tail worked less 
vigorously ; at “hot” no more 
tail-wagging, but a look of in- 
tense anxiety. 
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I trust that I am not makin 
Bess out to be a “trick” dog, 
for she was nothing of the 
kind. Other dogs perform 
tricks, and are often bored by 
them; but Bess used to play 
games, thoroughly enjoying 
them. Occasionally I had to 
repress her ardour, an ardour 
that was hardly damped at all 
by a very painful accident. One 
summer term at Oxford she was 
my constant companion when I 
went to practise at the nets, 
and proving herself a far keener 
scout than any of the red-capped 
boys became a prime favourite 
with the pros. After a week 
or two, I taught her to catch 
short gentle catches with an 
old ball, and she took to it 
so kindly that she came up, 
as a matter of course, for a 
few minutes’ play after I had 
finished my practice. The 
catches improved in pace and 
quality, and the pros. off duty 
used to stand round in a ring 
and applaud her. 

“Her’d make a better point 
nor t’ owd man,” said a north- 
country pro. & propos of this 
performance one afternoon, and 
indeed with a well-hammered 
ball Bess would hold things 
which the great man could 
hardly have got down to. How- 
ever, we got too new a ball 
once, with the result that a 
tooth was broken; and though 
she did not seem to notice it, I 
had to put a stopper on catches 
with anything but a light tennis- 
ball, which I was always ready 
to back her to catch once in 
three times at a twenty-yards 
rise. Knowing the effect that 
a stray shot occasionally has 
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upon the nerves of a sporting- 
dog, I was fully prepared to see 
Bess’s fondness for the cricket- 
field evaporate, when she re- 
ceived on the end of the nose, 
most tender of all points, a blow 
from a ball travelling hard along 
the carpet some eighty yards 
from the wicket. Yet though 
she sat on her haunches and 
howled murder for ten minutes, 
refusing to be comforted, on the 
following day she fielded away 
as merrily as usual, though per- 
haps with more discretion. 

And now a few concluding 
words about what I will call 
the more serious side of her 
character. 

Let it not be supposed that 
I wish to represent Bess, who 
was mortal after all, as a model 
of absolute perfection. For she 
was, I will reluctantly admit, 
in some respects an abject 
coward, and, like most of her 
breed, not disinclined to bully 
dogs—smaller than herself, and 
cats—that ran away. Her 
attitudes towards cats or dogs 
which, unawed by furious and 
noisy onslaught, stood their 
ground, was one of painful 
effort to preserve her dignity, 
and lame attempt to explain 
away the polemical aspects of 
the situation. I cannot pre- 
tend to quote the exact words 
employed by her on_ these 
occasions ; but she evidently 
mapped out her conduct in ac- 
cordance with the sage advice 
of Dogberry, though to be sure 
In her case the question was, 
“How if a’ will stand?” Yet, 
had I attempted to argue the 
pomt with her, Bess, who was 
considerably cleverer than most 
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lawyers of my acquaintance, 
might have taken the line that 
only those ladies who move in 
very low walks of life con- 
descend to public fisticuffs ; but 
that judicious nagging, hen- 
pecking, or even backbiting, 
are privileges appertaining to 
the whole sex. Or again she 
would have pleaded that our 
diplomatists address to a weaker 
Power, which may be expected 
to take a kicking with good 
grace, complaints or remon- 
strances couched in very dif- 
ferent terms to those used 
towards the Courts of Berlin 
or St Petersburg. 

Having thus admitted that I 
accounted my dear old friend 
as on the whole a little lower 
than the angels, let me briefly 
try to show that she had a 
power of reasoning and draw- 
ing inferences which entitled 
her to a high place among 
the philosophers of the dog- 
world. 

A roving life and the fear 
that I might lose her on my 
wanderings led me for the space 
of three years to hand her over 
to the care of a young lady 
who lived not far from my 
father’s house. I explained it 
all to Bess, and, accepting the 
situation most gracefully, she 
her new 
mistress that sympathetic de- 
votion which I had always 
found in her. But whenever 
I went to stay at my father’s 
house, within two or three 
hours of my arrival Bess ap- 
peared, and resumed her com- 
panionship with me exactly as 
if we had never been parted, 
and then again within an hour 
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of my departure she trotted off 
home to her mistress. 

It was a law of the Medes 
and Persians in her new home 
that dogs were not allowed in 
the house. This situation also 
Bess accepted, but with two 
reservations, Now and again, 
by back passages and unfre- 
quented staircases, she would 
steal up to her mistress’s bed- 
room; and on occasions when 
she felt that a large garden- 
party or some other great 
function was occupying people’s 
attention so much that no one 
was likely to notice the intru- 
sion, she would walk boldly into 
the hall, and lie down in front 
of the fireplace as if the whole 
place belonged to her. 

One more story. Though 
there were several sisters in the 
family, Bess’s adopted mistress 
alone used once or twice in the 
week to practise on the organ 
in the parish church, and on 
these occasions Bess would lie 
down in the porch and wait for 
her. On one occasion the lady 
went away from home for a 
month, and consigned Bess to 
the care of a younger sister. 
Bess acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, and temporarily trans- 
ferred her allegiance to that 
particular sister, firmly but 
courteously declining to go out 
for a walk with any other 
member of the family. One 
day a sudden fancy prompted 
this young lady also to try her 
hand at the organ, and Bess 
accompanied her and lay down 
in the porch as usual. But 
nothing would induce her to 
go home when the organ prac- 
tice was over, and at last the 


girl had to go without her, 
feeling sure that the dog would 
find her way back when she 
was tired of waiting. Not, 
however, till a late hour of 
the night did a chilled and 
dispirited animal walk meekly 
into my father’s house and beg 
for a night’s shelter. 
‘* Haud equidem credo quia sit divini- 
tus illis 
Ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia 
major.” 
Strike out the negative, 
substitute zlli for illis, and 
Virgil’s words about the crows 
hold good of my Betty. 

Once only in the course of a 
thirteen years’ friendship was a 
complaint made to me about her 
behaviour. 

“T wish you’d speak to t’ owd 
Bess, sir,” quoth my Yorkshire 
landlady. 

“Why, what has she been 
doing?” 

“Well, sir, when you're out 
in t’ morning she will run up 
and down to t’ station along 
wi t’ bus, and it makes her 
common-like.” 

A want of dignity, forsooth, 
and not the behaviour of a 
lady ! 

A trivial circumstance, called 
in the vulgar tongue matri- 
mony, having at last brought 
her master and mistress to- 
gether, Bess spent the evening 
of an eventful life in happy 
contentment, passing many 
hours in trying to make up 
her mind whether the grey 
mare or the other beast was 
really the better horse of the 

pair. 

I have finished with the dogs 
I have known and have loved, 
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and now two pairs of eyes are 
gazing hard at me, and two 
eager faces seem to ask whether 
I can have the heart to omit 
all mention of them. They are 
a very handsome pair of little 
ladies, with totally different 
characters. Pixie, the Dandie 
Dinmont, in appearance a typi- 
cal specimen of her breed, is, as 
being my wife’s pet she ought 
to be, a charming companion 
fora lady. She vastly prefers 
running away to fighting, un- 
less, indeed, there is a rat afoot. 
Vixen, my daughter’s terrier, 
poses as a shy timid little thing, 
but really has the heart of a 
lioness, and, like the immortal 
Peppers and Mustards of Char- 
lies-hope, has been “ regularly 
entered, first wi’ rottens—then 
wi’ stoats or weasels—and then 
wi’ the tods and brocks,” and 
may be said to fear “ naething 


that ever cam wi’ a hairy skin 
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on’t.” She is a restless little 
lady, and the master-spirit of 
the pair, occasionally leading 
staid Pixie astray, and bring- 
ing her home in a state that 
tells of illegal hunting. 

Yet Vixen has matronly in- 
stincts, while the only young 
animal that Pixie is decently 
civil to is, strange to relate, 
the human boy, a creature 
which she dearly loves, es- 
pecially when it is plural. 

The third dog of the estab- 
lishment, a soulless beast, had 
puppies a time back. Vixen 
and Pixie, hearing the news, 
trotted off to the stable. The 
former went in and licked each 
puppy all over, by way, I sup- 
pose, of signifying her willing- 
ness to be godmother. But 
Pixie only put her head inside 
the door, and growled out her 
entire disapprobation of the 
whole affair, 
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MYSTERY. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


ALL inquiries, legal or histor- 
ical, which turn on comparison 
of handwriting are interesting 
and dubious. In the famous 
case of the guilty Casket 
Letters, attributed to Queen 
Mary, it is usually thought 
that, if we possessed the al- 
leged originals, we could solve 
the problem. They would be 
compared with the Queen’s 
authentic letters, of which 
thousands exist, and experts 
would decide. But the purpose 
of this essay is to show, by a 
precisely parallel case, in which 
the originals of the disputed 
letters, and genuine letters by 
the alleged writer, do exist, 
that modern comparison might 
lead to no result. This is a 
proof of the extraordinary skill 
in forgery which was possessed 
by the “fause notaires,” the 
writers or attorneys of Scotland 
in the sixteenth century. 

The legal case in which the 
documents wherewith we are 
concerned appeared is the 
so-called Gowrie conspiracy. 
Every Scot has heard of it, 
but this information is by no 
means commonly diffused in 
England. 

To the world at the moment 
the story shaped itself thus :— 
The king, on August 5, 1600, 
after a morning spent in the 
chase, dined, or, in modern 
terms, lunched, at the Perth 
house of a young, accomplished, 
and popular noble, Lord 
Gowrie, whose sister, Beatrix, 
was the favourite of the queen. 


Within an hour after the hos- 
pitable meal, the noble and his 
younger brother, Alexander 
Ruthven, were lying dead on 
the stairs or in a chamber of 
their house, stabbed by gentle- 
men in the retinue of the king. 
Of their retainers, some were 
wounded ; from them or others 
torture could extract no con- 
fession—for the prisoners had 
nothing to confess. The king, 
and a man of enigmatic char- 
acter, alleged that an attempt 
had been made on the royal 
life. But why, and in hope 
of what advantage? No pre- 
parations had been made, or at 
least none could be discovered, 
for escape and ultimate profit, 
if the king had really been 
slain. No forces had been col- 
lected, no party in the State 
had been warned. The two 
noble conspirators, if conspira- 
tors they were, had fallen 
beneath the sword of a royal 
page, and the hunting hangers 
or rapiers of two of the 
courtiers. Nothing like this 
had chanced since James IL. 
dirked, under trust, the 
Douglas on the royal hearth- 
stone. The dead were young, 
admired for manly grace, the 
Earl for rare learning, acquired 
at the University of Padua, de- 
votion to the Kirk, and intrepid 
resistance to despotic measures. 
Naturally enough the country 
stood doubtful; the preachers 
were openly incredulous. The 
only lips that, as far as was 
known, could speak, had been 
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silenced for ever; the conspir- 
acy, if conspiracy there had 
been, seemed aimless and ob- 
jectless. Inquiry ended in a 
blank wall, for men do not 
plot the death of a prince 
unaided, without resources, 
without a party or a plan. 

In spite of the impenetrable 
mist which veiled the events of 
that fatal day of August, the 
dead bodies of the two young 
Ruthvens were brought to trial, 
were found guilty, their noblesse 
was destroyed, their name was 
extirpated, and their estates 
were forfeited. Meanwhile, the 
Presbyterian ministers were 


sceptical as to the king’s ac- 
count of the events; his wit- 
nesses were misdoubted, and 
his character was tarnished by 
the belief that he himself had 
laid a plot to trap and slay the 


Ruthvens. 

After trying every published, 
and one unpublishable, theory 
of the king’s guilt, or of a purely 
accidental brawl, on the touch- 
stone of certain universally 
admitted facts in the case, I 
am constrained to believe that 
James was entirely innocent, 
and that the two young Ruth- 
vens really were engaged in a 
plot to capture his person. 
This theory would remain 
valid, whatever opinion we 
may hold of the evidence of 
the contested letters which we 
are now to discuss. The 
Singular thing is that none 
of our historians, down to Pro- 
fessor Masson, the distinguished 
editor of the Register of Privy 
Council,! has had the good 
fortune to know the real facts 
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of the case. Whether they 
have undoubtingly accepted the 
letters in dispute (like Mr Tytler 
and Mr Hill Burton), or un- 
hesitatingly rejected them, like 
the ingenious Mr Louis Barbé,? 
they have been guessing in the 
dark. 

For my own part, when first 
wandering in the mazes of this 
old labyrinth, my thought was, 
“Tf I could only get at the 
papers of Tam o’ the Cowgate!” 
The learned historical collector 
and antiquary so styled, the 
founder of the House of Had- 
dington, was King’s Advocate 
in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and so, of 
course, was engaged for the 
Crown in this affair. My 
instinct was not wrong. Sir 
William Fraser’s ‘ Memorials of 
the Earls of Haddington’ was 
published in 1889—far too late 
for Mr Tytler and Mr Hill 
Burton, too late for Dr Masson 
and Mr Barbé—and in Sir 
William Fraser’s analysis of 
Tam o’ the Cowgate’s papers 
is one key to the mystery. 
It turns in the lock, but who 
can open the door? 

In the years 1608, 1609, 
were produced, in private ex- 
aminations of a man named 
Sprot, and in a later trial, 
—sequels of the Gowrie case, 
—certain letters attributed to 
a laird named Robert Logan 
of Restalrig, near Edinburgh, 
letters written to the Earl of 
Gowrie and two other persons 
in July 1600. If these letters 
are authentic (as Mr Tytler 
and Mr Hill Burton thought 
unquestionable), Logan and 





1 Volume viii., 1607-1610, published in 1888, 
? The Tragedy of Gowrie House, 1887. 
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Gowrie, just before August 5, 
1600, were certainly engaged 
in a highly treasonable con- 
spiracy. First, then, who was 
this Logan? what were his 
character and previous per- 
formances ? 

Logan, though a Lothian 
laird, was not, like so many 
of them, “an earnest professor 
of Christ Jesus.” He was 
rather a genial ruffian; but 
cant was then so engrained 
that, writing to the infamous 
Archibald Douglas, Logan 
“commits him to the care of 
Christ.” This was his usual 
formula. Several genuine letters 
of his, dated in 1585-87, are in 
the Hatfield MSS., and we find 
that he was then an intriguer 
with Archibald Douglas, the 
Master of Gray, and Bothwell, 
of whose secret understanding 
with Elizabeth he was well 
aware. He appears to have 
been in London with the 
Master of Gray’s embassy in 
favour of Mary (1586-87); and, 
with all the Whittingham 
Douglases, Bothwell, and the 
Master, he was an adventurer 
whom the party of the Kirk 
might find useful, but who 
was ready to betray any em- 
ployer. He was in the secrets 
of the Court, was a half-brother 
of Lord Home, and cousin of 
the Master of Gray, upon whom 
in 1587 he acted as spy for 
Walsingham. In addition to 
Restalrig, and Gunnisgreen near 
Eyemouth, he owned Fast Castle 
on the desolate shore of the 
Northern Sea. This eyrie, 
joined to the mainland by a 





high narrow rib of land, with 
a drawbridge, and impregnable 
from the side of the sea-cliffs, 
suggested the fortalice of the 
Master of Ravenswood in ‘The 
Bride of Lammermoor.’ Such 
was Logan of Restalrig, “a vain 
loose man, a favourer of thieves 
reputed ; yet a man of a good 
clan, as they here term it, and 
a good fellow.” Robert Cecil 
had been inquiring as to Res- 
talrig’s qualities ; in 1599 Lord 
Willoughby described him in 
the terms quoted. To Logan, 
or at least to Restalrig, his 
place, the most austere of the 
preachers, Mr Robert Bruce, 
twice repaired after the Gowrie 
Plot, in seasons of sorrow, or 
when a crisis called for prayer 
and meditation. Logan had 
been of Bothwell’s allies; one 
of his servitors is included in 
a list of them (December 8, 
1592). He himself, as a har- 
bourer of Bothwell, was de- 
nounced a rebel (February 12, 
1593), and again (June 13, 
1594) was denounced, when 
three of his men beat a 
burgess on the way to 
Berwick, and robbed him of 
£950. In March 1599 he was 
bound over not to let Fast 
Castle be seized by “any of 
his majesty’s traitors or re- 
bels.”2 He boasted, if one of 
his letters is genuine, that he 
had sheltered Bothwell in Fast 
Castle during the stress of his 
guerilla life, and that neither 
king nor Council could come 
at him. Such was the chief 
ally of that eminent bulwark 
of the Kirk, the young Ear! 





1 Border Papers, vol. ii. p. 583. 
2 Privy Council Register, vol. v., s.v. “‘ Logan.” 
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of Gowrie, if the later evidence 
is accepted. Logan’s den of 
Fast Castle, his relations with 
the most artful conspirators, 
the fact that he had attracted 
the attention of Robert Cecil, 
marked him out as a_ useful 
ally in a desperate plot, such 
as, in July-August 1600, he 
is said to have contrived with 
Gowrie. He was greedy, of 
course. He had been engaged 
in a “band” with one of the 
wizard lairds of Merchistoun, 
who, “by arts to him known,” 
was to discover for Logan a 
hidden treasure.! Probably 
the divining-rod was to be used. 
But we do not know the 
result. Now, for his reward 
from Gowrie he was to receive, 
as is averred, the estate of 
Dirleton, then a possession of 
the Ruthvens, and lying near 
Logan’s own properties. 

But how was all this dis- 
covered? The leading modern 
historians of Scotland, while 
accepting the evidence for 
Logan’s alliance with Gowrie, 
touch very slightly on its 
nature. Logan, and a trusted 
emissary of his, an illiterate 
ruffian named “ Laird” Bower, 
died in 1606. In April 1608 
a country writer, George Sprot, 
Logan’s law agent, was ar- 
rested at Eyemouth. He was 
fond of drink, and had blabbed 
of what he might tell if he 
would. He was tortured, and 
all that followed is an almost 
Inextricable maze of folly and 
fraud. There exist an official 
and false, and a genuine and 


true, version of Sprot’s con- 
fessions. The official versions 
are to be read in his indict- 
ment, or dittay, of August 12, 
1608, the day when he was 
tried and hanged; and also in 
‘The Examinations of George 
Sprot,’ officially authenticated, 
and published in England with 
a pious and pedantic intro- 
duction by Abbott, later Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” Both 
of these sets of documents have 
been deliberately falsified and 
garbled, —a fact unknown to 
our historians. This is proved 
by the actual manuscripts of 
Sprot’s confessions, retained 
by the King’s Advocate of the 
day, Sir Thomas Hamilton, and 
still extant among the archives 
of his family. They are sum- 
marised in the records of his 
house by Sir William Fraser, 
‘Memorials of the Earls of 
Haddington’ (1889). 

Sprot was arrested, as we 
saw, in April 1608. What be- 
fell him we do not know, on 
documentary evidence. The 
contemporary preacher and 
historian, Calderwood (whose 
source, here, is an anonymous 
MS. in the Wodrow collection), 
tells us that Sprot first con- 
fessed to the plot and the 


.genuineness of the letters. 


Next, under torture, he with- 
drew his confessions, and said 
that he had forged the letters. 
In July, Lord Dunbar treated 
him kindly. Now we come to 
a confession of his, signed by 
him on July 5, and among 
the muniments of the Earl 
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‘ The contract is photographed in ‘National MSS. of Scotland,’ vol. iii. No. 
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of Haddington.' In this paper, 
all in Sprot’s hand, and sent 
to the Earl of Dunbar (Sir 
George Hume), Sprot says 
that he will die for it that 
Logan was a conspirator with 
Gowrie. (From July 5 on- 
wards the confessions were 
not made under torture.) This 
fact Sprot learned, he says, 
from a letter of Gowrie and a 
letter of young Ruthven to 
Logan. Logan sent his man, 
Bower, with the answers; “and 
a long time thereafter Bower 
let me see the first of Gowrie’s 
letters,” and also a letter from 
Logan to Bower. This letter 
bade Bower come in haste to 
Logan, to carry a missive from 
him to Gowrie concerning the 
lands of Dirleton, “ which direc- 
tion to Bower himself is among 
the rest of the letters produced.” 
So Sprot averred on July 5. 
This piece is No. 2 in the al- 
leged plot-letters. 

Now, when Sprot’s indict- 
ment was drawn up, on August 
12, no mention whatever of 
“letters produced” is made. 
There is talk of one letter, from 
Gowrie to Logan, not incrimin- 
ating, and of one from Logan 
to Gowrie, stolen by Sprot, 
but that letter certainly was 
not then “ produced.” 
the MSS. show, by July 5 
letters had been produced, but 
only in private examinations. 
(They were to appear later.) All 
mention of them is suppressed 
in Sprot’s indictment, and in 
the official account (and our 
historians know no other) of 
his confessions. Nor does the 
official account contain the fol- 
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lowing remarks of Sprot (which 
are in the manuscripts): ‘ These 
things I testify to be of verity 
on sure, resolved, and clear con- 
science, as I would answer to 
God, notwithstanding that I 
purged the laird [Logan] of 
the writing of the letters pro- 
duced. For indeed, I confess to 
my own shame and God’s glory, 
I formed and framed them ”— 
the “letters produced ”—“ all to 
the true meaning and purpose 
of the letter that Bower let me 
see, to make the matter the 
more clear by these arguments 
and circumstances, for the cause 
I showed to the lords of before” 
(on some earlier unrecorded 
occasion), and here follows 
Sprot’s signature. 

Thus, before July 5, 1608, in 
unrecorded confessions, Sprot 
had revealed the connection of 
Logan with the Gowrie plot, 
which he knew of, especially 
through one letter of Gowrie’s, 
and one of Logan to Bower, 
both shown to him by Bower. 
But the “letters produced” 
(that is, letters 1, 2, 3, and 5) 
Sprot forged, he says (July 5), 
on the lines of his actual 
knowledge. He did this, he 
says, “to make the matter 
more clear,” for the purpose 
of blackmailing Logan’s heirs. 
If we conjecture that on an 
earlier occasion he was prom- 
ised his life in return for dis- 
closures, then we have 4 
motive for his confessed for- 
geries, if made after the prom- 
ise of life. But we do not 
hear that he received any 
promise of his life; he denies 
it on oath, and we do hear 





1 Memorials, vol. i. p. 105. 
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(from Calderwood, whose ver- 
sion is correct) that the letters 
which he first attributed to 
Logan, and then confessed to 
be forged, were found in his 
house. Three of those published, 
and six never published, were 
so found ; one (5) was produced 
by a man named Ninian Chirn- 
side, to whom Sprot had given 
this, and another, for purposes 
of blackmail. Still following 
the MSS., on July 15, Sprot, 
being again examined, repeated, 
from memory, the one letter of 
Gowrie’s which he said that he 
had seen. It is not incriminat- 
ing, as cited in the official 
accounts ; it merely expresses a 
desire to meet Logan.' This 
letter, Sprot said, Bower showed 
him, and spoke of another to 
Logan from young Ruthven. 
Sprot was then asked whether 
Restalrig’s letter to his servant 
Bower (2), demanding his pres- 
ence, andspeaking of his hopes to 
acquire Gowrie’s Lothian estate, 
Dirleton, was in Logan’s own 
handwriting. This letter had 
been “produced” by Sprot, as 
of Logan’s hand. Sprot replied 
that he himself had written the 
letter to Logan’s dictation, but 
that he had also forged a copy 
of it, now produced, in imita- 
tion of Logan’s own hand. 
(In saying this I think that 
Sprot perjured himself.) He 
had often forged letters of 
Logan’s, after the Laird’s death, 
and had sold them, as instru- 
ments of extortion, to friends 


of the Laird, debtors to his 
estate ! 


On July 16 Sprot said that 
Logan in 1602, after he sold 
Fast Castle, destroyed, with 
Bower, letters, one of them 
from young Ruthven. Wit- 
nesses called by Sprot in proof 
of this assertion denied any 
knowledge of the facts, on 
oath, naturally, for their lives 
hung on denial. On August 6 
Sprot reiterated his confession 
of having forged the letters. On 
the 9th August he was assured 
that he must die. He was 
asked why (before July 5) he 
had first accused Logan of 
writing the letters produced ; 
and next had acquitted him 
of such writing, yet still per- 
sisted in accusing him of guilty 
knowledge of Gowrie’s conspir- 
acy. He merely clave to his 
statements: Logan was guilty, 
but he, Sprot, forged four of 
the five letters on the lines 
of the actual facts. On August 
10 Sprot emitted the form of 
confession on which (with not- 
able alterations) his officially 
published indictment is based. 
He abounds (in the MS. re- 
port) in Defoe-like detail. In 
July 1600 he was at Fast 
Castle with Logan. He saw 
Logan begin a letter, and place 
it, unfinished, “between the 
bunker,” or bench (a coal-bunker 
is now a coal-box), “and the 
wall at the head of the table, 
where the laird sat at meat.” ? 
Sprot read the letter in Logan’s 
absence, and replaced it; it 
was to Gowrie. Having been 
shown, by Bower, Gowrie’s 
harmless letter to Logan, 





Pitcairn, vol. ii, p. 272. 


* Bunker=bench, and the benches were often fitted with lids, and so became 
boxes. Hence the modern “bunker” at golf. 
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Sprot now smelled a rat. 
Some three months after the 
deaths of the Ruthvens—say 
in November 1600—Bower, at 
Berwick, told Sprot that Logan 
was likely to go abroad on ac- 
count of “the turn he had ado 
with the Earl of Gowrie.” 
On going home, Logan bade 
Bower bring him the letter to 
Gowrie which Sprot had read 
in part. Now Bower could 
not read, and asked Sprot to 
help him to find the letter 
among a number of papers. 
Why, if Bower could not read, 
Logan wrote to him does not 
appear. Sprot, at all events, 
found, concealed, and kept the 
letter of Logan to Gowrie. The 
indictment says that Sprot kept 
the letter, “and divers times 
read it.” But Sprot in the 
MSS. declares that he kept the 
letter “ till he framed three new 
letters wpon it.” He either lied 
or made a slip of memory. He 
said that he read the unfinished 
letter in Fast Castle. Now it 
is dated from Gunnisgreen. 
But note that Government con- 
cealed, for their own ends, his 
confession of forgery. 

Here, at last, we reach 
something intelligible. There 
are five plot-letters alleged to 
be by Logan. Of these, one 
(No. 2) is a copy, forged by 
Sprot, of a genuine letter to 
Bower, dictated to Sprot by 
Logan. (This, for reasons, I 
do not believe.) One (No. 4) is, 
by Sprot’s account, a genuine 
letter of Logan to Gowrie, 
stolen by Sprot from Bower, 
who had it in his keeping. 
Three (No. 1, No. 3, No. 5), to 
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an unknown man, are forgeries 
by Sprot, on the lines of No. 
4, Logan’s genuine letter to 
Gowrie, stolen by Sprot from 
Bower. These were forged “to 
make the matter clear.” On 
reading No. 1, No. 3, and No, 
5, it is plain that they might 
easily, or rather must, have 
been forged on the model of 
No. 4. The phrases are some- 
times almost verbally identi- 
cal; the facts and sentiments 
are the same: they turn on 
five or six topics, all exist- 
ing in letter 4. Sprot, at an 
early examination, before July 
5, had denounced the laird of 
Kinfauns as the Unknown, but 
this he withdrew later; he had 
simply “framed,” “devised,” 
“counterfeited,” “imagined,” or 
forged all these three letters, 
while No. 2, in substance 
genuine, was forged from a 
true copy dictated by Logan. 
On July 5 Sprot confessed that 
“all the letters produced” were 
forged by him, but the one 
genuine(?) letter (No. 4) had 
not yet been produced. It was 
in Sprot’s chest, rolled up in 
a paper; so he confessed on 
August 10.1 This letter was 
not produced at the public trial 
(August 12), where Spottis- 
woode was present. From its 
non - production Spottiswoode 
inferred that Sprot made a 
false hysterical confession — 
not an uncommon thing when 
a mysterious crime works on 
weak imaginations.? But the 
cause of the non-production 
at the public trial (August 
12) of the genuine letter, 
and of the forged specimens, 





1 Pitcairn, vol. ii. p. 273. 


2 Spottiswoode, vol. iii. pp. 199, 200. 
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was this: the king’s officers, 
Dunbar and Balmerino, kept 
them all in reserve to use 
in a later trial for ruining 
Logan’s heir by forfeiting her 
estates. In the indictment of 
Sprot the letter of Logan is a 
mere patchwork, with varia- 
tions, of the genuine(?) letter 
of Logan to Gowrie, and of one 
of the letters to the Unknown, 
confessedly forged by Sprot. 
This letter, in the indictment, 
was dictated from memory by 
Sprot. The prosecution, as 
yet, did not produce the genu- 
ine letter (No. 4). They found 
it after Sprot’s confession of 
August 10, but before his exe- 
cution on August 12. 

The points to be particularly 
noted are that Sprot and Chirn- 
side did produce four letters, 
when privately examined, be- 
fore July 5; that Sprot at first 
attributed them to Logan; that 
he next withdrew the imputa- 
tion, and said that he had 
forged them himself; that he 
finally confessed to having 
one genuine letter of Gowrie 
to Logan; that he cited it in- 
accurately from memory ; that 
his citations were printed in 
his indictment; and that at 
his examinations, and on the 
scaffold, he persisted in aver- 
ring the guilt of Logan, known 
to him both from letters which 
he had read and conversations 
with Logan and Bower. One 
genuine treasonable letter he 
had, he maintained: the rest, 
though true in matter of fact, 
were (contrary to his original 
statement) forged by himself— 
one a copy of an actual letter 
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dictated by Logan, others on 
the lines of the letter to Logan 
from Gowrie. 

But the prosecution, in offi- 
cial publications, suppressed, as 
we saw, all mention of letters 
produced by Sprot. They sup- 
pressed, too, his confession that 
he had forged four of the “letters 
produced.” These official sup- 
pressions had their purpose. In 
June 1609 the cold remains of 
Logan were tried before the 
Lords of the Articles, a Parlia- 
mentary Committee of all 
Estates. The Lords, or some of 
them, were very sceptical as to 
Logan’s guilt.1. Dunbar, who, 
like Balmerino, was heavily in 
debt to Logan’s heir, exerted 
himself in the case. The Lords 
of the Articles, unanimously, 
brought a verdict of guilty 
against Logan, and his heir was 
ruined. The Lords were con- 
vinced by the production of five 
letters of Logan: one to Gowrie 
(genuine), one to Bower (the 
letter dictated by Logan to 
Sprot, and recopied in Logan’s 
hand by Sprot), and three to a 
person unnamed, but addressed 
as “Right Honourable Sir.” 
These three were modelled by 
Sprot on the one genuine letter : 
they are mere variations on the 
themes and phrases of the 
genuine letter (No. 4). 

Seven honourable witnesses 
—three ministers, a sheriff- 
clerk, a local notary, a yeoman, 
and the Provost of Edinburgh 
—swore that the handwriting 
and orthography (both peculiar) 
of these five letters were Lo- 
gan’s. They produced many 
authentic letters of his, and 





1 Hamilton to the King. Pitcairn, vol. ii. p. 292, June 21, 1609. 
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their evidence, beyond doubt 
honest, won the verdict of the 
Lords of the Articles. But on 
the record of the rolls of Parlia- 
ment it is never said whence 
these five letters were procured. 

The inference is only too 
obvious. In August 1608 the 
prosecution suppressed the fact 
that Sprot had first put in 
letters alleged to be by Logan, 
and had then confessed that he 
himself had forged them. In 
June 1609 they brought for- 
ward, clearly, these very letters, 
—one genuine, four confessed 
to be forgeries,—and thus was 
the dead Logan condemned on 
them. The world knew not 
that Sprot had produced four 
of them, and had also with- 
drawn them as counterfeits, in 
1608. The seven witnesses to 
handwriting honestly believed 
that the letters were authentic. 

Now, this is precisely where 
the crucial question arises. Our 
historians, though they pos- 
sessed the plot-letters attrib- 
uted to Logan, had no genuine 
letters of his with which to 
compare them. They only 
knew a single signature of his, 
“Restalrig,” attached to the 
band with Napier of Merchis- 
toun. But, on looking into the 
Calendar of the Hatfield MSS. 
(volumes iii. and iv.), I observed 
that Lord Salisbury inherits 
from his ancestor, Lord Burgh- 
ley, a number of letters written 
by Logan to Archibald Douglas 
in 1585-87. I also found that 
two letters from Logan to 
Walsingham, letters signed 
“876 ++,” exist in the British 
Museum. These last were 
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written at a dangerous mo- 
ment, before news of the execu- 
tion of Mary Stuart reached 
Edinburgh. The Master of 
Gray, suspected (unjustly) of 
having urged her death when 
he was sent to plead for her 
(December 1586-January 1587), 
dared not, on his return to 
Scotland, to communicate open- 
ly with England. He therefore 
asked Archibald Douglas, then 
in London, to forward all Eng- 
lish letters for him under cover 
to Logan of Restalrig. Thereon 
the person signing “876++” 
wrote to Walsingham from Edin- 
burgh, saying that by the Master 
of Gray’s orders he (876 ++) 
was to have the Master’s let- 
ters forwarded to himself, and 
that he would betray the Mas- 
ter, his cousin, to Walsingham. 
Therefore 876+ + is Logan of 
Restalrig. But these letters of 
his are in an Italian hand; he 
either feigned it, or employed a 
secretary who could write it, 
perhaps Mr Sprot. 

Here, then, no comparison of 
handwriting was possible. But 
Mr Gunton, Lord Salisbury’s 
librarian, most obligingly made 
tracings of parts of the Logan 
letters at Hatfield, and the 
Rev. Mr Anderson, of the Gen- 
eral Register House, made 
tracings from the plot-letters 
deposited there. Both sets of 
letters presented all the pe- 
culiarities of Logan’s ortho- 
graphy, as described by wit- 
nesses in the trial of 1609, and 
also the eccentricity (not then 
described) of scattering....§ 
up and down the text where 
no mark of a period was needed. 





’ Papers relating to the Master of Gray, February 20-March 3, 1587. 
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The tracings of five signatures 
from the Hatfield and five 
from the plot letters convinced 
Mr Gunton that any bank 
clerk, wont to deal with Logan, 
would have passed a cheque 
signed “Restalrig” as it is 
signed whether in the Hatfield 
or Edinburgh examples. These 
are rough tests, it may be said, 
and stricter methods were next 
applied. The letters in the 
Register House and at Hatfield 
were photographed and com- 
pared. The result was that, 
while one Edinburgh letter, out 
of five, is said by Sprot to be 
genuine, Mr Anderson, with 
his great experience, has found 
no difference in any respect be- 
tween letter 4, the alleged gen- 
uine example, and the others, 
which are confessed forgeries. 
Mr Gunton is of the same 
opinion. 

It may be said, then, that 
the Edinburgh letter 4 (Logan 
to Gowrie, July 29, 1600) is 
not the genuine letter which 
Sprot says that he stole, but 
which was not produced in 
August 1608, whether the pro- 
secution had then recovered it 
from Sprot’s chest or not. If it 
is not that letter, it strengthens 
my argument in favour of the 
high state to which the art 
of forgery had been carried. 
The prosecution must have 
enlisted another forger, whose 
work cannot be distinguished 
from that claimed by Sprot as 
forged work of hisown. But, it 
may be argued, letter 4 is also 
a forgery by Sprot. The objec- 
tion is that, first, if so, Sprot 
was not only a marvel as a 
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forger, but had an extraordinary 
power of creating character. 
The playful convivial ruffianism 
of Logan, his hope to meet 
Gowrie over “a fine hattit kit” 
(syllabub), “with sugar, comfits, 
and wine”; his objections to 
allowing his half-brother, Lord 
Home, to know of the plot, 
“in good faith he will never 
help his friend nor harm his 
foe,” are characteristic touches. 
Logan places more confidence 
in Bower, his messenger,—“I 
trow he would not spare to 
ride to Hell’s gate to pleasure 
me.” He looks forward in case 
of success to an anniversary 
dinner. “I hope that the 
King’s buck-hunting at Falk- 
land this year shall prepare 
some dainty cheer for us against 
that dinner the next year. 
Hoc jocose, to animate your 
Lordship at this time.” The 
letter has been written “on 
two sundry idle days, for I 
durst not let any of my writers 
know of it.” The postscript 
ends: “I will never forget the 
good sport that your Lordship’s 
brother told me of a noble man 
of Padua, it comes so oft to my 
memory. And, indeed, it is 
aparasteur [a propos] to this 
purpose we have in hand.” 
Apparently some Paduan ro- 
mance or real incident supplied 
the young Paduan student, 
Gowrie, with the idea of the 
plot. With his jollity Logan is 
also godly ; he invokes “Godis 
grace” on the enterprise, to 
which he will be loyal, “al- 
though the scaffold were al- 
ready set up.” The whole letter 
should be read.!_ But even these 
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touches, especially the Paduan 
hint, are of a notable natural- 
ness and spontaneity. If Sprot 
invented the letter, he had a 
genius for delineating character 
which Sir Walter Scott might 
have envied. 

There is another point. Logan 
writes, “I have already sent 
another letter to the gentleman 
your Lordship knows, as the 
bearer will inform your Lord- 
ship of his answer and for- 
wardness with your Lordship.” 
Now Sprot confessed that he 
forged three letters on the model 
of letter 4, and these were pro- 
duced in his private examina- 
tions, and later in the public 
trial of 1609. These three 
letters—1, 3, 5—have no ad- 
dress, and begin “ Right 
Honourable Sir.” Hach of 
them is a pastiche framed on 
letter 4. Here we have, twice, 
“the sport M. A. told me of 
Padua,” “the reckless toys of 
Padua.” Here we have the 
scheme of a meeting at Fast 
Castle, the visitors coming by 
sea, as if on a pleasure sail, 
which is in letter 4. Here we 
have the same commendations 
of Laird Bower, Logan’s mes- 
senger. We have the same 
insistence on secrecy. Letters 
are to be returned to their 
writers. The king’s hunting 
is again insisted on as the time 
for action. Gowrie’s old tutor, 
Mr Rhind, and Logan’s half- 
brother are again to be left 
out of the plot. Logan’s inten- 
tion of visiting Perth occurs in 
letter 4 and in letter 3. In 
short, letters 1, 3, 5 are mere 
barrel-organs playing over and 
over again the tunes of letter 4. 
They are “framed” on that one 
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letter, and on the mention of 
“a gentleman” in that letter 
to whom Logan has written. 
That gentleman is the Un- 
known to whom Sprot forged 
the three letters, 1, 3, 5. There 
is nothing new in these three 
letters except the mention of 
“one other man,” who is to ac- 
company the recipient, Gowrie, 
and Ruthven, in the boat to 
Fast Castle. By that man the 
forger may have intended the 
king. 

I incline to infer, then, that 
Sprot told the truth when he 
said that these three letters, 
with their triple repetitions of 
the matter in the fourth letter, 
were forged on the model of 
that letter (with dates inserted 
rather at random). The fourth 
letter was not forged on them by 
an artist in the employment of 
the Government, who possessed 
it before Sprot’s execution. 

Now, granting this to be s0, 
and the fourth letter to be 
genuine in substance, Logan 
and Gowrie were certainly 
meditating high treason. The 
scaffold was before their eyes, 
—that is confessed. But what 
did they mean to do? Spottis- 
woode writes that Sprot con- 
fessed that they intended to 
kidnap James and take him to 
Fast Castle. Spottiswoode was 
present at the public trial, and 
at the last dying confession 
of Sprot; but the intended 
kidnapping does not appear in 
the Haddington MSS. or m 
the publications of the Gov- 
ernment. There, the charge 
is that of murder. Whatever 
the plot was, if we accept 
letter 4 as genuine, Logan on 
July 29 did not know the day 
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of action. Moreover, if we may 
accept the published official ac- 
count, Sprot confessed that 
Bower carried the letter of 
July 29 to Gowrie, and re- 
turned, bearing a reply, “within 
five days”—say by August 4. 
Logan was then in Lothian. 
Why did he ride to Lothian if 
James was to be brought by 
sea to Fast Castle, say on 
August 6 or August 7? Well, 
we do not know that James 
was to be brought to Fast 
Castle. If by “Lothian” his 
house of Restalrig, near Leith, 
is intended, Logan would there 
get the earliest news of the suc- 
cess of the plot. The tale of its 
failure reached Edinburgh early 
on August 6. Suppose the news 
had been that the king had van- 
ished. Then, I think, Logan 
would have cannily trotted to 
Dirleton, Gowrie’s house near 
North Berwick. There was 
Gowrie’s mother (who had once 
already helped to kidnap James 
with great and successful art) ; 
there were his younger brothers. 
Gowrie had sent his mother 
thither, from Perth, about 
August 1. There was the 
nearest point for a landing, 
if you sailed out of the mouth 
of Tay and rounded Fife Ness. 
Moreover, Gowrie’s friends 
gave out, as proof of his 
imnocence, that before August 
® he had sent “all his men and 
provisions” to his house of 
Dirleton (an Edwardian castle), 
and had proclaimed his inten- 
tion to go thither “the same 
night,” the night of August 5. 
Calderwood asserts this; and 
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on August 11, 1600, Sir John 
Carey wrote the same story 
to Cecil. Gowrie’s move was 
clever: he openly said he was 
going to Dirleton ; and to Dirle- 
ton, perhaps down Tay and 
round by sea, he probably did 
mean to go—with a passenger, 
the king! Once at Dirleton, 
his castle well provisioned, 
and manned by “all his 
men,” as Carey says, he would 
meet Logan there. It was 
thence but a summer pleas- 
ure sail to Fast Castle; and 
Berwick was handy—of course, 
in English keeping. The many 
grudges which England and the 
preachers at that moment bore 
against James are well known ; 
and to kidnap James in the in- 
terests of the preachers and of 
England was a familiar, favour- 
ite, and successful old device. 
Thus, granting letter 4 to be 
genuine, or a forged copy of a 
genuine letter, Logan was al- 
most certain to ride to Lothian 
before August 5, when he is said 
by Sprot to have doneso. By 
noon, or earlier, on August 6, 
Logan heard that the Gowries 
were dead. So he tarried de- 
murely over fine hattit kits, 
comfits, and wine, at Restalrig 
for a week or so, all unsus- 
pected; and undiscovered he 
died, Bower preceding him to 


‘his rest in the year 1606. 


Thus, if letter 4 is Logan’s, 
in substance, the ancient riddle 
is mastered. Moreover, we may 
say that, if Sprot constructed 
the forgeries to which he con- 
fessed, they might deceive ordin- 
ary modern witnesses. When 





from the Gowrie side, unpublished. 


* Border Papers, vol. ii. p. 667. So also in the only contemporary account 
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the art of forgery was carried 
to such a pitch of excellence 
by a mere drunken body of 
a country writer (whose own 
“hand of write” was unlike 
Logan’s), what may not an 
Edinburgh practitioner have 
done in the way of forging the 
letters attributed to Queen 
Mary? My scheme is work- 
able: the main difficulty is, 
Why did Logan let Bower keep 
his letter to Gowrie (letter 4) 
a day after the failure of the 
plot? That problem I cannot 
solve; but if letter 4 is not a 
copy of the letter which Sprot 
“quietly abstracted” while help- 
ing Bower to look for it, what 
is letter 4? What conceivable 
motive could so clever a man 
as Sprot have for constantly 
attesting, not under torture, 
and beneath the shadow of 
certain death, that one genuine 
letter he had possessed? That 
he spoke truth in saying that 
he based his three letters to 
the Unknown on letter 4, 
slavishly repeating its ideas, 
will, I think, be generally ad- 
mitted by all who make a 
careful comparison. When we 
know what Sprot really did 
confess, as we do, at last, 
through the Haddington papers, 
the framing of 1, 3, and 5 on 
4 becomes glaringly obvious. 
But, before this was known, 
what ingenious theories, for and 
against the plot and the letters, 
were builded on false premisses 
by our historians! No letters 
were ever produced in 1608, 
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cried Mr Mark Napier; the 
prosecution forged all five let- 
ters to ruin Logan’s heirs, and 
save a few thousand marks to 
Lord Dunbar. But now we 
know that letters really were 
produced in Sprot’s examin- 
ations, only Dunbar kept the 
fact dark for his own bad pur- 
poses. That, at all events, is 
perfectly certain. 

Some witnesses, and persons 
accused by Sprot, were kept in 
prison, or confined to Edin- 
burgh, for years, under sus- 
picion, or to keep them silent. 
Not the least amazing fact is 
that three of the Edinburgh 
ministers, and the minister of 
Duddingstone, heard Sprot 
confess these letters to be 
counterfeits, which Government 
later produced as _ genuine. 
Perhaps they could not, cer- 
tainly they did not, expose that 
transaction. To this level had 
James VI. reduced the once 
outspoken Kirk of Knox, 
Andrew Melville, and the Rev. 
Robert Bruce. Two of these 
four ministers had in 1600 been 
excluded from their parishes 
and pulpits for disbelief in 
James’s account of the Gowrie 
conspiracy. He had _ broken 
them in with a vengeance. 

I must express my gratitude 
to Lord Haddington for giving 
me access to the original MSS. 
in the case of Sprot, which 
contain the most curious pic- 
tures of the life and manners of 
the early seventeenth century 
in Scotland.! 





1 I have also to thank the Rev. Mr Anderson, of the Register House, who, 
since this article was in type, has discovered a Sprot-Logan letter torn into 


thirteen pieces, and wrapped in a sheet of contemporary paper. 


Like 1, 3, 5, 


it is forged on the model of 4. It is an artist’s sketch. 
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FAILURES IN FLORIDA. 


Ir South Africa be the grave 
of reputations, certainly Florida 
is the sepulchre of hopes. Ex- 
pectations, anticipations, delu- 
sions, illusions, all slouch along 
in a never-ending procession 
towards a common grave. The 
optimist who starts out with 
the most sanguine beliefs in 
the future of orange-growing, 
and the pessimist who adopts 
“truck-farming” as forlorn-hope 
of a disastrous career, come to 
a like end of repentance in dust 
and ashes. As for the lucky 


few who achieve something dis- 
tantly approximating to suc- 
cess, you may count them on 
your fingers. The country is a 
mere bottomless pit for labour 
and capital; and the chief 


point about it is that those 
things, which you can calcu- 
late with mathematical pre- 
cision must turn out all right, 
are the most certain to go 
wrong. Catastrophes crop up, 
undreamed of in your philos- 
ophy, and unhinted at in the 
prospectus of the land agent. 
All you can do is to face the 
game, and start on a fresh 
track towards a new disap- 
pointment. 

There was a _ millionaire 
lawyer in Pennsylvania, in 
the early "Eighties, who had 
purchased from the U.S. Gov- 
ernment vast tracts of land in 
Florida, on condition that he 
drained the lakes. Now, Flor- 
ida is one vast sandbank silt- 
ing towards the Gulf, and more 
than half of it swamp. If the 
lakes, which are at different 
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levels, could be drained by 
means of canals from one to 
another, it would also drain the 
whole of South Florida, and 
reduce the swamps. The great 
Okeechobee ‘Drainage Company 
carried out this undertaking 
very effectively. 

The land is of three qualities 
— muck,” “pine,” and “hum- 
mock.” On the pine-land grow 
stubby palmetto-bushes—it is 
harder work grubbing up pal- 
metto than anything else on 
earth—and live-oak, so called 
because (on poor land) it is the 
deadest thing anywhere,—out- 
wardly gnarled, mossy, pic- 
turesque ; inwardly a heap of 
rottenness that you can break 
with a kick. There are a few 
flowers, and the rest is pines. 
This land is periodically de- 
vastated by forest fires, which 
occur whenever the cattle-own- 
ing “Crackers” have used up 
all the grass in the district ; 
then they burn right and left, 
and new grass springsup. The 
pines, live-oak, and scrubby 
undergrowth flame like tinder. 
“Hummocks” are such hillier 
parts of the land as, being 
surrounded by swampy water, 
escape these fires, and so are 
left to vegetate in peace: they 
occur along the lake-shores, and 
are the nearest approach to that 
luxuriance of vegetation which 
one is led to expect in a sub- 
tropical climate. Here the trees 
and undergrowth are rank and 
dense,—wild orange, wild lemon, 
wild grape; Spanish moss fes- 
tooning everything, “lawyers”’ 
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or “ wait-a-bit”’ brambles, and 
sometimes poison-ivy, underfoot, 
and rattlesnakes in great abund- 
ance. “Rattlers” on land, and 
“gators” in the water, supply 
that element of risk without 
which no young Briton is ever 
truly happy. But some people 
seem immune from both reptiles. 
I have seen a man in thigh- 
boots striding along a ditch 
towards the lake, dislodging 
innumerable snakes, which rose 
and struck at his heels, while 
another fellow walked behind 
him laughing, treading the 
snakes and kicking them away. 
I don’t expect anybody to be- 
lieve this; but such were the 
facts. As for alligators, which 
an old writer terms “vexatious 
creatures,” they are very hard 
to hit. The eyes and the tip of 
the snout are the only parts 
that show above water, and 


you have to get abreast of the 
*gators in the water and shoot 


them just behind the eye. The 
people who make a speciality of 
hunting ’gators for their skin 
go out with a brazier lighted in 
a boat, much as one goes out 
with a lantern hunting deer. 
This attracts the ‘gators, and 
they come crowding up to be 
shot. The ordinary man, how- 
ever, merely cuts out the tongue 
of his prize and leaves the rest : 
an oil is extracted from the 
tongue, supposed to be particu- 
larly good as gun-oil. Snakes 
are of two kinds—the slow- 
moving, flat-nosed, blunt-tailed 
species, invariably poisonous, 
such as rattlers, moccasins, and 
spread-adders ; and the lithe, 
quick, whip-tailed, sharp-headed 
sort, such as the black snake, 
whip-snake, &c., which are 
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mostly supposed to be harmless, 
Fabulous legends, indeed, are 
told of the size and strength to 
which black snakes attain, and 
how they will then pursue a 
man at full gallop and swallow 
him at one fell gulp; but I have 
never known them capable of 
anything bigger for breakfast 
than eggs au naturel. They are 
terrible egg-burglars. One is 
supposed to catch up these 
sharp-nosed snakes by the tail, 
and crack them like whips,— 
when their heads will fly off; 
but it is a case of “ First catch 
your hare,” for they are like 
greased lightning. The spread- 
adder is one of the nastiest- 
looking customers to be met 
with. He is said to strike 
backwards. He spreads himself 
out and hisses horribly at you, 
making a great deal more com- 
motion than he is worth; but 
he is distinctly poisonous. It 
is etiquette to kill a “rattler” 
on sight, and to chop off his 
head and bury it. There is a 
tradition that the mate comes 
searching for the body, and is 
avenged on the murderer; but 
no doubt this is on a par with 
the English belief that an adder, 
no matter in how many pieces, 
never dies till sundown. 

All around the lakes drained 
by the Okeechobee Drainage 
Company there are scores of 
square miles of what is termed 
“muck-land,” where the sub- 
stratum of sand is covered to a 
depth of some four feet by a 
dense matted peaty substance, 
the débris, residuum, and decayed 
fibre of the long saw- grass 
which covers, or used to cover, 
these lands. This substance 1s 
like a meshed network of grass- 
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roots: it is inflammable, and 
will smoulder for days and 
weeks,—for ever, I suppose, if 
one didn’t put it out. If the 
whole thing, all the countless 
square miles of it, were allowed 
to burn itself to ash, — even 
though the process took years, 
—I believe it might be the 
reclaiming of the muck-land. 
The ashes would remain as 
an invaluable top-dressing to 
leaven the obdurate sand below, 
—and the problem would be 
solved. The stalks of the rank 
saw-grass are as thick as one’s 
wrist: it has to be cut down 
with axes, and then stubbed up 
either with a hoe or an oxen- 
plough. Niggers are generally 
employed to do the hoeing: 
they can stand exposure to heat 
better than whites, but they 
charge proportionately. You 
can cut out square chunks of 
muck and let it dry in the sun 
until it will crumble to a fine 
brown dust in your hands. 
Some men fondly imagined 
this would be a fine top-dress- 
ing for their orange - groves, 
and carried up quantities there. 
The rains run right through the 
porous sandy soil in which the 
oranges grow, and so fellows 
thought this spongy vegetable 
matter would retain the 
moisture; but it didn’t. Great 
hopes were afoot, however, in 
the early "Eighties, as regarded 
these muck-lands. Nobody 
knew how irredeemably sour 
they were, how hopelessly 
barren. The experiments tried 
so far had not been dazzling of 
result; but then all virgin soil 
18 more or less sour and un- 
workable till it has been tilled 
and fertilised. We did till and 
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fertilise. First we sowed rice, 
and dug it in green, to sweeten 
the land. The result was im- 
perceptible. We tried top- 
dressing of pulverised bones, of 
cotton-seed meal, of the com- 
post-heaps which were treasured 
at the back of every man’s 
dwelling, watched and tended 
with infinite care. We tried 
cutting out great blocks and 
crumbling them up dry, as 
previously described: we tried 
insulating little patches and 
nursing them separately, feed- 
ing and coddling them with 
this and that. But muck-land 
spelt failure every time. 
Sugar-cane was the great 
idea and goal of our desires. 
The sub-tropical climate, the 
humid heat generated along 
the lake levels, were the very 
thing for sugar-cane. The 
principal landowner in our 
neighbourhood wanted to have 
a sugar-refinery built ready for 
his cane when it should be 
grown; but, fortunately for 
him, that required more capital 
than he could run to: mean- 
while he put in a lot of cane 
from Cuba and elsewhere, and 
it failed, acres and acres of it. 
He and his partner were the 
nominal owners of ail land 
thereabouts (being backed up 
by money in London), and 
having bought it from the 
Pennsylvania man aforesaid at 
from $1 to $5 an acre, they 
retailed it at $8 to begin with, 
—by my time it had reached 
$25, and touched $40 dollars 
before it dropped again. There 
were plenty of guileless young 
Englishmen ready and willing, 
or their parents for them, to 
pay the price in cash. It is 
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probable that they hardly 
realised the subsequent com- 
pound interest to be paid, in 
fruitless toil and _ frustrate 
hopes, in vain endeavours to 
earn bread by the sweat of 
one’s brow, and equally vain 
endeavours to shake off malarial 
fever,—in the amount of spirits 
which it might be necessary to 
consume, to keep up a Mark 
Tapley cheerfulness in the face 
of circumstances. 

Every type of Britisher was 
represented in that foredoomed 
colony. The young fellow just 
fresh from school, whose deluded 
parents believed they had found 
“ an eligible opening for a young 
man” in Citron County. The 
“masher” of those days, come 
out to retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes, forget the Gaiety bar, 
and conceal the fact that he 
had in his boxes a dress-suit 
and two dozen white shirts. 
The ex-army man, frittering 
away his half-pay on fertilisers 
and futilities ; the baronet, who 
found carpentering more re- 
munerative than ancestral oaks; 
the seafaring man, Jack-ashore, 
a square peg in a round hole, 
making characteristically ener- 
getic efforts to accommodate 
himself to his surroundings. 
The scholastic type,—he gener- 
ally took pupils at a vast sum 
per annum, and sold them land 
—of sorts,—so that they learned 
wisdom, if nothing else, by pain- 
ful experience. The detrimental, 
or black sheep of a family, sent 
out from England by his people 
in haste to be rid of a mauvais 
sujet, and given a hundred 
a-year as long as he stays away 
and doesn’t attempt to come 
back—a familiar specimen of 
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the “remittance-man.” The 
chap who is prepared to be a 
Jack-of-all-trades while he waits 
for dead men’s shoes, and who 
sets himself with equal alacrity 
to digging street drains, stok- 
ing light engines, printing local 
newspapers, taking tenor parts 
in a travelling opéra - bouffe 
company, clerking at a store, 
or acting as ‘rowst-about” 
(handy-man) in a Gulf steamer. 
The wastrel or ne’er-do-well, 
nobody’s enemy but his own, 
good-humoured, cheerful, incor- 
rigible: there are plenty of him 
everywhere. Lastly, the man 
whose fate is always curst, 
against whom the stars fight 
in their courses, who tries one 
thing after another with the 
energy of desperation. He is 
always absurdly sanguine; not 
with the placidity of a Micaw- 
ber, but with a determination 
that this time things shall turn 
up trumps, the run of bad luck 
will be broken, he will beat 
Fortune at her own game—and 
so adds yet another to his 
illimitable list of failures. 
Peopled in this manner, Coos- 
ammee was practically an 
English township (Florida, 
originally a British possession, 
has never quite lost its British 
flavour, so to speak, chiefly 
because so many English go out 
there: it is the most Anglicised 
and the least American of all 
the States). It consisted of 
about thirty houses, thinly 
scattered among the pinewoods, 
of which a very few were in- 
habited by “Crackers” or 
native Floridians. The Crackers 
are so called from their being 
herdsmen armed with continu- 
ously cracking whips. Their 
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proverbial diet is “hog and 
hominy,’ and their manners 
are mostly like the snakes in 
Iceland. Their lean kine and 
razor-back pigs roam the woods 
at their own sweet will: once 
a-year these cattle are caught, 
numbered, and branded, the 
rest of the time the colonist has 
to protect himself against their 
depredations. This can be done, 
very inadequately, by fences; 
or, as the ultimate resort of 
those driven to distraction, by 
rifles. It is a somewhat Gilbert- 
ian position. If they ravage 
your property, you alone are to 
blame; and if you shoot them, 
you may possibly be lynched. 
The laws for their protection, 
of which every State has its 
own code, are very stringent, 
and they amount to this: In 
non-cattle-States you are more 
or less protected against cattle ; 
in cattle-States the beasts are 
protected against you. This 
creates a most difficult situation. 
The cattle are supposed to feed 
in the scant grass and sparse 
herbage of the woods: not un- 
naturally they know better pro- 
vender when they see it, in the 
shape of your carefully-fenced 
vegetation ; and where there’s 
a will there’s a way, usually a 
way in. One night, I remember, 
a whole drove of hogs were 
rooting round my place: I and 
my neighbour drove them out, 
all except one obstinate pig, 
which took refuge under the 
house (the houses are wooden 
“frame” ones, built on blocks 
Some two feet above ground) 
and refused to succumb to re- 
peated shots—so we crawled in 
under and chopped his head off 
With an axe, We then hastily 
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dug up all my patch of flowers, 
mostly marigolds, and buried 
the victim underneath, and re- 
placed the marigolds all ship- 
shape; so there was no appear- 
ance of guilt, beyond a few 
blood-spots, when the Cracker 
owner strolled up with a gun 
in search of the missing porker, 
and “guessed he had heard 
some shootin’ around.” He 
interviewed us at length on the 
verandah, but obtained no 
satisfaction, and departed with 
suspicions. Shortly after, my 
neighbour discovered a fiend in 
the shape of a savage old 
“tusker,” or boar-pig, rooting 
at his precious grove. Happen- 
ing to carry a revolver, he fired, 
and to his great amazement 
(for he was a very short-sighted 
man) down drops the tusker, 
dead as a door-nail. He was 
promptly interred under the 
biggest orange-tree in the 
grove; and all inquiries failed 
to resuscitate him. One is also 
greatly molested by _ rats, 
*possums, and such small deer; _ 
but the Crackers are not re- 
sponsible for these. The Cracker 
women have bulging upper lips, 
derived’ from their pernicious 
habit of “poking snuff,” which 
is stuffed up under the upper 
lip with a little bit of stick, 
and left there till renewed. At 
any country store, indeed, the 
chief requisites are laudanum 
for the men (they get through 
enormous quantities), and snuff 
and chewing-gum (another 
horrid habit) for the women. 
Occasionally some Englishman 
badly on the down - grade 
marries a Cracker woman. I 
have heard of one or two cases 
—but it is regarded as a scan- 
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dalous thing, and the last step 
but one in the “facilis descensus 
Averni.” 

The (supposed) staple in- 
dustries of Coosammee were, 
as I have mentioned, truck- 
farming and orange - culture. 
“Truck” means, briefly, such 
things as can be grown for 
the Northern markets — cu- 
cumbers, cabbages, sweet- 
potatoes, strawberries, pine- 
apples, tomatoes, melons, &c. 
Of these, the cucumbers are 
rarely more than four inches 
long, not a bit like our 
English ones. The cabbages 
are not worth exporting. The 
melons are too big for transit 
—four good-sized water-melons 
would fill a cart. Strawberries 


and pines no doubt would pay 
if they could be grown—but 
they can’t. 
hopelessness 


The inveterate 
of the soil is 
against them. One man 
started a flower-farm, with 
lilies and things, but it “bust- 
up.” Then he started a saw- 
mill, but that “bust-up.” He 
is probably “ bust-up” himself 
by this time. A certain Eng- 
lish M.P., whose knowledge of 
maritime matters ought to 
have stood him in better 
stead than it did, was tour- 
ing through Florida, and was 
of course entertained by many 
of the English folks and by 
all the land agents. He de- 
veloped a vast enthusiasm, 
which found a vent in letters 
to the London daily papers, 
eulogising the country as an 
unrivalled field for the go- 
ahead young Englishman ; and 
in this enthusiasm he bought 
some considerable acreage (dur- 
ing the dry season) on the 
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lake-front. He then went 
about bragging of his gnagnifi- 
cent investment. When he 
returned to look at it, he 
found that the land, becoming 
aware of his nautical pro- 
clivities, had obligingly turned 
into water. There is a fine 
old crusted story told about 
a certain colonel out from the 
old country, whose hobby was 
“pure water.” Every estate 
he looked over with a view 
to purchase, he first rushed 
to the well. <A Florida well 
is from ten to fifteen feet 
deep; and the water—well, be 
it as chaste as ice, as pure 
as snow, it shall not escape 
calumny. He passed on his 
quest, and at last one extra 
"cute land agent took him over 
a property where the well had 
been previously salted —ie,, 
several lumps of ice from the 
nearest ice-factory had been 
carefully planted in. Up comes 
the bucket to the torrid sun- 
shine, brimming over with 
beautiful ice-cold water; and 
the colonel clinched the bar- 
gain on the spot. But this 
is a digression from “truck.” 
I was about to say that 
tomatoes were grown success- 
fully by some fellows, and 
sent off to New York; but 
when all expenses were added 
up, the growers were rather out 
of pocket on the transaction. 
There is always a local market 
for cabbages, Irish potatoes, 
onions, &c., and for fruit, if 
one could get it to grow. 
Limes and guavas sometimes 
came our way from other 
quarters; but fruit usually 
took the form of tinned 
peaches and dried apples. 
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What people lived on there, 
before tinned things were in- 
vented, is an insoluble mystery 
—unless it was simply hog 
and hominy. I have person- 
ally experienced all the agonies 
of pioneer cooking, my own 
and other people’s, and am 
fortunate in being alive to 
tell the tale. After repeated 
gallant attempts, one aban- 
doned bread-making and took 
to “biscuit” (which is made 
with flour, water, lard, and 
baking - powder, and_ either 
baked as bread or fried as 
damper). Fresh meat, especi- 
ally Florida steak (which re- 
sembles stamped leather when 
you have hammered it enough 
to be possible for mastication), 
was equally a failure, on ac- 
count of its attractiveness to 
flies and buzzards; so one had 
perforce to fall back on tinned 
stuff again. Milk and butter 
did not exist at all, except 
the tinned kind. There are 
various other tinned stuffs, 
such as green-corn, and suc- 
cotash, which are practically 
unknown in England; _ but 
curry and Worcester sauce 
were the ultimate resort of 
the despairing. Pig existed in 
a vast variety of forms: there 
were eggs to be had occasion- 
ally, fish in the lakes, and 
venison once in a while. But 
all one’s culinary efforts were 
largely hampered by the dread- 
ful necessity of washing-up ; 
and eventually I came down 
to one single plate a-day, and 
washed it after each occasion 
of use. 

As for oranges, the pros- 
pectuses which allured me to 
Coosammee represented that 
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district as positively groaning 
—or just about to groan— 
under its golden freight. It 
was a hymeneal paradise of 
orange-blossom, an El Dorado 
of ripened fruit. Groves in 
every stage of maturity awaited 
the fortunate buyer: you “ pays 
your penny and you takes your 
ch’ice,” and live happy ever 
after. These tales of romance 
are apt to dwindle into the 
most sordid of unsatisfactory 
realities. Cinderella’s coach 
returning into its original 
pumpkin was not more of a 
decadence. 

The original buyers bought 
old orange-groves in full bear- 
ing, and made them pay—for 
an orange-tree lives two hun- 
dred years. But the deluded 
tender-feet, who bought raw 
material in the shape of virgin 
ground and stocked it with 
young trees, found that they 
might well starve while wait- 
ing for their hypothetical crops, 
decimated by frost and devoured 
by “scale” and orange-bug. 
They carted up “muck”; they 
spent days laboriously search- 
ing the woods for cattle-bones 
to grind into bone-dust; they 
expended something like $3 or 
$4 a sack on patent fertilisers, 
of which one sack only went as 
far as six young trees (there 
are about sixty trees to the 
acre), and they tried various 
means of subsistence while they 
waited, each more discouraging 
than the last. 

The oranges were put in in 
three ways: (1) You sow pips 
of any particularly good orange. 
These take three years’ growth 
before they flower; in about 
five years they begin to bear, 
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but they are not much good 
for seven or eight years. (2) 
You get a sour or wild-orange 
stock, cut off all the branches, 
and “bud” or graft it with 
any of the citron family: you 
can grow both lemons, oranges, 
and grape-fruit—a big pale 
yellow thing, a sort of shad- 
dock with a thin skin—all on 
the same stock. If a frost 
comes along, it will kill all the 
fresh growth, but not the stock 
—all you have to do is to bud 
it again; whereas a frost will 
kill any true orange-stock up 
to seven years old. The Flor- 
ida frosts are tremendously 
severe: I have found a cup 
of tea, poured out overnight, 
frozen solid beside me in the 
morning. (3) The third way 
is, to get young trees of two 
or three years’ growth, and 
plant them. You secure earlier 
bearing thus, but you run more 
risks. A grove is laid out in 
rows, the trees ten to fifteen 
feet apart. While they are yet 
young, “truck” can be grown 
between them. Cow-peas are 
usually sown and dug in green 
to improve the soil. When the 
trees are all in bloom the smell 
is sickeningly sweet. 

How to live while your grove 
matures is the great question. 
Chicken-raising is one way; 
store-running is another: vari- 
ous profitable forms of dis- 
honesty exist in the towns. 
But there is nothing in the 
world so hopeless as trying to 
make a living in a place that 
was once expected to “boom,” 
and didn’t boom, and never 
will boom; which becomes a 
backwater forsaken by the 
flowing tide of progress and 
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civilisation, a stagnant mias- 
matic backwater, where dead 
things lie and nothing whole- 
some grows, without hope, with- 
out past, present, or future. 
The men who have spent their 
all in an apparently unprofit- 
able venture cannot afford to 
start again elsewhere: they 
stay and moulder there. Coos- 
ammee was very much this 
sort of a place. The “muck- 
lands” there, however, had one 
advantage, which is why they 
sold at first so readily. They 
were close to the lakes, which 
at that time were expected to 
prove the chief means of cheap 
transit ; and the products, had 
there been any, could have 
been shipped at once. But the 
railway, that desideratum of 
the American “city” in embryo, 
never came near us. It has 
arrived since, I believe, but 
too late to do any good to the 
place—it had got past saving. 
I do not. pretend that life 
day by day was so dispiriting 
as it appears, taken as a 
whole, looking back upon 
the nullity of its results. 
There was more or less social 
intercourse, especially when 
older settlers began to fetch 
out their wives from England ; 
there were expeditions on horse 
to the coast and elsewhere; 
there was hunting, there were 
nigger festivities, and visits of 
Indians,—all sorts of those small 
incidents which go to enliven 
the sameness of the colonist’s 
life. ‘“Anything’s fun in the 
country,” as Kingsley says. 
The ordinary Floridian is not 
unlike the ordinary any-one- 
else ; and one need go no farther 
than the nearest “saloon” to 
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encounter all the wild western 
flavour he is likely to want. 
Given a saloon, and a thirsty 
season, or politics, and the 
incidents occur with sufficient 
frequency. 

Our nearest “city,” Kick- 
shindo, was a young town of 
some importance in its own 
estimation : it had a large num- 
ber of inhabitants in varying 
shades of colour, as well as a 
hotel full of winter visitors. 
(The winter visitor abounds in 
Florida, and takes that flowery 
view of life—through the hotel 
windows—which is not so ob- 
vious to the working colonist. 
He is apt to regard the super- 
ficial delights of the country 
with a jaundiced eye, believing, 
in the words of the nursery 
rhyme, “that horrid fly is put 
to hide the sharpness of the 
hook.”) It was desirable to 
draw attention to the fact that 
Kickshindo was “booming,” so 
the powers that be decided to 
hold a barbecue. This was a 
tremendous success, both as a 
function and an advertisement. 

A barbecue is conducted on 
the following lines. Special 
trains are run from all quarters 
to the town which is en féte, 
and crowds arrive and form 
into a procession. A procession 
18 a vital part of all things 
American. The members of 
various clubs and masonic 
lodges, strangely habited and 
gorgeous with banners, lead 
off; then come the rest, two 
and two, cheered by a brass 
band with drums. “A spot of 
hummock-land has been cleared 
for the occasion, under the 
shadow of big trees—maple, 
cypress, black - jack, and live- 
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oak; and there is a cooking- 
trench about three feet deep 
and three wide, full of burning 
oak-logs. Branches are laid 
across this, on which countless 
joints of beef, mutton, and pork 
repose in all their glory, at- 
tended to by divers niggers. 
The feast, being cooked, is 
served on long plank tables: 
there are neither plates, knives, 
nor forks, so the revellers do 
their best with rounds of bread 
and pocket-knives. Dancing 
and music follow on until 
evening, and there is much 
consumption of iced water and 
water -melon. Everybody is 
hugely delighted, and declares 
Kickshindo to be the most de- 
sirable, the most prosperous, the 
most go-ahead, the city with 
the biggest future,—that ever 
reared its mushroom growth in 
an atmosphere of lies. 
Sometimes the Indians come 
along, selling basket-ware and 
suchlike, There were about 300 
Seminoles left in the South after 
the last Seminole war. They 
are a gentle, quiet people, and 
of as kindly a disposition as 
Alvaro Nuifiez found them in 
the sixteenth century. They 
are ugly as a rule, but not so 
revoltingly ferocious and malign 
of face as other tribes—the 
Apaches, for instance. They 
wear immense turbans and 
curious head-gear, and are the 
only tribe who do any definite 
work: they make baskets and 
moccasins, keep pigs, and even 
cultivate a little soil—where 
they can find it. Tallahassee 
was the chief’s name when I 
was there, and his colleagues 
were Tom Tiger and Billy 
Buster. They used to come to 
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the stores to exchange skins for 
whisky, &c., and buy powder 
and shot, in the limited quan- 
tity which is allowed. 

My house, built of rough 
lumber, stood out in the pine- 
woods in my ten-acre lot. I 
had fenced in everything, and 
ploughed a space of six feet 
outside the fencing, to keep off 
forest fires: I had cleared three 
acres, and planted out budded 
orange-trees. I tried chicken- 
raising and egg-selling, with 
very fair success in spite of 
snakes and ‘possums; I tried 
truck on a small scale, and 
Florida fever, and most other 
products of the country; I be- 
came acquainted with the per- 
sonal habits of ’coons, wild pig, 
and many atrocious birds. The 
pine-woods have a melancholy 
of their own, and are but dismal 
at their best, in spite of the 


bright play of sunlight on their 
tops, and the dazzling shafts of 
slant beams striping the sparse 


undergrowth. Where the pines 
are thinner, and the oaks and 
magnolias more frequent, it 
looks cheerful; but there are 
but few wild-flowers, and those 
of a quiet, unassuming char- 
acter. The birds of the woods 
and swamps are of the same 
sober colouring as the land- 
scape, and rarely wear that 
gaudy brilliance which one asso- 
ciates with sub-tropical nature. 
The ubiquitous buzzard claims 
the pre-eminence for discordant 
cry, gross habits, and unmiti- 
gated hideousness. He is such 
an egregious glutton that you 
may find him, in the neighbour- 
hood of his lunch, too gorged to 
fly, and scarcely able to stagger. 
These birds are the natural 
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scavengers of the country, and 
it is against the law to shoot 
them. They would not com- 
mend themselves to the average 
man as game; but it was con- 
fidently asserted in Coosammee 
that the Italian labourers work- 
ing on a local sugar-plantation 
were in the habit of killing and 
feasting on these. attractive 
objects. Still, they have their 
uses: whereas the whip-poor-. 
will, “another of our sweet 
songsters,” is apparently created 
to no possible end—unless it be 
to drive the orange-grower, 
already mentally weakened, into 
a state of raving lunacy. I 
have never seen the whip-poor- 
will, but I have heard it. It 
likes being heard. 

The woods at nightfall are 
full of the most curious un- 
couth sounds—the hoarse croak- 
ing of frogs, the deep solemn 
grunt of the bull alligator from 
the lake, all sorts of awkward 
scurryings, shamblings, and 
shufflings ; and _ occasionally 
the hideous, excruciating scream 
of the screech-owl, which is as 
though a diabolical murder were 
being committed, or a witch 
carried off by fiends. This is 
not conducive to repose, though 
in course of time one can get 
accustomed to anything. But 
at least these noises have the 
merit of variety. One evening, 
at the close of a hard day's 
work in the grove, I was en- 
gaged in figuring out the profits 
I should enjoy when the trees 
came into bearing. This is a 
purely fanciful speculation, dear 
to the youthful and inexperi- 
enced, in which one may exer- 
cise the imagination and enjoy 
oneself cheaply at the same 
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time. I was tired, mosquito- 
bitten, and without any books ; 
and presently I found myself 
attuned to the inditing of dole- 
ful verse; but I had counted 
without the whip-poor-will. I 
started in with my first ten 
lines—I am always very good 
at these—and the whip-poor- 
will started with his first line, 
which he repeated ad nauseam 
in shrill piercing tones. With- 
out cessation or modulation he 
poured his absurd remark upon 
the night. I left my work and 
walked the verandah for an 
hour to the obbligato of that in- 
sufferable bird. Sleep was out 
of the question. I grasped the 
cumbrous and dangerous re- 
volver, with which I had ex- 
pected to fight my way through 
the towns of Florida, and fired 
up into the trees. The whip- 


poor-will was quite unaffected, 


mentally or physically, and 
took up its tale with renewed 
vigour. There was no bearing 
it. I dashed out of the house, 
mounted my horse, and galloped 
off through the woods to a 
friend’s house, a mile or s0 
away. The persistent echoes 
of the whip-poor-will seemed to 
go along with me. Arrived at 
my friend’s, I threw the bridle 
over the gate-post and rushed 
in with a torrent of explana- 
tions, The man was sitting at 
his table, his hands buried in 
his hair ; despair and impotent 
rage were pictured on his face. 
He said nothing, but merely 
held up his finger enjoining 
silence. It was not necessary : 
“Whip-poor-will ! Whip-poor- 
will 1” There was the demon 
again—another one. My friend 
had suffered even as I, and we 
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continued to suffer together far 
into the night. After a course 
of suchlike monotonies, the 
mind becomes perfectly childish 
in its desire for something new 
and interesting; and hence it 
was that in an evil hour I gave 
ear to the “vain things fondly 
invented” of Old Man Adams. 
This worthy was a venerable 
Cracker who had played many 
réles in his time, and had en- 
joyed plenty of thrilling experi- 
ences and hairbreadth ’scapes, 
none of which lost in the tell- 
ing. But his favourite yarn 
was one calculated to touch 
young colonists on their most 
vulnerable points—love of ad- 
venture and eternal want of 
pence. Old Man Adams de- 
posed to having joined, in the 
days of his youth, a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba, where, under 
pretence of kind inquiries after 
the Cubans, he and his friends 
landed at various points and 
ransacked houses and churches, 
carrying off altar-vessels and 
“ golden Jesuses ” as he termed 
them. In short, they crammed 
their hold with plunder. Being 
hotly pursued by a U.S. cruiser, 
always on the look-out for these 
freebooters (who were a con- 
stant bone of contention be- 
tween Spain and the States), 
the vessel was run up a creek 
in the Everglades, too shallow 
for the warship to follow. 
There they sunk her with all 
her treasure; and there, ac- 
cording to Old Man Adams, 
she was still waiting for some 
bold spirits to come and enrich 
themselves. “Ah! if you young 
gentlemen only knowed,” &c., 
&c. At last we succumbed, 
several of us; and it was ar- 
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ranged that, under cover of a 
camping-out expedition to the 
coast, we should be guided by 
Old Man Adams to the creek 
and the treasures. I asked 
Vansen to stay in my house 
while I was away, and keep 
an eye on things. Vansen was 
rather a good sort. He was 
supposed to be a Swede, and 
had followed various callings 
in the States. He had made 
a little money, and was putting 
up a house with it, —quite a 
large house for a single man. 
This fact, together with his 
taking the position of clerk at 
the dry-goods store, created 
much gossip amongst the in- 
quisitive, and great interest 
among the few marriageable 
women of the neighbourhood. 
His manners were good, and he 
could sell a half-pound of rice 
or a reel of cotton with the 
same apparent satisfaction as 
if it were a whole cargo of 
perishable goods. I was not 
acquainted with his peculiar 
proclivities towards drink, 
which indeed were as seldom- 
indulged as they were violent ; 
so I left him in charge and 
started off with a light heart. 
There were six of us, including 
Old Man Adams—four mounted 
men and two waggons. We 
had laid in a vast supply of 
necessaries, from oats to kero- 
sene, most of which got irre- 
trievably wetted in the first 
“slue” we crossed. We had 
blankets, and guns, and cook- 
ing utensils ; and we were full 
of hopes the most irrational. 
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... Even at this length of 
time I do not care to recall 
the different kinds of fools we 
made of ourselves by trusting 
to the guidance of that colos- 
sally specious Cracker. Suffice 
it to say, that after exploring 
miles of swamp and leagues of 
water for a creek which did not 
exist, and a treasure which [ 
don’t believe ever had existed, 
we abandoned the search in 
huge disgust, and turned home- 
wards, black with disappoint- 
ment, and exceedingly malarial. 
No one wished good night to 
anybody else, as we finally 
broke up the party on reaching 
Coosammee. As for me, I rode 
remote from all, a melancholy 
man, to my lonely dwelling in 
the woods. It seemed years 
instead of days since I had left 
it. I thought there was an ex- 
traordinary illumination going 
on there, and was prepared to 
chide Vansen for his extrava- 
gance with my candles. I 
opened the door. Vansen was 
extended full length upon the 
floor, surrounded by lighted 
candles stuck in old bottles. 
His boots were clean, his face 
was shaved, he had his best 
clothes on; a rug was spread 
out beneath him, a pillow lay 
under his head. Various photo- 
graphs of his friends and rela- 
tions were arranged about hin, 
—and—there was an empty 
laudanum-bottle clutched in his 
cold right hand. He must have 
been some two hours dead. 

Shortly after this I quitted 
Florida for good. 
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*“ AND so,” said the man with 
the silky frock-coat, who sat in 
the centre chair, “ you would be 
willing to go out to the Bango- 
wango Protectorate in the in- 
terests of the Company? 
Very good. I think we can 
promise you the appointment 
—on one condition: it is essen- 
tial that our agent should be 
master of the Opeku language. 
It is impossible to explain the 
principles of European com- 
merce to the Bangowango 
native in English, and all 
interpreters are unreliable. At 
the same time, we are not aware 
of any means by which you can 
obtain instruction in Opeku. 
Being, however, as you say, 
an ex-student of University 
College, you will doubtless be 
able to find some source of 
information. You shall have 
three months in which to pre- 
pare yourself; by that time we 
expect a Bangowango heads- 
man to have arrived in London 
m one of our sailing-vessels. 
We will confront him with 
you; and we shall no doubt be 
able to offer you the opening.” 

I was quite pleased with the 
prospect, and was turning to 
g0, as, from a wave of the 
hand, I felt was expected of 
me, when a second person at 
the board, an older man, who 
somehow suggested having torn 
his conscience to shreds but still 


having it about him, asked leave 


to address me. The chairman, 
with a shrug, as of patient 


L 


forbearance shown to a fool, 
assented. 

“T forget your age,” said my 
new questioner. 

“Twenty,” I replied, feeling 
very young beneath his gaze. 

“ Ah!” 

“You know, of course,” he 
continued, “ the kind of country 
you are going out to?” 

“Why, I suppose it will be 
all very interesting,” I said. 

“Exceedingly. Almost en- 
tirely unexplored. The Opeku 
tribes of the Protectorate are 
specially remote from all civilis- 
ing influences.” 

“Then I shall be a sort of 
explorer?” I replied, swelling 
with the proud thought. 

“Exactly. If ever—that is, 
I mean to say, when you return, 
you should be able to interest 
all England with a book giving 
faithful impressions of many 
barbarous habits. Cannibalism, 
for instance, you will be in a 
position to describe minutely.” 

The chairman looked as if 
he thought his colleague might 
have spared us these unsavoury 
details; but finding it pro- 
duced no effect on me, he did 
not demur. I merely said that 
the natives would be welcome 
to dine off me if they cared for 
anything so tough, and the 
speaker went on— 

“Perhaps you may be inter- 
ested in the study of tropical 
disease. Here again you will 
have a wide field for observa- 
tion. The Opeku district of 
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the Bangowango territory lies, 
as you know, on the equator. 
Every conceivable form of 
malarial microbe abounds. 
You will be able from first 
hand to study their effects, and 
possibly experiment with spec- 
ifics,” 

I replied to the effect that 
the prevalence of an ague 
which could attack a quinine- 
bottle would be no deterrent. 

“ You will have opportunities 
for studying poisonous plants, 
reptiles, and insects: in short, 
you will find to what possible 
limits of insecure and insani- 
tary surroundings European 
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life may be with immunity ex- 
posed.” 

“T don’t care,” I said, as I 
saw his drift. “It suits my 
book; and if it will help up 
the dividends of the British 
Bangowango Trading Com- 
pany, I daresay it will suit 
yours. You may depend upon 
me; and | shall set about find- 
ing an instructor in the Opeku 
language without delay.” 

And I walked out of the 
board-room with a jaunty air. 
On the morning of the day be- 
fore, I had made the discovery 
that Norah was engaged to 
Captain Chalmers. 


II, 


Yes, I would go out to 
the Bangowango Protectorate. 
Norah should marry her preci- 
ous Chalmers, and in the mean- 
time my bones should lie rot- 
ting in a tropical swamp, or I 
would come back to be the 
lion of a London season, com- 
pletely eclipsing all such non- 
entities as mere captains. 

I would not let Norah know 
of my plans till I had gone. 
She should see no sign in me 
of being crushed. I would not 
cut the house even. No, I 
would go there a good deal as 
usual, be grandly civil to the 
Captain, and coldly chivalrous 
to the faithless one; and I 
would make great friends with 
Norah’s younger sister, Kate, 
who, after all, was quite worth 
cultivating, with plenty of go 
in her, and, I believed, a kind 
of sympathy with the victim 
of the fickle siren’s fascinations. 

I had an object in life now, 
more definite than engineering 
had ever held out to me through 


the exceedingly unattractive 
vista of dry mathematics. Not 
but what I must work; and I 
braced myself up to tackle the 
Opeku language and polish it 
off in a couple of months. 

Here, however, was a dif- 
ficulty which at first seemed 
insuperable. Professor Mahl- 
strén (I hope I have got all the 
correct orthographical tags to 
his name) could say little about 
it. If, however, I referred to 
Vummerhausen on ‘The First 
Efforts of Primeval Man at 
Articulation,’ I might find some 
allusions that would help. 

I went to the British Museum 
reading-room, took down Vum- 
merhausen, and wrestled with 
him. Vummerhausen consists 
entirely of footnotes, and these 
are not indexed ; so that it took 
many hours to cull the few ref- 
erences to Opeku which that 
learned old ichthyosaurus had 
permitted himself. At the end 
of several mornings’ work (and 
the desk at place H 97 in the 
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reading-room must surely bear 
the dints of my elbows) all I 
could say of Opeku was that it 
was dimly and remotely allied 
to Arabic, and that it was 
chiefly a string of grunts and 
groans, varied by an occasional 
snakelike hiss. 

I tried not to be discouraged, 
and seriously set about learning 
Arabic,—no easy business,— 
hoping that something would 
turn up, as it shortly after- 
wards did, to help me in my 
search for knowledge. 

I was leaning back in my 
chair at seat H 97, mentally 
wearied and needing some 
change of thought. The 
British Museum reading-room 
is not a place where men usu- 
ally study each other, but my 
attention was attracted at that 
moment to the elderly man who 
was advancing to take place H 
98. I like to speculate on the 
life-stories of people who sit 
opposite me in omnibuses and 
trains; and my own little dis- 
appointment happily had not 
robbed me of this resource. 

In this particular case it was 
not hard to sketch the general 
outline of the man’s story from 
his appearance. He was of 
good height, erect and well 
built, with a noble head and 
a leonine shock of white hair. 
But his boots were terrible, 
and his trousers frayed at the 
ankles. His frock-coat was 
green with age and filthy with 
stains ; its collar was turned up, 
and it was buttoned so closely 
that you could not help won- 
dering if there was any cloth- 
Ing beneath it. There was a 
sort of forlorn dignity in the 
way he shuffled along, looking 
down and around, as one whose 
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path is beset with phantoms. 
He looked like a seer: he was, 
alas! a seer of snakes. 

He sat down and waited for 
his books. He smelt of drink; 
but it was plain that drink had 
long ceased, in his case, to pro- 
mote hilarity: he sat for the 
most part perfectly still; when 
he did stir it was with ex- 
treme deliberation, as if any 
undue movement might rouse 
a spectacle in his brain and an 
apparition of some horror that 
his shaken body would insist 
on though his mind might rebel 
against belief in it. 

I say all this because I can 
never hold as lightly as some 
can the ruin that drink brings 
a man to. I suppose the tra- 
gedy has comic interludes. But 
I never saw this old man with- 
out feeling that he was a stand- 
ing warning of the dangers of 
conviviality. 

When his books came they 
were not many or large; but 
he received them with a sort of 
dejected appetite, felt inside his 
coat for a pair of eyeglasses, 
and was soon engrossed. I 
daresay I should have for- 
gotten about him had not my 
eye fallen on the title-page of 
the book he was reading. It 
was a work on the influence of 
climate on dialect. I imme- 
diately wished to know the 
name of the author: Opeku 
would undoubtedly be men- 
tioned in the tropical section ; 
and this would be the sort of 
clue to be followed up. I dared 
not for some time, however, in- 
terrupt the reader; but at last 
as he laid aside one volume to 
take up another I touched his 
arm and said— 

“Can you kindly tell me 
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anything about the Opeku 
language? I am anxious to 
learn it, and don’t know where 
to find anything about it.” 

He turned a lack-lustre eye 
upon me, and pushed towards 
me the volume he had just 
been reading, merely saying, 
“Folio three-thirty-six.” 

“This is no use to me,” I 
said, after referring to page 
336. “I’ve read all this in 
Vummerhausen.” 

The old fellow grunted. He 
seemed ill-disposed to talk, and 
clinched matters by simply say- 
ing, with a distinct Scottish 
accent, ‘ Vummerhausen’s a 
fool!” 

Now the man who could 
confidently call Vummerhausen 
a fool must have some preten- 
sions to being a scholar in the 
direction I was seeking. I 
therefore returned to the 
attack. 

“ How am I to learn Opeku ?” 

“Get away to Bangowango,” 
says he, without looking up. 

“ That’s just it,” I said; “I 
want to go to Bangowango, 
but it’s no use till I know 
Opeku. Do you know Opeku?” 

“Does Jebb know Greek ?” 
said he, with a kind of seedy 
conceit. “He knows mair, he 
knows all round it. I’m no’ 
such a dunce as I look.” 

“Could you teach me?” 

He turned impatiently to 
me. “There’s a rule of silence 
here for havering tongues. 
I’m no teacher: do I look it?” 

“No,” I thought, “you 
don’t”; but I only said— 

“Well, there’s my card, sir. 
If you know of any one who 
will undertake to give me 
lessons in Opeku, I will give 
him liberal terms.” 
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And I left him. 

It was about a week after 
this, and I was still groping 
about, almost in despair, for a 
solution of my difficulty, when 
I heard a slow shuffling step 
ascending the staircase of my 
quarters at the Inn. He 
walked in with a certain stiff 
solemnity, holding my card, 
which was by this time exceed- 
ingly dirty, and, without the 
semblance of a bow, said— 

“My name is Sutherland. 
Are you the gentleman who was 
yon day wishing instruction?” 

“In Opeku? yes,” I said; 
“sit down.” 

“You said liberal terms, I 
believe,” he continued, with a 
kind of toneless sigh, looking 
down his shabby frock - coat, 
now dirtier than ever. 

“T am ready to give liberal 
terms,” I said. 

He looked irresolutely at me, 
then seemed to gulp down some 
remnant of pride, sat down, and 
began at once. 

“With regard to the struc- 
ture and formeetion of this 
language, we shall notice that 
absolute simplicity character- 
ises every detail. While it 
may be regarded as essentially 
a language of inflection, irreg- 
ularities are of course conspeec- 
uous by their absence ; and it 
is to be noted that the so-called 
irregularities in any language 
are merely an aspect of our 
defective grasp and arrange 
ment of its principles. It must 
be remembered that the birth- 
place of every language is the 
glottis, and that orthography 
is the servant, and should 
never be the master, of any 
tongue. We shall therefore m 
this present instance preposé 
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an alphabet of twenty-five con- 
sonants and ten vowels, as fol- 
lowe... 

And so, volubly and clearly, 
he gave me a masterly sketch 
of the language in which he 
was about to instruct me. 

I was amazed at the learning 
which had acquired all these 
details of a language which 
my teacher had probably never 
spoken in its native surround- 
ings, and the skill that had so 
clearly arranged them for my 
benefit. Of course writing was 
unknown among the Bango- 
wango natives; but he had 
apparently invented symbols 
to convey precisely the sounds 
used, and from the first I felt 
absolute confidence in his know- 
ledge. I took copious notes, 
—he was by no means easy to 
keep up with,—and invented a 
sort of shorthand in Opeku. I 


found it best not to ask my in- 
structor questions, but to let 
the flood of his knowledge gush 
out spontaneously, and to col- 
lect as much as I possibly 


could in the time. At the end 
of an hour I had enough taken 
down to occupy my time in 
learning ; and he then dictated 
to me a vocabulary and some 
exercises, Opeku into English 
and vice versa. 

I now felt a difficulty about 
the fee. 

“When will you come again?” 
I asked. 

“That depends.” 

“Shall I pay you at the end 
of the time? I suppose that 
will be better,” I said, thinking 
to myself that this would be 

@ safer arrangement. 

He hesitated, and I saw a 
blank look of dismay steal over 
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his face. There was not much 
variety of expression there, but 
at that moment it spoke of 
hopeless disappointment. 

“How do I ken you?” he at 
length burst out with a sort of 
dull vehemence. “Next time I 
come ye may have flitted. Or 
ye may be deid—or me.” 

“There, there,” I said ; “ will 
that satisfy you?” I pressed 
a sovereign and a shilling 
into his hand. (Your guinea 
is your only professional unit.) 
I am convinced, however, that 
he believed himself at the 
moment to be the recipient of 
two shillings merely. He stole 
out of the room hurriedly. 

It was some days before he 
came again. This time he 
sported a linen collar, and had 
had his boots cleaned. The 
stains on his coat had been 
inked carefully over, and he 
gave me the impression of hav- 
ing been at some pains to pull 
himself together. He still reeked 
of spirits — but of spirits, I 
imagined, of a better quality. 
His white moustache was 
browned at the centre, I 
thought, by the passage of 
good French brandy. He took 
up the thread of the language 
exactly where he had left off. 
He seemed to warm to his work 
much more quickly, and spoke 
sonorously and well for fully 
the hour, I writing like a demon 
the while. 

After this his visits were 
fairly regular. Sometimes he 
would be absent for several 
days at a time, and then turn 
up rather dilapidated. But on 
the whole I came to the con- 
clusion that my work kept him 
in a state of affluence to which 

2K 
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he had long been a stranger. 
His tone towards me was not 
pleasant ; but I humoured him, 
as I wished to get the best 
possible value from him. He 
was an extraordinarily enthusi- 
astic exponent of the language 
he taught me, and his enthu- 
siasm infected me. I felt dis- 
posed to do him credit in spite 
of his rudeness. Once when I 
demurred that I was learning 
more than was commercially 
necessary, he jumped down my 
throat with some violence. 
Was I master, or was he? 
There was a literary value in 
what I was learning, or there 
would be in the future: had I 
no mind for it, or was I a mere 
groveller? I took the hint and 
was silent. In the future I 
saw myself as the exponent 
of Opeku to the educated 
of England. Perhaps some 
day I might even fill a 
newly endowed chair in 
Opeku at one of our univer- 
sities. At any rate I had now 
got an opportunity I might 
never meet with again. So I 
worked like a Trojan. I found 
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it more than interesting. The 
language had more capabilities 
in it than I had ever dreamed 
of, and it was (possibly because 
of the excellence of my teach- 
ing) so beautifully simple. I 
grew to be able to translate 
almost any English; I even 
learned how to write the rude 
pentameters in which—so my 
ancient tutor informed me— 
the Opeku priests conveyed 
their religious precepts. He 
was much pleased with my 
efforts at times, and his memory 
seemed inexhaustible; it was 
practically a dictionary as well 
as a grammar. Once when I 
recited a poem by himself in 
Opeku the tears stood in his 
eyes, and a minute afterwards 
he was calling me a “doited 
fool.” 

“T’m not a fool,” I said. 

“ Are you not?” said he. 

“T don’t know that I am,” 
was my lame reply. 

“That’s it — ye don’t ken 
it yet,” he said with a rude 
laugh. “But ye will some 
day,” and he pocketed my tenth 
guinea and went off. 


ITI. 


All this time I was taking 
care not to forget that I was a 
blighted being. I called up the 
image of Norah as often as I 
could remember to do so, beat 
my breast and soliloquised, and 
tried not to feel better. I used 
to go to her people’s house pretty 
often, and I delighted in affect- 
ing indifference to her charms 
—or at any rate thinking that 
I affected it. 

I did not tell her of my de- 
signs for the future ; indeed she 
never asked me: nor did I im- 


part them to Kate, to whom I 
paid the very particular atten- 
tion I thought she deserved as 
being a good and steady girl. 

“You're a jolly good sort, 
Kate,” I said one day. “I 
should like to talk to you about 
my work, or rather about my 
hobby.” 

“T shall be awfully glad if 
you will,” she said. 

“I’m getting a new accom- 
plishment,” I said, “and am 
working tremendously hard at 
it.” 
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“T thought you were rather 
distrait,” said Kate. 

“Quite natural that I should 
be distrait,” I remarked, looking 
woundedly at the fair Norah, 
who didn’t care arap. “ How- 
ever, working at it has proved 
a great resource,” I said, “and 
I really feel as if I were begin- 
ning to get on. There’s nothing 
so bad for a man inclined to 
brood as idleness.” 

“Ts it the ’cello?” said Kate. 

“No, it’s a language,” I said; 
and I told her of Opeku and its 
resources. 

“T wish it were the ’cello,” 
said Kate, “and I could play 
your accompaniments.” 

“Thanks; that’s very nice of 
you,’ I said. “But I never 
could excel in music as I can 
in Opeku. Many people can 


play the ’cello; but there can 
be hardly half-a-dozen people in 
the kingdom who can speak 


Opeku. When I’ve studied it 
for a few years I shall probably 
be, without boasting, one of the 
leading authorities on the sub- 
ject—so my teacher tells me.” 
_“That’s a very nice ambi- 
tion,” said Kate. 

“Oh, I daresay it’s not so fine 
an ambition as dying for one’s 
country,” I said pointedly.—I 
always believed that Captain 
Chalmers was not exactly the 
kind of soldier who is attracted 
by war’s alarms.—‘“ But still 
It's something to go on with. 
I'm sure, a fortnight ago, I’d 
no idea such an ambition would 
ever occur to me.” 

4 “I respect you very much for 
It,” said Kate, earnestly. “It 
Seems to be a modest ambition 
—one bound not to lead to dis- 
appomtment. You aren’t going 
to pit yourself against men of 
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greater opportunities and pos- 
sibly higher intellectual abili- 
ties” (if Kate has a fault it is, 
perhaps, that she is a trifle 
blunt), “but you are going to 
do something unique and at the 
same time exceedingly useful.” 

“ And not unornamental,” I 
responded. “If I could interest 
you in Opeku, you’d be surprised 
what a lot there is in it.” 

‘Perhaps you can interest me 
in Opeku,” said Kate, smiling. 

I tried, and it was no failure. 
It is no exaggeration to say 
that I learnt as much Opeku 
at the feet of Kate, telling her 
about it, as I did at the hands 
of that bibulous old bully, Dr 
Sutherland. I have since real- 
ised what it means when a 
person says that to learn a 
thing properly you must teach 
it. Perhaps the Doctor learned 
much in his bellowings at me; 
but he could not have a finer 
whetstone for his knowledge 
than I had in the gentler in- 
tellect of Kate. She was so 
full of interest in a subject 
which I had thought would 
be a bore to her, that my own 
enthusiasm was _ redoubled. 
She came to possess some 
knowledge of what I was learn- 
ing as well, by hearing it, 
though I am inclined to believe 
she has by now forgotten it. 
Norah pretended not to care 
to hear about it. She was 
always writing letters or going 
upstairs to look at her dresses 
when I was there. At any 
rate those evenings were to me, 
somehow or other, exceedingly 
pleasant. 

However, the pleasantest 
periods must have an end; and 
ere I was aware of it the time 
was approaching when I must 
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finally enter into my contract 
with the British Bangowango 
Trading Company. I will not 
say that I anticipated it with 
wild joy. But I had quite 
made up my mind long ago; 
I felt certain of my fitness for 
the work, and did not at all 
mean to relinquish the scheme. 

“Now, Dr Sutherland,” I 
said one day, “next lesson must 
be my last. The week after 
that I am to have my inter- 
view with an Opeku chief at 
the office in the City of which 
I told you, and I shall be able 
to put your instructions to 
the test. I am confident you 


have done the best that could 
be done with me, and I feel 
that I owe you a good deal 
that can’t be repaid. Of course, 
however, I shall be unable to 
afford to go on working with 
you when once arrangements 


are made.” 

The old fellow was not best 
pleased. The last few weeks 
had been to him a time of com- 
parative prosperity. Drinking 
on a full stomach, however 
sorry a pursuit, however dull 
a slavery, however joyless a 
necessity to the inebriate, is 
some thousand times better 
than the horrible extremity of 
drinking on an empty one. I 
felt certain he would get back 
to the lowest ebb again, as I 
had found him. No one would 
employ him—few would stand 
his temper or his irregularity. 
I offered to mention him to 
my future employers; but he 
refused to give me any address, 
and I could do nothing more 
for him. 

As I paid him for the last 
time, I felt really sorry for him. 
The depth of the shadow he 
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was about to re-enter after the 
less sombre gloom of the last 
period seemed so dreadful. 

“Dr Sutherland,” I said, 
“I’m a young man, and you 
are an old one. I can’t do any- 
thing for you. But can’t you 
—I hate to say it—can’t you 
keep off the drink?” 

“Ye’re owre late, ye fule,” 
he said ; “‘ye’re owre late. D’ye 
think I wouldn’t if I could? 
Look to yourself. The drink’s 
played the deil with my 
maurals, or I should never 
be taking your dirty money 
as I have done. Ye'll greatly 
oblige by leaving me to my 
lane the now,” and he disap- 
peared, never to cross my path 
again. 

That evening I for the first 
time broached my plans to the 
two sisters. It came about 
in this way. Norah came in 
whilst Kate and I had our 
heads together over my work. 

“‘Opeku again!” she said 
pettishly. (I have reason to 
believe that the Captain had 
that afternoon sent her a neck- 
lace with only three turquoises 
in it, when she had expected 
five.) “Opeku again! Aren't 
you sick of it?” 

“I’m not,” I said; “I don’t 
know about Kate.” 

“Oh, Kate’s got Opeku on 
the brain. It’s about time she 
stopped it, I think. It’s all 
you and Opeku. She jabbers 
Opeku in her sleep now.” 

Kate coloured, and I could 
see that Norah was in a temper. 
So I promptly developed one of 
my own. 

“Very well,” I said. “Ican 
promise you you shan’t be 
bothered by my Opeku much 
longer.” 
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“I’m glad to hear it,” re- 
taliated Norah. 

“Quite so. You may be 
interested to learn,” I went on 
hotly, looking straight at her, 
“that I am very shortly going 
to put my knowledge of Opeku 
to the test. I am going out 
where it is spoken—yes, where 
it is spoken ; and that is, Norah, 
in Bangowango, away just the 
other side of the equator. Yes, 
that has been my plan ever 
since October, Norah. That's 
where I’m going — Bango- 
wango. It isn’t much of a 
place for a white man to go to, 
but it’s quite good enough for 
the likes of me, and that’s 
where I’m going. It’s the most 
horrible place in the world. 
It’s all swamp, and snakes, and 
leeches. There’s miasma there 
that you can cut with a knife— 
that is, if you’ve the strength 
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left to hack at it at all. Very 
few white men ever come back 
alive from it. The inhabitants 
are all cannibals and delight in 
blood. The man whose place I 
am filling died a horrible death. 
But it doesn’t much matter to 
me where I go——” 

I thought I had petrified 
Norah into a pallid silence with 
my eloquence; but now she 
was pointing in alarm beyond 
me. 

“Kate—look to her!” she 
said. 

I turned round and saw that 
Kate was fainting. I ran and 
raised her in my arms to the 
sofa, whilst Norah rushed out 
for restoratives. 

“Oh! oh!” said Kate, as she 
came to. “It’s very stupid of 
me. I—I can’t bear to hear of 
—of people going out to such 
dreadful places.” 


IV. 


_ The day appointed for the 
interview arrived. During the 
interval I should, of course, 
have been busily engaged in 
revising Dr Sutherland’s notes, 
and finally rubbing up my 
knowledge of the Opeku lan- 
guage. I did nothing of the 
kind. I simply wandered aim- 
lessly about, trying not to 
analyse my feelings with regard 
to the whole business. For one 
thing, however, I did not go 
near either Norah or Kate. I 
was man enough to feel that it 
was unsettling, and one-half of 
me was determined not to be 
unsettled. But I blamed my- 
self considerably for having 
allowed myself such pleasure 
as I now discovered the series 
of evenings spent with Kate to 


have been. I only realised 
what it had been when I saw 
how she took the announcement 
of my travels. 

But that was all over, and I 
must go through the next epoch 
of life as best I could. Perhaps 
I should come back safe and 
sound from Bangowango, and 
then be able to take up the 
thread of friendship again. It 
was not easy to reason in this 
way, and the word “perhaps” 
cost me an effort ; but I had the 
courage to trample on senti- 
ment, or at any rate the kind 
of sentiment which leads a man 
on to getting engaged to a girl 
on the eve of leaving her behind 
him. 

I went to be examined by 
the doctor who acted as medical 
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adviser to the Company. I had 
a lurking hope that he might 
find a varicose vein ; but I could 
not claim even this mild dis- 
qualification for facing the 
tropics. He reported upon me 
as perfectly sound in body, 
although he privately informed 
me with some asperity that 
he would not vouch for the 
mental condition of a man 
who with so good a physique 
elected to go where I was 
going. 

I ultimately wrote to Kate 
and Norah, and told them that 
I should not see them again 
before my departure. There 
was much business to attend 
to, I said, and I meant to avail 
myself of what little leisure I 
had in making farewell visits 
to my relations in the country. 
I wrote as coldly as possible ; 
and this done, I felt something 
more like a man than I had 
done for some days past. 

The day for the interview 
arrived, and I once more found 
myself in the board-room of 
the Company. The same fat 
pale man was in the chair. 
His proportions, however, were 
quite dwarfed, and he looked 
even flabby beside the native 
chief who was present. 

This was no other than the 
notorious Hwatowayo, of whom 
the newspapers had not long 
before been full. He was sup- 
posed to have been converted 
’ from cannibalism; but I thought 
I read a discerning appetite in 
the glance with which his 
yellow eyes feasted themselves 
on me. 

He was the most magnificent 
specimen of a glutton I have 
ever seen. Diametrically he 
was stupendous. And all his 
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points were emphasised by his 
costume, which was what I 
should call ultra-London. He 
had the shiniest possible broad- 
brimmed silk hat, set at a 
knowing angle on his curly 
head. He wore a frock-coat, 
and a double-breasted waist- 
coat of enormous frontage, in 
itself a complete jeweller’s shop 
window; and he carried a noble 
gold-headed cane. I immedi- 
ately inferred that with the 
Bangowango aristocracy glut- 
tony is a fine art, and Hwato- 
wayo its chief exponent. Every 
feature was in keeping with this 
idea. His mouth was large, 
mobile, and prominent: his 
nose flat and dwarfed. Magni- 
ficent was his fat neck ; and the 
lobes of his ears were like Rugby 
footballs, and laden with golden 
adornments. 

“You will now be able,” said 
the chairman to me, “to carry 
on a conversation with Hwato- 
wayo. He knows no English, 
and the interpreter has been 
dismissed ; and from the facility 
with which you can make your- 
selves understand each other, 
we shall know if we can avail 
ourselves of your services. Will 
you kindly address some re 
marks to Hwatowayo?” 

I felt very foolish in the 
silence that followed, and under 
fire of a scorching grin from 
Hwatowayo. 

“T don’t know what to say, 
I said. 

“Ask him how he _ likes 
missionary cooked,” said the 
older man who had on the last 
occasion informed me about the 
little drawbacks of Bangowang® 
life. ; 

“Silence, gentlemen,” said 
the chairman, as the rest of the 
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directors laughed. 
time for levity.” 

“Tll ask him how he likes 
our restaurants,” I said. 
Whereupon I rapidly evolved a 
flowing sentence, expressing 
hope that his august digestion 
was in good order, and that he 
found himself well fed in 
London. 

Hwatowayo said nothing, and 
looked as if he were still wait- 
ing for me to begin; so I 
repeated my remark, this time 
with a few nods and smiles, 
and encouraging waves of the 
hand. 

He still left it unanswered, 
and I began to fear that some- 
thing must be wrong with my 
accent. I tried again, this 
time speaking with slow and 
impressive earnestness. Again 
I failed to elicit any response. 
I now began to get hot and 
anxious, and made another 
desperate attempt to “make 
him sensible,” as the Irish 
say. 

“It appears to be no go,” 
said a director. “Let the 
nigger have a shy this time. 
Go it, Hwato, old boy. Speaky 
Opeku white man, you useless 
great swine, go on. Speaky 
Opeku, encore, vite,  aallez, 
marchons,”” 

Thus adjured, Hwatowayo 
seemed to understand, and rose 
to the occasion. He fired at 
me a volley of consonants, 
dentals, and sibilants. But 
there was no word in it that 
bore the smallest resemblance 
to the language I had learned 
from Dr Sutherland. “Tampe, 
tampe,”I said, meaning “slowly, 
slowly”; but he paid no atten- 
tion to me, raised his voice 
gradually to a vociferous boom, 


“This is no 
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struck the upper part of his 
body a reverberating blow 
with his swarthy fist, rolled 
his yellow eyes, gobbled like a 
turkey-cock, and paused, evi- 
dently expecting a reply. 

“There seems to be a con- 
siderable amount of sense in his 
remarks,” observed a Yankee 
director and shareholder. “Can 
you put it into English for us, 
young fellow?” 

“T’m bound to say I can’t,” I 
replied. “He speaks very 
rapidly; but I cannot even 
distinguish a syllable. His 
Opeku, if indeed it is Opeku, 
differs very considerably from 
mine.” 

“Well, tell him so; make 
that amount clear to him any- 
way. The interpreter worked 
the oracle somehow, and he’s 
about half your size.” 

“Well, I'll try again,” I said, 
and I strung together a mas- 
terly phrase (my Opeku is an 
extremely comprehensive lan- 
guage) indicating my respect for 
him, my wish to understand 
him, and my inability to do so, 
arising no doubt from the care- 
less rapidity of his utterance 
and my own want of practice. 
In a word, I remarked— 

“ Titta piitche lalla foofoo.” 

Hwatowayo grunted. He 
held his hand to his ear to 
catch my words again, and I 
repeated— 

“Titta piitche lalla foofoo.” 

No answer. 

“Titta piitche bully jujah,” 
remarked a wag at the table. 
“Lalla foofoo,” I corrected him 
gravely ; and in a few moments 
all the members of the board 
were inanely pointing at Hwato- 
wayo and calling out— 

“Titta piitche lalla foofoo,” 
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He smiled, and leaning forward 
said plaintively— 

“Me no Dutch, no Dutch: 
spik plenty Opeku.” 

The air was now rent with 
laughter, in which every one 
joined excepting myself and the 
chairman. The latter looked 
exceedingly worried, and his 
skin began to act freely —a 
contingency which stout men 
who wear silky frock-coats are 
ever anxious to avoid. I con- 
fess I felt humiliated: it 
dawned upon me, of course, 
that I had been considerably 
bamboozled by that old repro- 
bate, Dr Sutherland; this was 
evidently what so amused 
everybody around me. 

The interpreter was recalled, 
and it was soon definitely estab- 
lished that I knew no more 
Opeku than I do Dutch, and I 
tailed out of the room, very 
glad to make my escape. 


What the language is that I 
so thoroughly mastered I can- 
not even now say; but it re- 
mains with me, a sort of phan- 
tom accomplishment of which 
I can make no possible use. It 
is curious that I cannot forget 
it, whereas the solution of a 
quadratic taxes my memory 
most severely. I spend hours 
when I am alone travelling in 
converting passages of English 
into that remarkable tongue, 
and in composing long pieces 
of verse and prose. I never 
see an alien on these shores but 
I try it on him, always without 
result. Kate and I (for I may 
mention that we are married 
now) used often to dwell upon 
a project, to be carried out 
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when the ship of fortune should 
have sailed into our little har- 
bour, of travelling round the 
world, visiting every accessible 
corner where articulation ex- 
ists, until we should discover 
the tribe of natives to whom 
my language would convey a 
meaning. But it does not 
seem likely to come off: the 
family demands so much more 
attention every year, and there 
would perhaps be no one to 
take my place at the works, 
(I went back to the engineer- 
ing after my failure as a 
scholar of Opeku, and am now 
a partner in a firm in White- 
friars, where we make the 
metallic fittings necessary for 
certain parts of refrigerating- 
machines, and turn out some 
millions of these fittings every 
year.) I am said, I believe, to 
have a peculiar influence over 
the class of British workmen 
we employ: perhaps it is that, 
when anything goes wrong, I 
am able to fire off a series of 
interjections of appalling son- 
ority, of which no one knows 
the meaning but myself. 

No; I do not think our pro- 
ject will carry us farther than 
the south coast, where we go 
every summer. Besides, the 
other day, when hastily look- 
ing at the books in a second- 
hand shop window, my eyé 
caught the following title: 
“Some Suggestions for the 
Formation of a Universal Lan- 
guage. By Donald Suther- 
land, M.A., Ph.D., &e., &. 
Aberdeen, 1846.” 

I fancy that an investigation 
in this direction might throw 
some light upon the matter. 

R. W. K. EDWARDS. 
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THE axiom that “slight occa- 
sions may determine great 
events” was perhaps first 
enounced by Adam in Para- 
dise; yet we note its applica- 
tion, always with interest, 
sometimes with astonishment. 
A few months ago a Prussian 
village schoolmaster caned some 
Polish children: now the whole 
German press is beside itself, 
furiously sneering at the ridicu- 
lous sentimentality of Poles, or 
calling aloud to its neighbours 
for help against a common 
peril; and his Majesty the 
Emperor has declared—not in 
an after-dinner speech, but in 
the most solemn of official pro- 
nouncements— that the very 
existence of Prussia is at stake. 
At first sight it would seem 
that since Poles have made so 
great a noise over so slight an 
incident, they must either be 
very foolish or very dangerous, 
or both. Nor is the explosion 
justified because the children 
were savagely flogged for not 
saying their catechism in a 
tongue almost unknown to 
them, and because their parents, 
guilty of having threatened the 
teacher in a moment of indig- 
nation, were visited with the 
severest penalties devised by 
Prussian law for interference 
with a Government official. 
Czartoryski’s protest, read in 
the Galician Diet ; the German 
consulates attacked by Lemberg 
and Warsaw mobs; interpella- 
tions raised in the Berlin and the 

lenna parliaments ; more than 
100,000 marks collected for the 


sufferers, in so poor & country, 
and in so short a time; a par- 
tial boycott of German goods 
throughout Galicia and Russian 
Poland, and measures taken to 
render the boycott complete: 
these—for Poles, impatient by 
nature, have long learned to be 
very patient—are expressions of 
a far deeper feeling than any 
single act of oppression could 
arouse. The affair of Wreschen 
was the last drop, and the 
cup overflowed. A system has 
long been at work in Prussian 
Poland, whose aim, openly 
stated, is either to make 
Germans of the Poles or to 
drive them out of the land; 
each of its acts has added a 
little to the sum of bitterness 
felt by every Pole throughout 
the three empires ; and the out- 
burst of the last month was but 
the accumulated resentment of 
fifteen years. It were hard to 
find anything in history that 
quite resembles this system. 
There is something like it in 
the tale of Pharaoh and the 
Hebrews; and so far as re- 
gards the Egyptian king’s utter- 
ance, “ Let us deal wisely with 
them ; lest they multiply,” the 
attitude taken is similar, and 
the political motive absolutely 
the same. But the parallel 
fails in this, that the Israelites 
were in no wise attached to the 
land of their sojourn. Were a 
Moses to arise and call upon 
the Poles to leave the country 
where they are thus treated, he 
would not be followed by one 
man out of a thousand. The 
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people love their land—the land 
of Poland’s most immemorial 
legends, of the three brother- 
kings, and the twelve palatines, 
and the marvels of Lake Goplo, 
and the White Eagle of Gnesen 
—so fondly, that for its sake 
oppression itself can be borne. 
But in the native soil there is 
strength to resist as well; and 
it has come to pass that the 
system—though backed by the 
mighty machinery of perhaps 
the most perfect administration 
in the world; backed, too, by 
a powerful society which has 
given to the struggle all the 
bitterness of civil warfare—has 
hitherto utterly failed of its 
purpose, and has but kindled 
unutterable hatred, endangered 
the Triple Alliance on the side 
of Austria, and brought Russia, 
Russia herself! into undisguised 
sympathy with Poland. 

Most appropriate here, at the 
very outset, is a beautiful saying 
of Bismarck, not intended for the 
Poles, it is true, but in its gen- 
erality applicable even to them: 
“It is from God that all nations 
proceed. Whosoever, therefore, 
would exterminate any nation- 
ality sins against God; and 
that Government is unchristian 
which employs such methods of 
extermination.” Long before 
(May 15, 1815), a deep sense of 
this truth had impelled King 
Frederick William III. to 
address his Polish subjects 
thus: “You also have your 
Fatherland ; and of my regard 
for your attachment to that 
Fatherland I have already 
given you proof. Though in- 
corporated with my kingdom, 
you will not be asked to give up 
your nationality. Together with 
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German, Polish shall be used 
in every department of public 
business. Hach of you shall 
have free access to every 
office, honour, and dignity in 
my realm.” And _ Frederick- 
William IV., so late as 1841, 
said in his message to the Diet 
of Posen: “The love which 
Poles, in common with every 
high-spirited nation, feel for 
their country and language and 
memorials of the past, shall 
under our rule receive consider- 
ation and esteem, countenance 
and favour.” 

It were well that these noble 
words should be borne in mind 
throughout every page of the 
present article. They contain 
the conception of a grand and 
generous policy of government, 
and a deep and true philosophy 
as well; which was but to be 
expected from the rulers of so 
philosophical a nation. But 
philosophers are too much 
given to deny in practice what 
they affirm in theory; and it 
has come to this, that, in com- 
menting on the Wreschen in- 
cidents, the whole Russian 
press—one may say, without 
exception—has sided with the 
Poles; not surely out of friend- 
ship, but moved by a simple 
feeling of humanity. When 
Muscovite barbarians rebuke 
the madness of German philo- 
sophers, it must be stark and 
staring indeed. 

Yet it is but fair to say here 
that for these deeds Prussia 
alone, not Germany, is re 
sponsible. And Prussia bears 
in its essence the stamp of 
the old Teutonic Knights; from 
them its people have taken their 
character, if not physically 
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(though in truth those militant 
monks cared for no vow but 
that of obedience), at least 
spiritually, by the stern discip- 
line they instilled into the wild 
Borussi whom they subdued, 
and the colonists from the 
West whom they planted 
amongst them. Thence sprang 
the Prussians; and, true to 
their origin, they are even now 
the worshippers of rigid order, 
the fanatical idolaters of law. 
Their ideal of civilisation is 
drill; they take such freedom 
and constitutional forms as may 
be granted them, just as a 
soldier takes his day on 
leave. Regulations and penal- 
ties which, to the free spirit 
of other nations, were un- 
endurable, they quietly accept 
as part of the campaign of 
progress: they may fail to see 
their use, but a Prussian has 
only to obey orders. <A traveller 
alights at the Berlin terminus, 
and wants a cab; the police- 
man on duty interferes, and 
the one he has called must be 
taken, or none. A man com- 
mits some trifling misdemean- 
our, and runs away from the 
policeman who commands him 
tostand in the king’s name: he 
is simply shot down for resist- 
ing authority. These are facts. 
And if the Prussian can bear 
this, how will he look upon an 
utterly different race, whom he 
knows in his heart to be not 
less intelligent than himself, yet 
tainted with incomprehensible 
aspirations towards freedom—a 
race that feels as a degradation 
the very yoke of which he is so 
proud—and, above all, a race 
absolutely in his power and at 
his mercy? For the Teutonic 
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Knights, though brave, were 
brave professionally ; they cared 
little to fight when the odds 
were against them ; they preyed 
by preference upon the naked 
barbarians whom they rode 
down, or on the unprotected 
peasantry of Mazovia whose 
farms they laid waste, until 
Jagello, King of Poland and 
Lithuania, quelled them for 
many a year in the field of 
Griinwald. To their betters in 
arms, as to military superiors, 
they bowed with respect ; more 
than a century afterwards, they 
offered their unsolicited homage 
to a Polish king. To rivals, 
they were insclently fierce; to 
their slaves, mercilessly exact- 
ing. And _ these ancestral 
features are still reproduced in 
the Prussian character to-day. 
Now, when Frederick IL, 
called the Great, had decided 
his neighbours to share Poland 
among them, and had received 
his own share, a great problem 
arose for him and his council- 
lors. How was it to be ruled, 
this new element in the king- 
dom, completely alien to the 
rest in nature and language 
and history and religion? By 
spoliation, Germanisation, and 
colonisation : such was the at- 
tempted solution, well worthy 
of their forefathers. The for- 
mer State lands, of course, re- 
verted to Frederick, and he 
seized all the property of the 
Church. The whole, officially 
valued at 10 millions of thalers, 
must have been worth six or 
eight times more. The king 
confided the distribution of the 
spoils to his German courtiers. 
Manso tells us in his ‘ Geschichte 
Preussen’ that even the Berlin 
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hotel-keepers, in the hope of 
getting some Polish estate as a 
gift, tried to curry favour with 
Court officials by exceptionally 
low bills! Numbers of the 
nobility and gentry, who could 
not stand the vexations of the 
new régime, sold their lands 
and emigrated. German peas- 
ants were imported on a large 
scale to till the lands seized ; 
Holsche has calculated that 
in the Metze district alone 
Frederick settled 4629 colonists, 
at a cost of 540,000 marks. 
That many Poles were forcibly 
carried off to serve in his army 
will be readily believed by any 
one conversant with the prac- 
tices of the time and the man; 
and even the statement that 
Polish country girls were by 
his command violently abducted 
and married with German lab- 
ourers in Brandeburg, “in order 
to improve the breed,” is not 
incredible. 

Nor did this end with his 
reign; it had in the early 
years of the last century de- 
veloped into a system. From 
1799 to 1807, besides a yearly 
subsidy of 50,000 marks (taken, 
of course, from the taxes paid 
by the Poles), Frederick William 
III. granted over 6 millions of 
marks, solely to enable Germans 
to settle in Posen. But retrib- 
ution was near. LEylau fol- 
lowed Jena, Friedland came 
after Eylau; for a space of 
time, taught by Napoleon, 
Prussia learned what national 
humiliation meant. That the 
lesson was well learned is 
shown by the memorable pro- 
clamation of 1815, which has 
been already quoted, and of 
which Bismarck was to say in 
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the Prussian Diet, “To me it 
is not worth one brass farthing 
(ein Pfifferling) !” 

More than forty years of 
comparative peace ensued ; and 
these sufficed to bring the 
peasantry, always on the side 
of the Government when it is 
possible, into strong antagonism 
with the upper classes, who 
foolishly sought for independ- 
ence to be won by arms. There 
are witnesses to say how hostile 
they were then to Polish 
patriots. Now no revolution 
is to be feared by Prussia; but 
no class is more patriotic than 
the peasantry. This change 
from below was originated by 
a change from above. A nation 
whose hereditary policy had 
always and from the first been 
aggressive, could not remain 
quiet for long. With it, peace 
was but a preparation for war ; 
internal and administrative re- 
forms were like refreshment to 
a trooper on the march. But, 
much as the nation longed to 
fight somebody, there ensued a 
period of hesitation: rendered 
cautious by reverses, it looked 
about for enemies it would be 
sure to beat, and for a leader 
whom it could trust to find 
them. 

It was then that Bismarck 
came forward: perhaps the 
greatest diplomatist — not 
statesman—that the world has 
seen; but for all that, a typical 
Knight of the Sword, plus 
genius and a fierce overbear- 
ing eloquence. He began by 
the safe but iniquitous war 
with Denmark ; then he struck 
down Austria, crushed France, 
and made the German Empire. 
Peace should have followed. 
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But how could the Warrior of 
the Sword rest from fighting ? 
or how fancy that so feeble a 
thing as the Church would 
withstand his power? At 
once the Kulturkampf began. 
Long after he gave in, weary, 
baffled, and recognising that he 
might as well 


‘Wound the loud winds, or with 
bemocked-at stabs 
Kill the still-closing waters.” 


But it was in the Polish 
provinces, where over 200,000 
Catholics had been deprived of 
their pastors, that he had en- 
countered the most stubborn re- 
sistance ; and his fury at being 
thwarted fell upon them. Mak- 
ing his peace with the Vatican, 
he turned upon the Poles. In 
every struggle, he had always 
done his best to make sure of 
victory ; and he thought it easy 


to destroy a nationality which 


belonged to those that he 
classed as ‘“‘ feminine ”—one, be- 
sides, that formed but a small 
minority in the empire. The 
easier the better, both to his 
liking and to that of the nation 
which adored him. Prussians 
do not admire facing great 
odds for the mere sport of the 
thing ; they laugh at the foolish 
courage of the bull-dog, and 
prefer to ravin as the wolf. 
Parcere subjectis never was 
their motto: to be feeble was 
to be guilty. These words may 
seem exaggerated ; but read on 
till the end, and then judge. 

_ The famous “brass -farth- 
ing” phrase has already been 
quoted from one of Bismarck’s 
Speeches in debate (January 
1886). All the others are in 
the same key, more or less. 
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“ Necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” 
has no law, and can keep no 
promise; and to necessity he 
constantly appeals. His argu- 
ments, summed up, amount to 
this: “Poles in Prussia are un- 
friendly to the Germans, dis- 
loyal to the realm. Statistics 
since 1861 show that they in- 
crease faster than the Germans. 
We are therefore bound to 
strengthen the German, and to 
weaken the Polish, element of 
the population, by every pos- 
sible means.” These arguments, 
in which the great man vented 
all his pent-up rancour, were 
delivered with the utmost elo- 
quence that hatred can bring 
forth ; and a crushing majority 
at once and in great haste voted 
a series of laws to put down the 
Poles. “An idea,” says the 
‘Vossische Zeitung,’ “ was sud- 
denly brought forward, to which 
no one had until then given 
serious heed: an idea that 
may perhaps have germed in 
one sleepless night. Thereupon 
came, one after another, first, 
that horrible indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion of a multitude of Poles” 
—30,000—“ who did not pos- 
sess the rights of German sub- 
jects; then the vote of 100 
millions of marks to buy up 
Polish estates; then the re- 
moval of all Polish officials 
into territories inhabited only 
by Germans, and the law which 
abolished the use of Polish in 
every branch of the administra- 
tion. No fewer than six bills 
were precipitately brought in, 
and as precipitately voted.” 
One of these forbade any Polish 
doctor to practise vaccination ! 
“T wonder,” remarked Wind- 
horst, the leader of the Centre, 
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“why German lymph and Ger- 
man wet-nurses have not also 
been prescribed.” That an un- 
enlightened population should 
have believed, as it did, that 
the Government intended to 
kill off all Polish children by 
blood - poisoning is scarce a 
matter for astonishment; we 
may rather be amazed that an 
enactment entailing so much 
suffering on mothers, of neces- 
sity silent about the health of 
their little ones in presence of 
a physician who did not under- 
stand them, unless they could 
pay an interpreter, should 
ever have been passed by men 
with any claim to humanity. 
Of the school laws, which dated 
from that time, there will be 
further occasion to speak. 
Not that these measures 
passed unchallenged, either by 
Poles or by honest and indepen- 
dent Germans. Windhorst pro- 


tested consistently throughout, 
and let fall words of warning 
that seem spoken for the pre- 


sent crisis. “In the great 
forthcoming struggle between 
Germans and Slavs,” he said, 
“you may perhaps bitterly 
regret what you have done— 
bitterly regret your share in the 
dismemberment of Poland.” 
To Putkammer’s contention 
that the very dream of inde- 
pendence was treason against 
Prussia, a deputy replied, 
“What laws can prevent a 
man from dreaming?” Schor- 
lomer-Alst called those laws 
the bankruptcy of German 
civilisation ; the triteness of the 
phrase may be excused, it is so 
apt. Derichted said: “ What 
are the Poles to do, and where 
can they go? You will not let 
them be farmers, nor doctors, 
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nor servants in the Administra- 
tion, nor officers in the army. 
At most they can shed their 
blood for us, or starve at home.” 
Meyer von Arnwald, a man of 
truly noble mind, broke with 
the Conservative party after 
Bismarck’s outrageous repudia- 
tion of the promise of a king, 
And, not to quote any other 
Polish Deputy, Koscielski’s 
bitter words, “ Yes, we Poles 
are in the wrong; our crime is 
that we exist,” are worthy of 
remembrance. 

But upon the majority, whom 
Bismarck’s formidable array of 
statistics and charges filled both 
with anger and apprehension, 
arguments, warnings, expostu- 
lations, and irony were lost. 
Richthaupt was sincere —or 
shameless—enough to proclaim 
that any nation has the right to 
destroy another nation that in- 
commodes it. And Bismarck 
pursued his German opponents 
with such a storm of invectives, 
such accusations of disloyalty 
to the Empire and drivelling 
sentimentality; he attacked the 
Poles with such venomous 
sarcasms, aimed at the national 
failings—even daring to say 
that the outlay for purchasing 
lands in East Prussia was a 
boon to Polish noblemen, who 
could have a good time at 
Monte Carlo,—that what with 
the authority attaching to his 
name, and the unlikelihood that 
so great a man would resort to 
measures so extreme, unless in 
a case of extreme necessity, he 
almost seemed to have the best 
of it, not only in the voting, 
but in debate. 

Yet to what did his argu- 
ments amount? As to dis- 
loyalty: had Polish soldiers 
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refused to fight for the mak- 
ing of the German Empire? 
had they ever wavered when 
called upon to face French or 
Austrian bullets? No; but 
that was past: those who had 
died were dead, and their 
services, like the pledges of the 
dead king, were “not worth a 
brass farthing.” His com- 
plaints were that Polish depu- 
ties mostly voted against the 
majority; that there was an 
active and seditious propa- 
ganda amongst the people; 
that every Pole cherished the 
thought of an independent 
future for his country; and 
he thought he made a great 
point, when Polish deputies 
protested that they were loyal, 
by his challenge to any one of 
them to declare that he re- 
nounced all hopes of a resur- 
rection for Poland. Their 


silence was his triumph. 


Such charges scarce deserve 
to be refuted. To construe 
opposition into disloyalty is to 
make parliamentary govern- 
ment a fiction. Where there 
is any freedom of the press 
some excesses must occur; and 
he was clearly unfair in ascrib- 
ing to the nation the outbursts 
of a few noisy and uninflu- 
ential men. He well knew 
the programme of the chosen 
representatives of the nation: 
quiet progress, respect for the 
Polish nationality and religion, 
and—if such a thing could 
be legally obtained —some 
slight measure of autonomy. 
But this very moderation ex- 
asperated him. To blame con- 
spiracies, to withhold from 
agitation, meant in his eyes 
“Polish intrigues”—the parrot 
phrase of the time—more dan- 
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gerous than the rest, because 
not punishable. He had the 
Poles both ways; if revolu- 
tionists, they were dangerous ; 
if not, then dangerous a for- 
tiort. As to his challenge, 
none but a renegade or a liar 
could have taken it up. A 
Welshman may dream that 
some day the kingdom of 
Arthur will flourish again 
without disloyalty to England. 
The oath of allegiance bears 
on acts, not hopes. 

Of his statistics the value 
has been disputed, and not by 
Poles alone. Some items are 
clearly guesswork; there are 
grave suspicions that others 
have been tampered with. But, 
assuming the truth of the main 
conclusion, that Poles increase 
faster than Germans, let us see 
how fast. Between 1861 and 
1890 the census shows an in- 
crease of 231,000 in favour of 
the Poles, who are 2} millions— 
9 per cent in thirty years! If 
that rate should continue, in 
how many centuries would 
East Prussia become quite 
Polish? Bismarck saw far 
ahead when not blinded by 
hate; but when blinded, it 
would seem that he saw much 
further ! 

The crusade, begun under 
such frivolous pretexts, was 
carried on with great fire and 
fury until the Chancellor's 
downfall. A change of atti- 
tude in the Government was 
then hoped for; and to give 
practical proofs of their loyalty 
the Polish deputies voted in 
favour of several most import- 
ant bills. During four years 
there was a lull; but after the 
Emperor’s severe words to the 
Poles at Thorn in 1895 the per- 
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secution broke out again, though 
Bismarck was no longer there 
to direct it. This was due to 
a society, calling itself the 
Ostmarkverein, formed to com- 
plete his work. It is known 
to Poles as the H.K.T. (ha- 
ka-té); its adherents are called 
Hakatists. The nickname comes 
from the initials of its three 
founders, Hansemann, Kene- 
mann, and Tiedemann, who 
have each made a fortune, 
with Government aid, on land 
that formerly belonged to the 
Poles. The members — those 
who figure on the list given by 
‘Die Ostmark’— number 400, 
most of them “greedy land- 
owners” (to use the words of 
the ‘Posener Zeitung’); the 
rest are public officials, profess- 
ors, or—alas !|—ministers of the 
Gospel. It is perfectly organ- 


ised, has sixteen newspapers at 
its command, and purchases 


estates wherever it can, to dis- 
pose of them to German settlers, 
attracted by flaming advertise- 
ments and the low price of 
Polish land. And it seems to 
be doing good business: 24,000 
acres bought, a net profit of 
356,507 marks in one year, and 
a dividend of 7 per cent to 
shareholders, is not bad! 

If the society had no other 
aim, its doings would be less 
blamable, though wrong at least 
in intent. But it was for an 
ulterior purpose that Hakatists 
established or subsidised their 
sixteen newspapers, and filled 
all ranks of society with their 
spies. Their ideal is social, 
legal, educational persecution, 
to harry the Poles either out of 
their nationality or out of the 
land. Ubiquitous, many-headed, 
they can do far more than Bis- 
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marck could; and already they 
have produced a strong feeling 
of antipathy to the Poles among 
many honest folkswho read their 
newspapers with simple faith. 
And that these same men should 
approve their own Government 
when it persecutes, and yet feel 
shocked at England’s South 
African War, is no mystery, 
but the most natural thing on 
earth. Posit on one hand 
boundless mendacity, on the 
other infinite  guilelessness, 
and all is explained. ‘“ Who 
would dare to print this, were 
there the least doubt of its 
truth?” And so the campaign 
of slander in both cases goes 
merrily on—England too proud, 
Poland too weak, to resist it 
effectively. 

But before describing the de- 
tails of the vast persecution, we 
must note the programme of 
the Pan-German Society, whose 
authentic resolutions, published 
in its own pamphlet, ‘Die 
Deutsche Ostmark,’ are the 
most scathing exposure of the 
so-called “scheme of self-de- 
fence ” :— 


“ Resolved : (1) To insist upon the 
exclusive use of German in all ele- 
mentary schools, and the total aboli- 
tion of the one or two hours per 
week of Polish, tolerated hitherto. 
(2) To found throughout the country 
kindergarten, commercial and agricul- 
tural schools, State-directed and ex- 
clusively German ; also, State-aided 
German theatres. (3) To advocate 
the substitution of German for Polish 
names of places, districts, &c. (4) To 
aid the German middle class of crafts- 
men and shopkeepers, by giving em- 
ployment to the former, and to the 
latter easy terms of credit; and to 
favour the promotion of such teachers 
and clergymen as are German I 
spirit. (5) To urge on military auth- 
orities that all Polish recruits be sent 


into German provinces. (6) To press 
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for the restriction, and where possible 
for the prohibition, of the influx of 
Polish labourers from the Russian 
Empire ; for the colonisation of State 
lands by German farmers; and for 
an official decision to let no foreign 
Poles become German subjects. (7) 
To prevent Poles from profiting by 
the laws which grant loans to peasants 
at low rates of interest. (8) To aim 
at extending the scope and the funds 
of the Colonisation Committee in 
East Prussia ; and to obtain that the 
‘Husbandmen’s Fund’ be distributed 
amongst deserving non-commissioned 
officers of peasant birth.” 


The aims of the association are 
very clearly stated here; it re- 
mains to see with what com- 
pleteness they have been carried 
into effect—how, in a word, the 
Prussians ‘defend themselves.” 

At the very entrance into 
Prussian Poland strong signs 
of the struggle may be remarked. 
Even in the Russian provinces 
no restraint is put upon speak- 
ing Polish at the stations; but 
a Pole who crosses the frontier 
and ventures to use his own 
language is at once reminded 
that “here German alone may 
be spoken.” A man was robbed 
in a Prussian station the other 
day ; all the justice he got from 
the police, when he made his 
complaint in his native tongue, 
was to be called a Polish swine, 
and told to go back to Galicia. 
Women who happen to ask in 
Polish for a stamp or a railway- 
ticket, are often no less bru- 
tally insulted. Gentlemen from 
Russian Poland have often been 
forced to employ an interpreter 
at the booking - office, and to 
hear their language meanwhile 
treated as “damned Polish gib- 
berish.” A case has occurred 
in Rawicz, when a telegraph- 
clerk refused to send a message 
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in Polish to Galicia; one in 
French, English, even Chinese, 
would have been sent. These 
are small things, no doubt, but 
they show the animus which 
prevails quite as well as great 
ones; and in actual life, small 
things which occur continually 
are hardest to bear. 

Polish labourers, often with- 
out employment at home, are 
wont to travel to different parts 
of the empire to get work. You 
might think that Prussians 
would not, in self-defence, 
hinder poor men from getting 
bread. Yet the Hakatist press 
every now and then raises a 
loud outcry against them; 
“they yearly bring 8 millions 
of marks into Poland ; wherever 
they go they form a separate 
community, with by-laws and 
Church services of their own.” 
Even freedom to work, it would 
appear, should be denied to the 
Poles. Usually self-interest— 
for the men get little and do 
much — makes German magis- 
trates hesitate to interfere 
with them; to expel the Poles 
would injure German employ- 
ers. But sometimes they con- 
trive to reconcile hatred and 
interest—as in the Brandeburg 
Marches, where the Chambers 
of Commerce allowed the Poles 
to stay till the 15th December, 
when, no longer needed, they 
were sent away in midwinter, 
with no chance of getting work 
at home in that season. 

This treatment extends to 
all classes, and to all circum- 
stances. It is forbidden to 
speak Polish, not only in the 
various branches of the Ad- 
ministration, but even—where 
common humanity seems to 

2L 
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require it—in druggists’ shops. 
Doctors paid by Government to 
prescribe for the poor often put 
up notices that, having no 
Polish, they require patients 
who do not speak German to 
bring an interpreter. This was 
complained of in the Diet of 
1898—of course without result. 
All Poles must know German, 
or take the consequences. 
Marriages between Poles and 
Germans are looked upon with 
disfavour. It is believed that 
a Polish family is somehow in- 
variably the result of these; 
and whatever social or other 
influences can be brought to 
bear, are employed to prevent 
them. Not one landrath in all 
the Eastern Provinces is a Pole ; 
a score at most have appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service. In 


Posen, out of 130 burgomasters, 
there is but a sprinkling of 


Poles, and these are mostly 
Germans at heart. The fact 
is, that they are quite free 
to try for these appointments ; 
but to get them is another 
thing. Now, no great patriot- 
ism, no perverse anti-German 
influences, are needed to prevent 
a young man from entering a 
career to which Dante’s “ Las- 
ciate ogni speranza” might 
justly be applied. Twelve 
years ago—and things have 
not changed for the better 
since then—a young gentleman 
of Polish name and extraction, 
but quite German in all else, 
had a mind to enter the 
diplomatic service. He was 
very successful in his studies, 
and, having completed them, 
applied to the Chancellerie for 
a post: he was refused on 
account, he was told, of his 
name. Certain appointments, 
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it is true, are in Polish 
hands, but these are nearly 
all far away in the Western 
Provinces ; and perpetual ban- 
ishment can be indifferent to 
no one but, to use Scott’s 
words, the “man whose soul 
is dead.” The same may be 
said, possibly with deeper truth, 
of a military career. The Pole 
who wishes to serve Prussia is 
sure of nothing but insults and 
degradation. 

So much for social and purely 
administrative vexations. The 
legal persecution is yet more 
painful, because the outward 
forms of justice are strictly 
observed. Summum jus, summa 
injuria ; and the Poles certainly 
are treated to summum jus. In 
the Wreschen case we have a 
good: instance of this; and I 
return to it, notwithstanding 
recent denials in high places. 
Denials do not change facts 
disclosed in open court; and it 
is easy to lie with an over- 
whelming majority to applaud 
the liar. A German butcher, 
who beat a schoolmaster for 
caning his son, was recently 
let off with a slight fine, in 
view of extenuating circum- 
stances. In Wreschen a poor 
woman, seventy-five years old, 
with five small children depend- 
ing on her for bread, has been 
sent to prison for two years 
and a half because she had 
used threatening words to the 
s hoolmaster! The punishment 
i. ficted was legal, no doubt: 
summum jus. And she was 
only one out of many thus 
treated, though her punishment 
was the severest of all. Every 
article of the Code, if 4 
charge concerning nationality 
be brought against a Pole, 1s 
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forced and twisted and tortured 
into some sort of bearing upon 
the case: this is but one a little 
more flagrant than the others. 
By the authority of the law, 
and according to the will of the 
Pan-Germans, all Polish names 
of places are Germanised until 
no one can recognise them. 
Wroclaw is turned into Breslau, 
Czczewo appears as Dirschau, 
Bydgoszez is metamorphosed 
into Bromberg. Nor is this 
merely in order to spare the 
dainty jaws of Teutons: these 
names alone are permitted to be 
used. Letters addressed to such 
places with their old historical 
names are returned as “un- 
bekannt.” Were there but two 


or three Polish words in the 
address, were it even written in 
both languages, still the letters 
must be forwarded to head- 
quarters, where they are de- 


tained until an official trans- 
lation can be given. Polish 
national songs are treasonable ; 
and so are the airs: public 
orchestras are not allowed to 
play treasonable music. 

Here is a batch of concrete 
and strikingly illustrative facts. 
In Thorn, two months ago, 
thirty-two schoolboys were 
condemned as having formed a 
secret society, which entailed 
expulsion from every grammar- 
school in the empire, and three 
years’ service as a common 
soldier in the army, some of 
the boys belonging to the first 
families in the land. As a fact, 
they had merely formed a club 
to study Polish history and 
literature; the tribunal as- 
serted that since they kept the 
fact a secret from the masters— 
xerman masters, who were very 
likely to approve of their studies ! 
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—the club was political, and 
a secret society. For having 
gone so far as to state that 
“Hakatism aimed at extermin- 
ating the Poles, and the Govern- 
ment favoured that aim,” and 
that “the land was being taken 
from the Poles, foot by foot,” 
Vincent Bolewski, the editor 
of a Polish newspaper, was 
fined 300 marks. The reader 
is now able to judge that 
sentence as it deserves. If 
Polish is spoken in any society, 
whatever its aims may be, it 
is regarded as political, and 
harassed with all those petty 
formalities in which German 
procedure is so rich. Thus the 
religious and charitable associa- 
tion of St Vincent 4 Paul is 
obliged to notify each of its 
weekly meetings to the police. 
A meeting of a purely com- 
mercial society was once broken 
up by the gendarme who was 
present ex officio, for the reasca 
that he did not understand 
Polish! This last fact was 
attested by Wagner, a German 
of the Independent party; to 
whom also belongs the re- 
sponsibility of the statement 
that a Pole was fined for wear- 
ing in public a red-and-white 
necktie — these being the 
national colours. But the 
severity of the laws is 
specially directed against the 
“‘Sokole,” or athletic societies, 
which are indeed full of patriotic 
young men. Every appearance 
of justice— nay, of common- 
sense — disappears when the 
courts have to do with them. 
One of the members was lately 
summoned for wearing the uni- 
form of the society in public. 
The judges assumed (falsely of 
course) that it was the Polish 
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costume; and the fact—true 
enough, to be sure—of the 
society’s strong political views 
was an additional motive for 
his condemnation. “The ap- 
pearance of the accused in the 
streets”—thus runs the sen- 
tence of the criminal court in 
Beuten—“ wearing the Polish 
costume, calculated to unsettle 
the public mind, is scandalous 
behaviour;” and the _ poor 
fellow was fined for trans- 
gressing the law against “ gross 
impropriety.” Ifhe had walked 
half-naked through the market- 
place, what more could they 
have said ? 

Such a masquerade of justice 
is almost comical. As a con- 
trast to this may be mentioned 
the order of the highest judicial 
functionary in Prussia—Judge 
Zach — who forbade the tri- 
bunals to let any one employ 
an interpreter, if he had either 
been at a German school or 
served in the army. No matter 
what the interests at stake 
might be,—his fortune, his 
liberty, or even his life,—he 
was supposed to know enough 
German to defend them; or, if 
he did not, so much the worse 
for him. This spirit of unfair- 
ness has pervaded the courts to 
such an extent that even when 
logically compelled to reverse a 
decision, they do so in terms 
which destroy the good im- 
pression that might have been 
made. They reluctantly admit, 
for example, the right to speak 
Polish at public meetings, but 
preface their admission with 
remarks on the dangers of 
Polish agitation, “ which ought 
to be resisted”; and wind up 
with complaints about the in- 
adequacy of existing laws. 
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Yes, “there are judges in 
Berlin.” But of what kind? 

The educational system, ever 
since the Government took it in 
hand, has become the most 
formidable weapon for the de- 
struction of Polish nationality. 
The schoolmaster is only a man 
paid to teach the children to 
think as the Government 
pleases. By the Ministerial 
rescript of 1887 not one word 
of Polish may be spoken 
during lessons in the elementary 
schools, even when the children 
do not know any German at 
all! The only exception made 
was in favour of prayers and 
religious instruction: this excep- 
tion is now, in one school after 
another, gradually being dis- 
allowed ; hence the Wreschen 
outburst, justified (as is well 
known) by the Council of Trent, 
which forbade the Catholic 
religion to be taught in any 
language but that best under- 
stood by the people. Here, and 
in many other cases besides, the 
Hakatist press tries to lay all 
the blame upon the machina- 
tions of Polish priests. But 
then how is it that a similar 
outcry is made against them by 
Poles of the Radical school? 
According to these, they are 
hopelessly unpatriotic, Germans 
in disguise, miserable traitors. 
Either these are wrong, or those 
—or both. 

But to return: all children 
are thus, so far as the State is 
concerned, utterly cut off from 
the knowledge of the language 
and history of their country. 
As to the latter, it is on record 
that an inspector of studies has 
directed the teachers to inform 
them that they are “Germans 
of Slav extraction”! They are 
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compelled by bodily fear to sing 
at school “I am a Prussian,” 
and other songs which are lies 
in their mouths. They have to 
choose between falsehood and in- 
surbordination ; and love to the 
great German Fatherland is in- 
culeated by the unsparing use 
of the cane. Whether a brute 
can be made to love its master 
by such means is not doubtful ; 
nor has any race of men yet 
been found to whom love is 
possible under these conditions. 

In the secondary schools Pol- 
ish is still taught, as a man who 
gets an ounce of bread every 
day is fed. Be it remembered 
that the Polish grammar is 
more intricate than Latin, at 
least as regards its inflectional 
structure, which is most com- 
plex. Now, after several 
changes and_ tergiversations, 
it has at last been decided 
that pupils who learn religion 
shall also learn Polish, but not 
for more than two years at 
most, and only for  three- 
quarters of an hour, once or 
twice a-week. If you imagine 
boys and girls who have been 
brought up to speak Latin, 
with no notion of grammar, 
learning the language under 
such conditions, you may easily 
guess the result. But, wretched 
as it is, the Prussians are 
doubly pleased with it ; both be- 
cause it is wretched, and because 
they can answer to every com- 
plaint, “We take care to teach 
Polish; if your boys will not 
learn, we cannot help that.” 

In the Gymnasien (lycées, 
grammar-schools) the studies 
are very thorough, and though 
exclusively German, Polish boys 
might profit much by them. 
But here tactics are changed. 


To give a superior education 
to a Pole of the better classes, 
whose nationality would prob- 
ably resist the training, were 
merely to strengthen the 
enemy. So every obstacle is 
thrown in their way, both 
moral and material. Not to 
speak of the first—for the po- 
sition of a Polish boy under 
teachers and among _ school- 
fellows who show their con- 
tempt for his nation and 
himself most pointedly, may 
readily be guessed—-at least 
100,000 marks, and often so 
many as 400,000, are annually 
granted by the Government 
to the poorer pupils, and a 
certain number are admitted 
free—ie., at the taxpayers’ 
cost. But Polish scholars, 
however poor, however suc- 
cessful in their studies, scarcely 
ever get either of these two 
forms of relief; all the money 
goes to the Germans. Lately 
a headmaster attempted to 
obtain something—the usual 
grant is from 300 to 400 marks 
—for a boy of exceptional 
ability, but of Polish nation- 
ality: he was met by a flat 
refusal, and payment of the 
whole school fees was in- 
sisted upon. And yet the 
parents contribute their quota 
to the sums spent by the State 
for this purpose, just as they 
pay their share of the hundred 
millions voted to uproot them 
from the soil; they pay for the 
Germanisation of the people 
by the school programme, and 
for the police with their petty 
persecutions, and for the un- 
just judges set over them. 
They must find the money for 
their own extermination ! 

But what can Germans say 
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in defence of these “methods 
of barbarism,” organised, calcu- 
lated, scientific, but barbarism 
all the same? Some will of 
course deny everything stated 
here, and treat it as an elabo- 
rate calumny. Such men are be- 
neath notice; but we may lend 
an ear to the pleas of them that, 
under the cloak of learned socio- 
logical theories or with barefaced 
Ministerial effrontery, strive to 
justify what is going on. 


“In presence of the fact”—it is 
the erudite Professor Hasse of Leip- 
zic who speaks—“ that our former 
elemental rush towards the East 
subsided some thirty years ago, and 
that we have now to deal with an 
elemental rush of Slavs towards the 
West, the struggle for life leaves us 
only one of two possible alternatives. 
Either the German race must gradu- 
ally assimilate all other circumjacent 
national civilisations, which, being 
inferior, are less fit to survive, or we 
must ourselves be assimilated by an- 
other and a more potent social organ- 
isation. Tertium non datur. That, 
in the struggle for existence, 80 
millions of Germans are otherwise 
entitled to hand down their culture 
to future ages than 10 or 12 millions 
of Poles, should be clear to the least 
intelligent. At any rate, 48 millions 
of Germans have a far greater weight 
in the destinies of the country than 
24 millions of Poles. He that, within 
our frontiers, would be protected by 
our arms and profit by our cul- 
ture must sooner or later become a 
German.” 


Thus Professor Hasse, whose 
appeal to numbers would make 
any wrong thing right, if the 
majority thought that the des- 
tinies of the nation demanded 
that wrong should be done. 
Our old friend, the “struggle 
for existence,” is made answer- 
able for the present system ; it 
might just as well be made 
answerable for any crime in the 
world. 
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But the assertions of the ex- 
minister Miquel are, when we 
remember facts, so shameless 
as to be truly astounding. 
“The Government,” he said, 
“is pleased when Poles offer 
to serve in the army or the 
administration. .. . You may 
rest assured that, as regards 
promotion, no difference will be 
made between Germans and 
Poles. Nor is there anything 
to prevent Poles from applying 
for such aid as is provided by 
the funds at the disposal of the 
State.” No difference? Cer. 
tainly not; a German who 
loved the Polish nation would 
be treated as a Pole. From 
applying ! Yes, of course, they 
may apply as much as they 
like. No one denies that. “I 
do not admit,” he said on 
another occasion, “that the 
colonisation laws have harmed 
the Poles; its benefits are 
shared equally between the 
Germans and themselves. ... 
They owe us a debt of grati- 
tude for what we have done. 

To their language we 
do not object; let them but 
speak ours too, and we are 
content.” 

Benefits and gratitude! Well, 
perhaps the one is due and the 
others exist; but not as he 
meant. It was intended to 
weaken, to destroy, the spirit 
of Polish nationality; the re- 
sult has been to strengthen it. 
For that one should be thank- 
ful; but to God and nature, that 
have made the system a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

The change of attitude which 
dates from Bismarck has created 
a Polish middle class of bust- 
ness men. Debarred, as we 
have seen, from all liberal 
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professions and from official 
appointments, they have been 
forced to take to commerce and 
industry ; and the habits thus 
contracted, habits of hard work, 
of thrift, of punctuality, of en- 
terprise, are invaluable to the 
formation of the national char- 
acter. Their success as a class 
—for want of space compels 
us to waive details—may be 
judged from the statistics of 
the Polish Commercial League. 
In 1873 it had 43 branches, 
7668 members, and a balance- 
sheet showing 3,739,302 marks 
of capital; in 1896 there were 
101 branches, 35,987 members (!), 
and a capital of 27,009,273 
marks. But yesterday, Count 
von Bilow was talking of the 
Polish middle class as created 
by Prussia. His words were 
most true. But, under the 
circumstances which gave it 
being, to speak of the gratitude 
which it owes to Prussia is a 
fine piece of audacity. 

It is an undeniable fact that 
what there was of anti-German 
agitation before Bismarck be- 
gan to meddle has not only 
not diminished, but increased 
tenfold. If Poles were all per- 
fect in Christian sanctity, this 
would not be the case; and of 
course it is to be regretted that 
they are not saints. What is 
then to be done, Germans ask, 
these things being as they are? 
Some would advocate still 
harsher and more repressive 
measures : they think the hatred 
has become intensified, not be- 
cause but in spite of the system 
that I have sketched. But 
others there are who raise their 
Voices to warn the Government 
that it has gone the wrong 
way to work, and that no na- 


tion can be assimilated by ex- 
ceptional treatment. 

Had the hundred millions of 
marks voted to buy up lands in 
Kast Prussia been spent in aid- 
ing the peasantry, giving prizes 
to the most successful farmers, 
offering rewards for the best 
and noblest achievements in 
Polish literature, and fitting 
remunerations for such officials 
as did most to bring Poles and 
Germans to live together in 
unity—but few nations, if any, 
can conceive so lofty and mag- 
nanimous a plan of govern- 
ment; least of all those de- 
scendants of the Teutonic 
Knights, for whom the divine 
right of the mailed fist is the 
embodiment of the national 
policy. However this may be, 
and whatever may be thought 
of so chimerical a plan as ruling 
a discontented country by mak- 
ing it contented, there can be, 
at least out of Germany, no 
two opinions as to the value of 
the existing system. 

It is well to close this article 
by quoting from a German, 
who is not friendly to the 
Poles. In the ‘ Preussische 
Jahrbuch’ (January 1902), Pro- 
fessor Delbriick says :— 

‘““No modern State can destroy a 
civilised nation. . . . To do that, 
methods must be employed which 
our civilisation will not tolerate ; and 
even these are useless when the na- 
tion has a literature of its own, a 
feeling of its individual existence. 
.. + To flog children in the cause of 
their country is to make of them, not 
Germans, but martyrs. One intelli- 
gent priest and a few courageous 
children may challenge the whole 
might of Prussia—ay, and triumph 
in the conflict. . . . And, if states- 
manship means the art of achieving 
things not impossible, then the policy 
of Prussia in the Eastern Provinces 
is not a crime, but an absurdity.” 
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PROSPECTING IN BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


THE life of the prospector in 
New Guinea is nct fraught 
with many pleasures; but in 
the writer’s experience, oftener 
than elsewhere he enjoys that 
exquisite sensation which at- 
tends the unexpected finding of 
gold, and here the dreary 
monotony of life in the Aus- 
tralian interior is exchanged 
for conditions more congenial 
to his wandering nature. 

British New Guinea is to 
most people the least known 
part of our Empire; but there 
are few valleys in its dark 
interior in which the prospector 
has not “chipped” some quartz 
formation, or “panned” some 
sand from the river’s bed. 
The British flag was first 
planted on New Guinean soil 
by Captain, now Admiral, Sir 
John Moresby while surveying 
the coast-line in H.M.S. Basilisk 
during 1873; but owing to the 
retrograde policy of the times 
the fruits of his labours were 
lost, and Germany was allowed 
to seize the greater part of 
the island without opposition. 
Eleven years later, the Aus- 
tralian colonies, alarmed at the 
growing influence of that Power 
so near their shores, practically 
forced the Government to re- 
annex the part now termed 
British New Guinea; but it is 
only in recent years that its 
vast resources have attracted 
attention, and in the near future 
it will probably rank as one of 
the greatest gold - producing 
countries of the world. 

Samarai has now eclipsed 


Port Moresby as the chief port 
of the Possession: it is built, or 
rather erected, upon a small 
island at the extreme south- 
east of the mainland, and is 
in direct communication with 
Cooktown in Queensland and 
the Australian capitals. From 
Samarai coasting-steamers run 
regularly to the mouths of the 
Mambare, Kumusi, and Gira 
rivers on the north-eastern 
coast ; and in the upper reaches 
and sources of these rivers are 
the great gold deposits, the 
origin of which has com- 
pletely baffled the mineralogist 
and geologist to explain. The 
men there do not trouble them- 
selves as to its origin, however ; 
and while the river-beds con- 
tinue to yield a sure and steady 
quantity of gold to the ordinary 
miner, and the mountain gorges 
or creeks provide sensational 
“finds” for the more daring 
prospector, no one cares whether 
the presence of the precious 
metal is in accordance with 
the views of geologists or 
otherwise. 

“It is a fact that the bottom 
is on top,” said an old pioneer 
to the writer. “But then the 
outcrops are all inside the 
darned mountains, so we are 
quits.” 

The township of Tamata is 
the most important centre of 
the New Guinean goldfields, but 
the Yodda valley camp rivals 
it closely ; and it is expected 
that some of the new camps at 
the base of Mount Albert Ed- 
ward will in time surpass them 
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both. The fierce unreasoning 
hostility of the natives renders 
prospecting at any distance 
from the settlements an ex- 
tremely dangerous occupation, 
as the writer, who has had 
several experiences among the 
cannibalistic tribes of the lower 
ranges, can testify. As a rule, 
however, the prospector scorns 
all such dangers, and if he 
escapes the dreaded fever, 
trusts to his rifle for protection 
and his luck for fortune, and 
straightway proceeds to cut a 
path into some unknown river 
valley. The famous Yodda 
valley—-where men at first 
made 50 ounces of gold 
(equivalent to £180) per day— 
was discovered in such manner ; 
and if the stories of some of the 
prospecting parties who crossed 
New Guinea in all directions 
were given to the world, doubt- 
less a “rush ” would set in to- 
wards the deadly fever-swamps, 
unparalleled in the world’s his- 
tory both for its general extent 
and the amount of victims. 
Round the camp-fires at night, 
enveloped in’ their smoke to 
escape the many pests, the men 
of the various settlements 
regularly gather to discuss the 
latest news from the coast, and 
to consider the many strange 
reports of “great strikes,” 
constantly circulated by the 
friendly natives. Frequently 
& party is organised to go and 
prove the truth of any such 
report, and when in turn word 
18 sent back that the chances 
are good, a general exodus 
often takes place, all setting 
out for the new fields with 
light hearts and high hopes. 
Miners cannot stay in New 


Guinea for more than one 
season at a time; they are 
forced by repeated attacks of 
the various fevers to leave their 
work and take a “spell” in the 
southern parts of Australia or 
New Zealand. In the writer’s 
opinion lack of proper food is 
the prime cause of these fevers, 
as it is only when the men are 
“run down” that the kuri-kurt 
breaks out among them. The 
stores are floated as far as 
possible up the rivers in oil- 
launches and whale-boats, and 
then transported overland to 
the camps by native carriers 
in the employment of the 
diggers. The majority of the 
miners are Australians; but in 
most prospecting parties there 
is usually a Scotsman and an 
Irishman, and not infrequently 
a German. 

In the party with which I 
was associated there were two 
typical Australian prospectors, 
one German, one Irishman, and, 
including myself, two Scots. 
We also had six native carriers 
and two dogs. My Scottish 
comrade said that “the dugs 
were as guid as ony twa men” ; 
but however that might apply 
to the whites, it was at least 
unfair to our dusky “boys,” 
who were Fly river natives, 
and only cost 1s. each for 
wages per day. We all had 
had experience on other gold- 
fields, and each man was 
fever-proof, which in New 
Guinea means impregnated with 
quinine. “Doc,” the Irishman, 
was a Dublin University man 
of some repute. He had been 
in turn a member of a famous 
North Polar expedition, and an 
officer in the American Philip- 
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pino campaign. Scottie had 
been everywhere ; but his accent 
seemed to become more pro- 
nounced the farther from home 
he wandered. The two Aus- 
tralians, Coolgardie Bill and 
Starvation Sam, were good 
specimens of the wandering 
Anglo-Saxon. Bill was one 
of the pioneers of Coolgardie ; 
but if he were addressed by 
his real name, William Ham- 
bley, he would probably not 
recognise it. Sam was the 
son of a governor of a not 
unknown “‘link’ in our chain 
of Empire” ; but as he adopted 
his cognomen to hide his iden- 
tity, and no one would dream 
of calling him anything else, 
perhaps I will be excused from 
going further into his family 
history. He was six feet five 
inches in height, had been in 
his time soldier, sailor, mission- 
ary, pearler, outlaw, and mail- 


carrier ; from which description 
all Queenslanders and South 
Sea travellers will immediately 


recognise him. Our German 
companion was a first-class 
mineralogist and an excellent 
comrade—and cook; but he 
deeply resented the appellation 
of Kaiser, which Scottie be- 
stowed upon him. “I am not 
Cherman,” he would say; “I 
vas been as mooch English as 
you, Scodie.” “A ken that 
fine, Kaiser,” Scottie would 
answer; “A’m Scotch frae 
Dundee.” 

We left Tamata with the 
intention of prospecting the 
Owen Stanley ranges, and 
among the miners in general 
were considered to be the most 
experienced and best-equipped 
prospecting party that ever 
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essayed that venture. Our 
journey for the first week was 
—allowing for the nature of 
the country —uneventful. A 
crocodile gripped one of our 
carriers while crossing the Ope 
river; but making a combined 
attack on the huge saurian, we 
forced it to relax its hold, and 
finally, as Bill remarked, “ Ther’ 
war one inseck less in the 
darned country.” Another day 
we were attacked by myriads 
of bees, and despite our face- 
nets they inflicted much pain 
upon all. The New Guinean 
bee does not sting, in the strict- 
est sense of the word; it has 
an intense craving for salt, and, 
obeying some instinct, it fastens 
into the skin and raises great 
blisters thereon by its peculiar 
suction action. At lunch-time 
we carefully made a pile of 
dry brushwood and shook a 
small packet of salt over it. 
Instantly the bees left us and 
followed the salt down through 
the loose heap, and then with 
a chuckle of delight, and a 
grunt of satisfaction from 
Kaiser, Scottie applied a 
lighted match. Doce said that 
Scottie chased the only bee 
that escaped for over half a 
mile, but at any rate we were 
not troubled further that day. 

Continuing our journey, 
which at first had _ been 
through the swampy and pes- 
tilential morass formed by the 
Ope river's periodical over- 
flow, we at length crossed the 
“divide” between the Ope and 
Kumusi waters, and travelled 
through a country in which 
brilliantly hued creepers blazed 
from the tree-tops and luxurl- 
ant vegetation flourished every- 
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where. Gaudy-plumaged par- 
rots, cockatoos, and birds of 
paradise flitted overhead, mak- 
ing the forest resound with their 
deafening chatter. Snakes of 
nearly all varieties started from 
the dense undergrowths as we 
approached, and our dogs had 
plenty of exercise in chasing 
these undesirables. They in 
turn were the hunted when 
near rivers, and many a nar- 
row escape Scottie and his 
charges had from the enor- 
mous and impregnable croco- 
diles that infested the banks 
of all streams. 

There were several native 
villages in the district which 
we now traversed ; but having 
had previous experience of the 
treacherous nature and canni- 
balistic proclivities of most 
of the tribes in that quarter, 
we avoided them, and altered 
our course when we struck 
a native pad or track. We 
knew that our tracks must 
be seen, however, and nightly 
expected a visit from the war- 
riors, who, fearing only the 
Government police, looked upon 
prospecting parties as the law- 
ful prey allowed them by a 
considerate Government. We 
were not disappointed. One 
night while camped near the 
Kumusi, and about thirty miles 
from the Yodda valley camps, 
the long-expected attack came, 
and, to Scottie’s intense dis- 
gust, we did not stay to argue 
the point, but departed hur- 
riedly and ignominiously. Two 
days later we reached the 
Yodda, and camped for some 
time, to try our luck and to 
hear the latest reports from 
the mountains. A day previ- 
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ous to our arrival a strong 
party had set out to prospect 
Mount Scratchley ; and while 
we were camped a famous 
pioneering company arrived 
from the interior, and reported 
the discovery of vast gold de- 
posits in the gullies of the 
higher ranges. Several of the 
members showed some peculiar 
stones which they had taken 
from the mountain ravines; 
and one veteran, in whom 
Sam recognised an old com- 
rade, hinted mysteriously that 
the nuggets and slugs which 
they had with them came from 
a lava deposit at the source of 
the Gira, in German territory. 
While Doc and I noted that 
significant fact for future ref- 
erence, Kaiser was more in- 
terested in the stones. ‘“ Dat 
is vat is called zircon,” he 
whispered to me as he placed a 
pebble on his tongue. “Gott! 
it is over twenty carats,” he 
continued excitedly. “ Ask him 
ver it vas come from.” ‘Why 
not ask him yourself?” I sug- 
gested jokingly; but the re- 
proachful look he gave me 
made me regret that I had 
spoken. Kaiser’s race, in most 
British colonies, is always sus- 
pected of underhand dealing. 
On my inquiring of the owner 
where he had found the stones, 
he placed them in my hands. 
“In some creeks in the back 
ranges,” he answered. “ You 
can have them all; I ain’t 
going to carry them farther.” 
“But look,” I said, chipping 
the edge of one, and disclos- 
ing a translucent mass of pale 
straw colour, in which a tinge 
of port wine danced according 
to the manner in which the 
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stone was held. ‘I don’t care,” 
he replied ; “I is a gold-miner, 
an’ I knows that every ounce 
of gold is worth £3, 17s. 6d. ; 
but that darned stuff only Jews 
will buy, an’—well, Bill threw 
his away, an’ I'll do the same 
if you don’t want them.” I 
had no spare money,—the pros- 
pector never has,—and as he 
refused to take a new Win- 
chester rifle and my silver- 
mounted revolver, I did not 
know what to give in return. 

*‘Ye'll need all yer pop-guns 
where ye are goin’,” he said. 
“TI is going down to South 
Aus. with my pile; but say— 
if ye has any fruit-salt, or sugar, 
or quinine to spare, I an’ the 
boys would be etarnally obliged 
to ye.” I gave him a bottle of 
quinine tabloids, and another of 
saccharine; and as few of the 
miners had ever heard of the 
latter substance, and of course 
seldom carried sugar, their de- 
light was a treat to see. We 
entertained them to dinner, and 
next morning they started for 
the Kumusi river en route for 
the coast, Samarai, and Aus- 
tralia. At the same time we 
picked up their old tracks and 
steered for the distant peak of 
Mount Scratchley. 

Our progress was now neces- 
sarily slow, for in addition to 
being in a hostile country, 
through which Sir William 
Macgregor and his native po- 
lice was the only armed force 
that had ever passed, we had 
to carry on prospecting opera- 
tions. Three days out, our first 
“strike” was made. We bridged 
a deep river in the usual manner 
by felling a tree across from 
bank to bank; and after we had 
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crossed, Kaiser, who was an en- 
thusiastic botanist, descended 
into the channel to examine a 
curious growth on an under 
branch. “Come on, Kaiser,” 
shouted Scottie; “there’s nae 
gold doon there.” “Brin 

up a sample, anyhow,” Bill 
added, throwing him a gold- 
pan; and laughingly we all 
passed on, leaving our inquisi- 
tive comrade to follow at his 
leisure. Shortly afterwards Doc 
shot a wild pig, and as all pros- 
pectors adopt the rule of dining 
when opportunity offers, a halt 
was called for that purpose. 
During cooking operations Kai- 
ser arrived, carrying Bill’s gold- 
pan. Bill took the dish from 
his hands with the intention of 
replacing it in its former posi- 
tion on a carrier’s back ; but, to 
his loudly and vigorously ex- 
pressed astonishment, he found 
that his comrade had followed 
his instructions, and actually 
carried about 2 lb. of sand from 
the river’s bed. ‘Lor’! but ye 
is green, Kaiser,” he remarked, 
preparing to throw the sand out. 
‘“Haud on a wee,” Scottie cried, 
seizing his arm ; “it’s aye whaur 
ye dinna expect to find gold that 
ye get it. Noo A dinna think 
there’s ony there, so try it.” 
Bill looked at Scottie in thought- 
ful silence for a minute. “I 
reckon it’s worth trying any- 
how,” cried Sam; “pitch it 
here, an’ I’ll pan it.” Bill did 
so, and Sam walked over to a 
creek near. Shortly after we 
were all startled by his shout. 
“Did you salt [add gold to] this 
dirt, Scottie?” he roared. “Get 
oot, man, an’ no mak’ a fool 0’ 
yersel’,” Scottie answered, walk- 
ing over. “Hallo! Come here, 
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lads,” he continued; ‘“ we've 
struck it!” In a moment six 
excited men were round the 
pan, to which Sam was still 
imparting a gentle concentric 
motion, and, to our unbounded 
amazement, every movement of 
the dish still increased the comet- 
like tail of deep red gold in the 
ripple of the pan. 

“Well, Dll be jiggered!” 
said the two Australians simul- 
taneously. 

“Tll be d—darned!” re- 
marked Scottie with great 
feeling. 

“Mine Gott! Tree ounce 
stuff!” cried Kaiser. 

“Better come and have 
dinner,” suggested Doc. I do 
not remember what I said; 
but even our “boys” babbled 
away in unintelligible but ex- 
cited language. Of course we 
returned to the river—one of 
the Kumusi head-waters—and 
by sundown had tested the 
sands at various points for a 
distance of two miles on both 
sides of our bridge. Kaiser 
meanwhile had set to work 
with his pan, and when we re- 
turned to our camping-ground 
he had about half an ounce of 
coarse gold to show for his 
efforts. Next day we pegged 
out six prospectors’ claims 
along both banks of the stream, 
including, of course, as much 
of the alluvial land on either 
side as our claims would allow. 
For several days afterwards we 
devoted some time to the most 
promising bars and deposits ; 
but as we had neither the tools 
nor the material for construct- 
ing sluice-boxes, our methods 
were restricted to simply wash- 
ing the “dirt” in our pans. On 
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the fourth day Scottie threw 
down his pan, ejaculating at 
the same time the most used 
word in his fairly extensive 
vocabulary. 

“ What is the matter, Mac?” 
I cried from the opposite bank. 

“A dinna see hoo A shood 
hae tae work like a Clyde 
steevidore,” he answered, “when 
ony man wi’ the sma’est scien- 
teefic abeelities could get as 
much gold in hauf an hoor as 
the lot o’ us can in a day.” 

“Explain, Mac. Have you 
an idea?” 

“Ay. Thoosands o’ them. 
But what’s tae hinder us frae 
taking a wheen split bamboos 
an’ stringing them thegether 
like a sheet o’ galvanised 
iron——” 

“ Nothing. 
axes, but what 


We have our 
; al 


“Turn the affair upside 


doon an’ lean it against the 
bank there. Some o’ us could 
throw the sand on tae the 
thing an’ Kaiser could keep it 
goin’ wi’ enough water tae 
wash the sand awa’.” 

“But the bamboo is too 
smooth; the gold would be 
carried over the edges with the 
sand.” 

“Pit a hale bamboo in a- 
tween every twa split yins, an’ 
if the gold could rise ow’r that 
it wad be too licht for savin’ 
onyway.” 

“All right, Mac,” I re- 
sponded. “You make the 
affair, and if it works we 
will appoint you our chief 
engineer.” 

Mac did not answer. He 
knew that all his appointments 
merely meant so much addi- 
tional work left to him as a 
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matter of course; and even as 
things were, he never had 
“ony time for meeditaishun.” 
He made his corrugated in- 
clined plane, however, and as all 
his comrades excepting Kaiser 
laughed at his idea, he worked 
it himself for the first day. 
That evening, as we sat in the 
smoke of our camp-fire, Doc 
remarked, “ Well, boys, I made 
about an ounce to-day; but I 
can’t say that I care much 
about the work.” 

“T reckon I is good for an 
ounce too,” said Bill. 

Sam was cook, Kaiser camp- 
guard, and I had been writing 
up my log, so we had nothing 
to say. Mac evidently —like 
all Australian bushmen — be- 
lieved that silence was golden, 
for it was only after being 
asked several times that he 
spoke. “ Ah weel,” he said re- 


flectively, “ there’s some folk in 
this weary world content tae 
work awa frae morn till nicht 


for a paltry three pounds 
seventeen an’ saxpence worth 
[one ounce of gold], but A’m no 
ane o’ them?” 

“Mac is home-sick,” Doc 
laughed. 

“Has yer patent turned out 
a duffer?” inquired Sam. 

“T reckon Scottie is keeping 
back his gold from his mates,” 
said Bill aggrievedly. 

“How much did you get, 
Mac?” I interrupted sooth- 
ingly, for Mac had been my 
companion in many a journey, 
and I understood his nature 
well. 

“ A dinna ken,” he answered, 
handing me a fair-sized pouch ; 
“aboot hauf a pun’ A think.” 

“What!” roared the men, 
springing to their feet. 
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“Lor’! Scottie, does ye mean 
— 

“Hight ounces exactly,” I 
announced. “Mac has made 
£30 for one day’s work.” 

“‘ Scodland for ever !” shouted 
Kaiser from the midst of a cloud 
of native tobacco-smoke, and 
the others echoed his senti- 
ments. Next day all hands 
assisted at Mac’s machine, 
which showed in its  con- 
struction many signs of that 
gentleman’s ingenuity; but it 
had not been designed to bear 
the strain now put upon it, and 
after a few hours’ work the 
bamboo ripples fell away. 
However it may apply in 
other circumstances, it is a 
recognised law among pro- 
spectors that misfortunes 
never come singly, therefore 
we were not surprised that 
afternoon when the river sud- 
denly came down “a banker” 
(in flood) and carried away all 
our preparations for a new 
machine. Doc, who was of a 
philosophical nature, went out 
shooting when it became ap- 
parent that no further work 
could be done that day. When 
he returned to camp I saw 
from his face that the last of 
our misfortunes had not yet been 
reached. “The Papangis and 
Babagas are out,” he said 
quietly. 

“That means ?” I said. 

“That we'd better git, quick 
an’ lively too,” interrupted Bill. 

“This creek runs into a large 
river about three miles down,” 
continued Doc, “and there is 
a palisaded village near the 
junction. I saw some canoes 
drawn up on the banks, and 
from their design and peculiar 
ornamentation I at once guessed 
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who their owners were. There 
were also some bearing the 
symbol of the Sizuretas; but 
probably they were those taken 
from that tribe when the great 
massacre occurred. I did not 
see any natives, and as I was 
quite close to the palisades I 
therefore concluded that they 
did not wish to be seen, and 
you can all guess what that 
means.” 

Doc’s words caused great 
consternation, and when our 
“boys” gathered that they 
were in the country of the 
dreaded Papangi they set up 
a wailing. “Papangi no good. 
Hims eat poor black devils. 
Stick head on pourt dubus” 
(sorcerer’s house), cried one, on 
whom we had bestowed the 
title of King George. 

“Dinna you be frichtened, 
ma man,” said Mac consolingly. 


“Tf ony o’ the Papangi heathens 
come near enough A’ll gie them 
sic a feed o’ lead that their 


ghosts Il hae indegeestion.” 
King George did not under- 
stand all that Mac said; but 
he brightened up considerably 
at his words, and at once began 
to infuse spirit into his com- 
panions. Mac was always 
delighted at the prospect of a 
fight; but as these tribes 
had only a month previously 
murdered and eaten most of 
the inhabitants of Angerita, 
the chief village of the 
Sizuretas, and afterwards suc- 
cessfully given battle to the 
Warden of the Northern 
Division and his police, who 
had gone to punish them, we 
thought discretion the better 
part of valour, and prepared 
to move, much to Mac’s dis- 
gust. “Are ye gaun to rin 
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awa’ again?” he _ bellowed 
indignantly. “Let’s get ma 
gun, an A’ll gang an’ fecht 
them ma’sel’.” 

“ An’ your head vas look vell 
on pole-top, Scottie,” said 
Kaiser as he struck our tent. 

“We will fight if we can get 
a good camping-ground where 
they can’t get behind us,” I 
said, and with that Mac had to 
be content. 

In a marvellously short space 
of time our carriers were loaded 
and across the stream, after 
which we cast our bridge adrift 
and started up the north bank, 
intending to follow the river to 
its source, and then prospect for 
the lode from which the gold 
was shed. The sun had just 
disappeared as we began our 
march. We had not stayed 
for supper, and perhaps this 
fact had something to do with 
the depressing influence that 
seemed to rest upon all. Ani- 
mal life had suddenly become 
very active; and to feel a coil- 
ing, writhing object among 
the feet, or to tread upon some 
nameless amphibious creature, 
was anything but a pleasant 
sensation. 

The moon shone brightly for 
the first two hours, and we 
travelled much faster than is 
usual in New Guinea. Our 
dogs, however, seemed conscious 
of some impending danger that 
was not yet apparent to us; and 
it grieved Mac sorely to see 
how his dumb charges hung so 
closely to his person, and how 
spiritless they had become. 

“TI fancy we should have 
stayed and risked a fight,” Doc 
said at length, as we paused at 
the mouth of a narrow ravine 
through which the stream 
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rushed furiously. “Our boys 
will never face that.” 

“Can’t we get over the top?” 
I suggested; but Bill and Sam, 
who had been reconnoitring, 
said our only possible course 
was to traverse the stream and 
trust to there being no pools. 
This prospect was not very 
pleasing. We did not know 
the length of the ravine, nor 
what animals might have their 
homes in its depths, and our 
nerves were already at high 
tension. 

The moon was now obscured 
with banks of dark clouds that 
had suddenly shot up from be- 
hind Mount Victoria, and the 
birds of night, before so noisy, 
were now strangely silent. The 
atmosphere had also become 
oppressively close, and we had 
to throw down our loads, from 
sheer physical inability to longer 
sustain them. 

“Tt’s a ‘buster’ comin’,” Sam 
gasped; “git up the flies— 
quick!” A flash of lightning 
lit up the valley as he spoke, 
and a terrific thunder-clap re- 
verberated through the ravine. 
A minute of what felt unnatural 
silence passed, during which we 
all struggled with our long 
canvas “fly,” and then the 
storm burst. We had got our 
flour and rice sacks under cover, 
and following Kaiser’s example, 
crawled in under the folds beside 
them. The rain was the heavi- 
est I have ever experienced, and 
soon we were drenched to the 
skin, even through the thick 
canvas. Suddenly one of the 
dogs started up, and instinct- 
ively fearing some new calam- 
ity, I gripped his nostrils 
tightly, while Doc crawled to 
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the edge of our covering. “It’s 
them,” he whispered. ‘They 
are on the other bank; Heaven 
help us if we are discovered !” 
“Let me oot!” growled Mac; 
“ A’m no gaun to be speared 
like a rabbit in a hole.” 
“Shut up, Mac,” I remon- 
strated. “It’s too dark for 
them to see, and they cannot 
cross the water in any case.” 
The patter of feet could now 
be heard on the opposite bank, 
and an occasional Che-ep (battle- 
cry) showed that we were not 
mistaken. In this new excite- 
ment we soon forgot our 
miserable condition ; and from 
the characteristic behaviour of 
the individual members of the 
party it was evident that the 
actual presence of danger had 
dispelled the strange feeling 
of depression which previously 
had almost unnerved us. Mac 
was muttering to his dogs, Bill 
and Sam were—unconsciously, 
I believe—pouring out a torrent 
of Australian bush words 
which, as Kaiser afterwards 
said, “sounded like poedry.” 
Kaiser himself, I knew, was 
munching a piece of damper, 
which with thoughtful pre- 
caution he had carried from 
our last camp. Our boys lay 
still, as if asleep. I was s0 
engrossed in the study of my 
comrades that events outside 
passed unnoticed until Doe's 
voice startled us. ‘Come out, 
boys!” he cried; “all is clear.” 
We crawled from under our 
soaked covering, and found Doe 
puffing at his pipe as serenely 
as if he had just risen from 
supper. The storm had ceased; 
the moon was shining again, 
and the dark clouds were 
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speeding towards the Yodda 
valley. “Evidently our friends 
were surprised by the ‘buster’ 
as much as we were,” Doc said; 
“at any rate, they have gone 
home to dine on something 
else.” 

“That minds me that A’m 
hungry tae,” cried Mac; “come 
on, Kaiser; gi’e us a haun’.” 

By some miraculous means 
these two worthies got a fire 
kindled, and while we dried 
ourselves by the blaze of the 
gum-logs, the “billies” were 
boiled, and soon some copious 
draughts of thick black tea 
made us feel quite recovered. 
When morning came the waters 
in the gorge had subsided, and 
after a hasty breakfast we 
forced a passage up the stream, 
and finally emerged on the 
wooded slopes of the moun- 
tains. 

The details of our journey 
from thence onwards would 
require too much space to 
enumerate. We steered for 
the distant ranges, because we 
wished to prospect them before 
the state of our stores rendered 
that impossible, knowing that, 
if unlucky, we could always 
come back to the sands of the 
river. We were attacked twice 
by hunting tribes of what 
must have been the notorious 
Tugeris ; but we were no longer 
inclined to run away, and for 
the benefit of the gold-seeker 
who might come after us, we 
taught them that it was 
dangerous to interfere with 
prospectors. 

One day in the middle 
Tanges we traced up a rich 
gold formation, and by the 
Primitive method of dollying 
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with improvised tools obtained 
110 ounces from it in three 
days. In this region—near the 
source of the Gira—signs of 
gold were everywhere; but we 
were not equipped for system- 
atic mining, and could only 
treat the rich free ore or the 
alluvial deposits. There seemed 
to be few natives here, and ow- 
ing to the height above sea- 
level the country was much 
healthier than in the lower 
valleys. One day we came on 
a deserted village, in the 
stockaded garden of which 
were cocoanut and betel palms, 
and the usual taro and sweet- 
potatoes. The sugar-cane and 
tobacco-plant were also much 
in evidence, showing that some 
civilising influence — probably 
that of the missionaries—had 
been at work among the former 
inhabitants. We saw no sign 
of life, however, and therefore 
concluded that the fierce Tu- 
geris had recently raided the 
place. 

Another day Doc and I, 
while climbing up the moun- 
tain-side from our camp, found 
our progress suddenly barred 
by a steep gully that cut 
transversely along the slope. 
Descending with difficulty into 
the valley, and following up the 
course of an old water-channel, 
we found a heterogeneous de- 
posit of zircons, sapphires, 
topazes, and many other gem- 
stones amidst the débris of an 
extinct blowhole. We gathered 
some of what appeared to be 
the best, intending to find out 
their value at the earliest 
possible opportunity. The 
valley formation itself would 
have gladdened the heart of 
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any geologist; from any point 
lower down the mountain the 
slope seemed continuous, and 
only when at the edge of the 
“breakaway” was the valley 
evident. 

We were now near the Ger- 
man boundary, and hesitated 
between our desires and our 
duty as law-abiding prospec- 
tors. While camped on doubt- 
ful territory an incident occurred 
that may serve to illustrate 
more than one thing. We 
were satisfied with our luck 
so far, and therefore light- 
hearted, so much so that one 
night Mac began to sing, and 
soon we all joined him. The 
air was very clear on the 
mountains, but it struck me 
that the echoes lingered 
strangely; and after we had 
turned in for the night, 


volumes of sound still rose 
and fell on the atmosphere, 


sweeter far than that pro- 
duced by our own rough 
voices. Next night, as we sat 
at supper regarding ruefully 
our fast-diminishing stores, we 
were startled by a loud “ Hallo.” 
“ Hallo!” we shouted back, and 
then to our astonishment four 
men and six carriers marched 
into our fire-lit circle. 

“It’s a graun’ nicht,” cried 
one. “Hae ye onything for 
eatin’?” 

“Well, Ill be—Scotched !” 
remarked Doc, while Scottie 
sprang to his feet and stared 
at the new-comers. 

“You are just in time,” I 
said. ‘What clan do you 
represent ?” 

“* Macpherson ; 
Laggan-side, 


A’m frae 
Sandy here is 
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a Glesga man, but Bob an’ 
Jim are Englishmen; they’re 
nane the waur o’ that——” 

“We heard you singing last 
night,” interrupted the one 
indicated as Bob. “We are 
as hungry as hawks—but how 
is the war?” ... 

The new party had just come 
from a protracted trip in Ger- 
man territory, and they told 
many strange tales of what 
they had seen in that mysteri- 
ous land. Unfortunately their 
stores had given out, and on 
investigation we found that 
ours could not last more than 
ten days for both parties. 
However, as Mr Robert Elliot 
informed me, they had made 
enough gold to warrant their 
going back again; and, pending 
considerations as to the ad- 
visability of our joining forces, 
we all resolved to have a “spell.” 

We eventually reached the 
coast at Holnecote Bay; a 
week after we landed at 
Samarai, and eight days more 
found us in Sydney. 

Here two Hebrew gentlemen 
offered Sam and Kaiser a £10- 
note for our entire stock of 
gem-stones. In consequence 
of this generous offer (!), and 
the fact that his great height 
afforded an easy means of 
identification, we had to send 
Sam rather hurriedly to Mel- 
bourne. We eventually re- 
stored peace, however, by sell- 
ing our stones to the afore- 
mentioned individuals for £80; 
and since then Aaron K. has 
informed me that one stone 
alone, when cut into four parts 
and polished, fetched fifty-three 
sovereigns. 
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PART IV.—THE CONQUEST—continued. 


CHAPTER XX.—LOST—continued. 


SHE was different from them. 
Better or worse, she was differ- 
ent; and just the recognition 
of this, with its resulting sense 
of perplexity and _ isolation, 
clouded her new world for her. 
Chilled a little, her high way 
of feeling having suffered a fall, 
she withdrew from her old free 
association with them, and fell 
back upon the company of 
Richard Clephane ; only to per- 
ceive in him, as she had not 
earlier, discords which chilled 
her still more. 

At first, perhaps, it was her 
own disquiet which she found 
reflected in him. She still took 
his work seriously. There was 
a chatter of music in the 
O’Sullivan household. Consci- 
ous of noting that his name 
had no place in it, she laughed 
at herself for imagining that 
the O’Sullivans should care for 
the refined talent that was 
Richard’s. Why, they did not 
even talk of Parabo! She 
divined that in music—and in 
all things in this great London 
—there are circles that do not 
touch. Yet her quick instinct 
had told her also of a free- 
masonry of knowledge and 
appreciation which links them 
all; and now the troubled re- 
cognition came to her that no 
circle containing Richard had 


ever come within her ken, 
though she was like an astron- 
omer, always watching the field 
for the appearance of the ex- 
pected star. 

Richard, as a matter of fact, 
was at the moment coming off 
the top of such wavelet of suc- 
cess as he achieved in London; 
and coming off it acquiescently 
enlightened about his own tal- 
ent. He was a riddle: “a 
well,” his uncle called him; 
but, indeed, there were no 
depths in him. He was a 
riddle to us, because we were 
confused by the conflicting 
emergent qualities in his char- 
acter. There was this unhardy 
shrewdness about himself, for 
example; his rawness to the 
touch of ridicule; and_ the 
quality in him, whatsoever it 
was, that caused him to tempt 
inevitable failure in a musical 
career, and to accept it with so 
little vexation. There were a 
hundred others, good and bad, 
and all small; and over them 
he wore the enigmatic mask, 
which seemed the largest thing 
about him, and, in its apparent 
balance and simplicity, con- 
fused us most of all. We were 
deceived into thinking it the 
tonic of his character; where- 
as it was only the bitumen, 
meretriciously mixed with the 
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colours of the artist, by which 
the picture at first takes on 
the appearance of a unity, but 
inevitably in time cracks and 
falls to pieces. 

The cracking process in his 
character was showing already. 
It showed just in his wise per- 
ception of his own failure as a 
musician: he took it too com- 
placently, and found too mean 
a consolation for it. Every 
step in his decline was regis- 
tered on Charlotte’s sensitive 
nature. I can only guess at 
their feelings. On his coming 
to London, with these Den 
nights warm in his memory, 
he may have thought of mar- 
riage with her. Parabo had 
praised her voice. A wife with 
a voice was the wife for a 
musician. She would be “the 
right thing.” I can_ believe 
this of his selfish but still 
naive mind. His earlier talk 
about the artist’s liberty in 
experimenting upon women 
must not be forgotten; but 
that may have been only talk: 
as much a pose as this idea 
(if ever he entertained it) of a 
wife with a voice. But now 
his unstable mind, contemplat- 
ing with a pitiful knowingness 
the conditions of the new life 
about him, leapt to an extreme 
licence in them for the pose 
which it would be “the right 
thing” for him to affect. So 
I read him. Any one could see 
how incompatible with the 
social success opening out be- 
fore him was Charlotte as a 
wife. The thought of that was 
long dismissed by Richard; 
but—I declare I know it from 
words I have heard from his 
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own lips—he fidgeted in his 
mind whether a liaison with 
her might not be incompatible 
with it. 

Charlotte, on her part, was 
still strong in her resolution 
and anxiety that no occupation 
with her should interfere with 
his career. Yet, now, when he 
scarce dissembled that the en- 
gagements to which she so read- 
ily gave way were only social 
engagements, she was conscious, 
for the first time, of a dis- 
appointment that about his, 
their, future, he had no bursting 
word of hope or desire. She 
was silent about his music; 
whereas, earlier, she would have 
cheered and urged him on with 
her enthusiasm. To her “I 
should like to hear you play. 
When shall I hear you?” he 
had given laughing assurances ; 
but now his answer was differ- 
ent. “What did it matter 
about playing in public!” he 
said; and fell to talk of the 
professionalism of music, and 
of his own imperfect training ; 
of the hopelessness of all attain- 
ing greatness, and the useless- 
ness of any save the chosen 
attempting it. He could not 
understand why she took it so 
badly. He did not understand 
that this which he was tearing 
down had been for her the flag 
and symbol of all that had 
called her to him. 

“Parabo? Parabo was daft! 
I’m a very creditable violinist 
but that’s all: why should I 
trouble? I do not need to play 
for a living.” 

In his anxiety to persuade her 
out of her silence to acquiescence 
in his view, he broke his usual 
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reserve. “Music is a craft— 
first and foremost, a craft— 
and it must be learned,” he 
said. “You have to be ap- 
prenticed to it, as you would 
to the making of shoes; and 
there are only one or two snabs 
better than the ruck, you know, 
and fit to be pution to a lady’s 
pair.” 

“You nip me like an east 
wind when you speak so!” she 
said. It was like her that his 
going to the Bowes shoemakers 
for an illustration increased the 
hurt of his words. 

“ After all, what is Art?” he 
persisted. “Life! Life and 
the colour of it! The joy of 
living . . . Charlotte,” he whis- 
pered, “ Charlotte, we never felt 
the sun down in Fife.” 

“Stop ! stop!” she cried, sur- 
prising him by her passion of 
regret and humiliation. 

There was nothing in this 
talk to have affected her so, had 
she not peeped behind the gaiety 
of this new world, and caught 
a glimpse of the strenuousness 
of the life that seemed so easy. 
She had a suspicion of the 
coarseness behind its freedom, 
the grimace behind the smile ; 
and in the light of this experi- 
ence she read the subconscious 
intention lurking behind his 
words. 

“Stop! stop!” she cried. 

Yet, after the first blast of 
humiliation and regret—even 
m the midst of it—his words 
had an appeal. Just because 
she was on a lower level to 
which this new experience had 
brought her, she was conscious 
of the force of their appeal. 

She was still conscious of it 
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when she neard of Madame 
Biatrucci. She heard of her 
from Mr Figg. He had followed 
Charlotte one night, when she 
went to meet Richard, and thus 
identified the “friend” of whom 
Nelly Whippet had spoken ; 
and by inquiries, easily pursued, 
wormed himself into a know- 
ledge of Richard’s condition and 
manner of living. It was im- 
mediately after this that there 
happened the affair with the 
Biatrucci: the visit with the ad- 
venturess to her cottage in the 
country ; the walk after dinner, 
prolonged, by entanglement in 
by-paths, however else, beyond 
the departure of the last train 
for town; the arrival after 
midnight of the lady’s brother, 
putting a high price on his 
sister’s honour, in default of its 
vindication at the altar. When 
this ridiculous story (the gull’s 
part might well excite laughter!) 
skulked, masked and cloaked, 
through some baser society 
papers, a hint put Mr Figg upon 
the track of Richard as its hero. 
With a less disguised and more 
sensational paragraph in his 
pocket, addressed to the editor 
of a scurrilous rag, he called on 
Richard, who, in affright of 
ridicule, temporised with the 
blackmailer. Charlotte, too, was 
embraced in the machinations 
of the scoundrel. He revealed 
the story to her, with’ recognis- 
able proofs in Richard’s own 
handwriting, and scarce veiled 
hints about her own virtue. 
The horror overwhelmed her. 
Brought up at the knee of 
constraint, she had escaped 
with a blithe mind into the 
amplitude of freedom—and sud- 
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denly this horror overwhelmed 
her. Broken and proud, she 
left Leinster Gardens, to hide 
herself deeper from all who 
might know of her humiliation. 


But of all this, so near and 
vital to my own life, I was 
ignorant, of course, when the 
rumour which linked her name 
disgracefully with Richard’s 
stole upon us, like an easterly 
haar from St Brise. At the 
first feel of it I had wished to 
start for London at once. The 
Clephane Railway Bill, as it 
happened, was to come before 
Committee ten days later; and 
I was going up then with 
Nochty, who, sorely against the 
grain, was taking Rab Cuick 
also with him. The rascal’s 
evidence on old march-dykes 
and rights-of-way, indeed, was 
the core of our case. I was 
restless to be off at once, how- 
ever, and suggested to Mr Trail 
the expediency of my going 
South before the others. 


He took me up with surpris- 
ing sharpness. 

“Mr Shirra, you know well 
enough what is in the interests 


of our clients. It’s possible, 
indeed, you conceive of a higher 
duty. You may propose bring- 
ing this lass of Rab Cuick’s 
back among us as mistress of 
Roselea ?” 

“Oh no!” I cried, caught in 
confusion and fright. 

“T thought not,” he answered 
me with contemptuous incision. 
“T never reckoned you among 
the Quixotes. . . . Very well, 
then. Better bide here.” 

“But,” I protested, seeing it 
was useless to hide my de- 
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sign, “this affair of Richard 
Clephane and Charlotte con- 
cerns...” 

“It concerns the two of 
them, in the first degree; and 
in a less, Mr James Clephane 
and Rab Cuick. James has 
been persuaded to be prudent 
and to sit still, and Rab... 
Have you been feeling Rab’s 
mind on the matter?” he 
asked with an extreme’ in- 
quisitiveness. 

“T would not speak to him 
of it!” I burst out. 

“Wise,” said Mr Trail. 
“Wise. For it concerns you 
not at all.” 

“On your own showing,” he 
continued, when I would have 
spoken. ‘“ There’s no room for 
Platonics, if you’re honest.” 

“Richard Clephane .. .” 

“ Richard Clephane, so far as 
I know, has never denied, as 
you did a minute ago, the in- 
tention which alone gives the 
right to look after Charlotte 
Cook. And if he has... 
phew!” He tossed off a huge 
pinch. 

“You compare us!” I cried, 
stung with shame. 

“And why not? Though, 
as a matter of fact, I did 
nothing of the kind. It is 
your own showing and avowal 
that you have no locus standi 
here ... And he has; you 
must remember, he has.” 

“T am her cousin,” I blurted. 

“Have you not been a long 
time in finding that out?” he 
said, stinging me to a prickly 
heat of humiliation. 

The appearance of Nochty in 
the office doorway spared me 
further suffering at this down- 
right tongue, 
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“What! what! The twa 
corbies cast out!” he cried, 
looking from my hot face to 
Mr Trail. 

“We have been having an 
argument in which you, I’m 
sure, will take sides with me. 
Come in and sit down. I have 
been holding against Mr Shirra 
here, that all the great men 
in the world have been great 
because of never having had a 
weakness for any woman.” 

“And a decrepit old sinner 
like you, Michael, has little 
credit by the contention,” an- 
swered James. 

I joined in the laugh at the 
retort, and, casting about for 
a further show of composure,— 
“It’s worthy of Rab Cuick!” 
I said recklessly. 

Nochty was on his feet at the 
name. “I distrust that man,” 
he cried; “I distrust him. He’s 
a thwart—a moral thwart—and 
I distrust him. . . . I can’t en- 
dure him, and won’t . . . so 
there, Michael !” 

Mr Trail’s eyes were looking 
at me explosively over the ball 
of red handkerchief at his face. 
I had fired fresh rebellion to his 
plans. 

“Oh! 


I’m with you, Mr 
James,” he met it, with his 
indomitable patience in import- 


ant matters. “I am entirely 
with you, on general grounds. 
But at this particular moment, 
if you can’t suffer him for the 
next fortnight you had better 
stay at home; for if any man’s 
evidence is to win your case for 
you, it is his, Take my advice. 
His help is necessary in this 
business,” 

“We must consider this,” I 
broke in, seeking to rectify my 
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blunder, “and conciliate the 
man, Mr Clephane.” 

“Would you mind particu- 
larly conciliating me by holding 
your tongue, Mr Shirra?” said 
Mr Trail, breathing hard. 

*Conciliate!” Nochty was 
crying, stamping about the 
room. ‘“Conciliate! I had as 
soon that he had the reversion 
of Nochty as that I should con- 
ciliate him.” 

“You must allow this about 
Rab,” Mr Trail said quietly, 
“that neither one nor other of 
you two virtuous gentlemen 
could do it.” 

In the end, however, Nochty 
was recalled to reason, — the 
Clephanes, it must be said, al- 
ways saw very well how the 
wind blew; and Rab went with 
us to London. On the Satur- 
day before our departure we all 
met in Mr Trail’s office. Nochty 
and I were arranging to travel 
by day—on the following Wed- 
nesday or Thursday, we had 
not definitely fixed which—and 
Nochty, a little importantly, 
was jotting in his memorandum 
tablet. 

“I’m very pleased to give 
you every assistance in my 
power, Mr Clephane,” said 
Rab, fingering a pencil and 
a scrap of paper; “but my 
affairs will not allow me to 
be away a day more than I 
can help. I maun travel by 
night.” 

James Clephane gloomed. 

“You might miss more by 
being away by night than by 
day,” Mr Trail interposed, with 
a sly look, suggestive of other 
people’s turnips and the like. 

“A hit,” chirped Rab. And 
Nochty rose. 
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Out in the lobby, at the street 
door,—“ A moment!” I delayed 
them. I was to put up at the 
“Westminster Palace,” James 
Clephane in old quarters at the 
“Tavistock.” ‘And you, Rab, 
where are you staying?” 

“Me?” cried he “D’ye 
mind Hugh Coyle in St Brise, 
Mr Trail?” 

“Fine that!” The recol- 
lection evidently held some 
humoursome treasure. 

“Well, I'll tell you a story 
about Hugh. He disappeared 
for a time,—in Perth Jail, 
for shoplifting in Newburgh, 
we all knew,—but when he 
won back he gave out that 
he had been in London, and 
we made believe to believe 
him for the sake of the great 
stories of London life that he 
retailed. But there was a 
stupid body, who had been 


in London; and by way of 
showing how he could trip 
up Hugh,—‘ Where did you 


CHAPTER XXI. 


We travelled up to London 
on the Thursday, and I planned, 
for my earliest business the next 
morning, to call upon Richard 
Clephane. As his lawyer, with 
this Bill case on hand, it would 
be well to see him at once. 
That was my excuse. My pur- 
pose was to beguile from him 
the whereabouts of Charlotte. 
Let Mr Trail say what he 
might, that concerned me as 
well as Richard in the first 
degree. 

On the Friday forenoon, 
therefore, after a short con- 
sultation with our solicitors, I 
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bide when you was in Lon- 
don, Hughie?’ he asked him. 
‘Sure,’ answered he, ‘on the 
left, just as ye go into the 
town yonder.’. .. And that’s 
where I’m going to bide, Mr 
Shirra — just as you go into 
the town yonder !” 

James Clephane, with a 
twisted face, stepped into the 
street. It was still crowded ; 
the farming folks were driv- 
ing out of the town in their 
gigs, or paying last calls to 
pick up parcels at the shop- 
doors. 

“Good day!” Nochty called 
to us, with a flourish of his 
riding-whip, as he threaded 
his way across to the “Salu- 
tation.” 

“Good day!” we answered ; 
and Rab, raising his tuneful 
voice to carry to him,—“* And— 
eh—we’ll meet at the House, Mr 
James, come Monday week!” 

Nochty’s hand tightened on 
his crop. 


—THE SEARCH. 


set out for Jermyn Street— 
according to appointment, how- 
ever, taking the “Tavistock” on 
my way. I found James in a 
shortness of temper, for which 
I could discover no reason save 
the strain of travelling; until, 
about to take my leave, I 
mentioned that I was going 
on to Richard. Then his 
temper aired itself, with snarl- 
ings at the ill-guided and un- 
dutiful laddie, and lamentable 
growls about something doubt- 
ful in his conduct. 

It appeared that, being up 
by six o’clock—as he was every 
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morning at Nochty — James 
walked to his nephew’s lodg- 
ings, to be informed that he 
was not at home. 


“Not out of bed, I suppose?” 
James said, with a _ tolerant 
knowingness. 


“If you please, no: out of 
town. He had gone out of 
town over the Sunday. I 
think, sir,” his man had added, 
“if you are Mr Clephane, Mr 
Clephane expected you yester- 
day.” 

Pressed by James’s further 
indignant inquiries, he ex- 
plained that his master had 
only gone late last night after 
dinner. He left word he had 
gone for the week-end, should 
Mr Clephane call. He left the 
same word for Mr Biatrucci. 

“Betrucchy! Betrucchy!” 
James cried. “Another fid- 
dler?” 

Of that the man had no 
knowledge — intimated _ skil- 
fully, indeed, that such infor- 
mation would be an imper- 
tinence, as the request for it 
possibly was. Nor did he know 
where in the country Mr 
Clephane had gone to; only 
that he was returning to town 
on Monday morning. 

James varied his blasts against 
the ungrateful and ill-guided 
master by others against the 
polite insolence of the valet. 
“The man knew more than 
he told. He had an unruffled, 
shiny face, and was a rascal.” 
So James. Charlotte was a 
morbid spot on my mind, raw 
to the touch of every suspi- 
clon. James’s hint of something 
hidden inflamed it. Was 
the destination in the country 
Charlotte’s dwelling - place? 


Was she being smuggled out 
of London in view of our 
arrival? From these unworthy 
suspicions, which held a con- 
niving Charlotte in their mesh, 
I was glad to fly to consul- 
tations on the Clephane Bill. 
James Clephane gave me an 
appointment to expect him at 
my hotel on Monday morning, 
so that we might call to- 
gether upon Richard. Then, 
perhaps, the road to the dis- 
covery of Charlotte would be 
opened for me. 

For the remainder of that 
day, and all Saturday, I was 
kept busily at work. There 
cropped up some worrying 
points, in clearing which Rab’s 
help would have been invalu- 
able; but he did not report 
himself. The fear that he 
might fail us was a fresh 
trouble. And always stretched 
across the background of my 
mind loomed my anxiety about 
Charlotte. On the Sunday 
morning I attended service at 
the Abbey, bringing away from 
it, instead of the serenity I 
had hoped for, an agitation of 
mind which Mr Trail did not 
fail to remark in the long 
reporting letter to him which 
occupied my afternoon. Dinner 
over, I stepped out to take 
the air. Happening eastwards, 
I crossed Parliament Square, 
drawn by the line of pale 
lights over Westminster Bridge. 
Perhaps there was an unusual 
beauty in the night: Nature 
must have her extreme mo- 
ments. This was my _ ex- 
treme moment, doubtless, when 
I was all unnerved by the 
strain of this law case and 
the thought of Charlotte. The 
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sight of the gold and purple 
wonder of the water - reaches 
between the bridges filled me 
with a feeling inexpressibly 
poignant. I have never be- 
fore, or since, suffered so ex- 
quisite a weakness. What 
they must endure who are 
myriad - stopped pipes upon 
which Nature is ever playing! 
I am thinking of one espe- 
cially : I understand her better 
for that night. 

I pushed my steps along that 
crowded and noisy road that 
leads dismally deeper and deeper 
into the squalid pit of South 
London. Worn, and sunk in a 
depression, I kept on; enduring 
the weariness and staleness of 
the spectacle, because of a 
foolish hope springing up in me 
that in that great crowd I 
should see the face I was look- 
ing for. I knew it was folly; 
yet twice or thrice I caught, as 
I fancied, a quick vision of 
Charlotte; but always when I 
came alongside of the figure 
that had deceived me, my hope 
looked into unkent eyes and 
died. Until at last, towards 
midnight, the spectacle sank 
away, and I found myself re- 
tracing my steps among only 
the dregs and echoes of it. I 
shrank from the show of the 
river from the bridge, which 
had arrested me on my way 
across, as from a majesty and 
beauty too piercing for my 
blear mind, and when I reached 
my room I threw myself on my 
bed, all the spring and sap gone 
out of me. 

In the morning I had re- 
covered tone and self-respect ; 
yet so insufficiently that when 
Rab Cuick was shown to my 
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room I shirked from handling 
him as I had determined. In- 
stead, I welcomed him with 
some show of sprightliness. 

“So you have arrived?” I 
said. ‘And what do you think 
of London?” 

“Qh, it’s a great place,” he 
answered ; “a great place—I 
can see that. Though the noise 
of it is a bit in my ear still, and 
I cannot quite master the tune.” 

“You haven’t had a great 
deal of time,” I said. 

“But I’ve made the most of 
it. How d’ye think I was 
occupied last night? Ex- 
pounding the doctrine of Pre- 
destination, sir. A Voice crying 
in the Wilderness. A friend of 
mine carried me off to his 
Angling Club.” 

“You have friends in Lon- 
don—relations?” I asked. “I 
hadn’t heard?” 

“You hadn’t heard?” he 
said. And then, as if he were 
afraid of the effrontery, in his 
tone rather than in his words, 
of this reference to Charlotte 
(as I understood it), he slipped 
at once into his story again. 
He talked like one excited; or 
fired in his wits, at any rate, by 
the novelty of his surround- 
ings. The enthusiasm of the 
pure sensibility in him, increas- 
ing rather than decreasing with 
his age, was the most wonder- 
ful thing about this wonderful 
man. 

“There were a dozen oF 
twenty men,” he said—“a 
dozen or twenty, coming and 
going, in a cold room in the 
upstairs of a public-house. The 
walls were hung with stuffed 
fish, with records in gold letter- 
ings; not trout, you know, but 
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pike and perch, and roach and 
dace and bleak that we never 
see in our country... . Car- 
ters, time - keepers, mechanics, 
working men and a publican, 
smoking and drinking . . 

with considerate manners ; 
wherein they differ from us: 
the younger men ‘ Mistering’ 
the older, wi’ an inflection of 
the voice that is the touch 
of the hat in speech; the 
grey-beards very frank and 
friendly, and acknowledging 
the deference paid them with 
a fine bit touch of conscious- 
ness, . . . queer little ‘I drink 
to you, sirs,’ done wi’ dignity, 
punctuating their conversation, 
—which was all about fish. 
All about fish . . . bran-paste 
and ground-bait. We wouldn’t 
call it fishing up North,—yet 
there’s a knack in it. Of 
course [ kent there was a 
knack in it; but it’s finer 
than I thought. I saw some- 
thing of it on Saturday: I 
ran down to the Lea with 
my friend in the afternoon— 
a curious and interesting trip. 
Still, Lor’! it’s only poor sport 
- » . that’s what I cannot 
understand in life: how so 
many get engrossed wi’ the 
small fishes. Small fishes,— 
sma’ triumphs, sma’ sowls. 
Talk about this great country 
0’ ours! It’s an inheritance 
from hardy spirits,—hardy and 
reckless,—and bloody spirits if 
need be,—whom the man wi’ 
the dream could get to follow 
him. Did ye ever read about 
Drake and a man Doughty ? 
—Great, sir! But are we fit 
to handle a weapon forged in 
that spirit? The mere fact of 
their living in a great city 
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does not make folk great. 
Here in London, the wonder 
and marvel of the _ world, 
thousands of men—they tell 
me they run to thousands— 
engrossed in catching half- 
pound roaches !”’ 

He paused to look sharply 
at me, before running on— 

“Their conversation just like 
their fishing,—exactly like it, 
—for there you’ve a marvellous 
fine figure for their conversa- 
tion. Just a pool, wi’ little 
sparkle, flowing nowhere; and 
ilka one clapped on a seat, 
sittin’, sittin’, keeping his own 
little float bobbing in’t. No 
fire, no break-awa’. Even if 
there was, ilka one lifts his 
lines the moment the clock 
chaps his bedtime. . . . Man, 
I had a fine time o’t last 
night. There was I, bent on 


—what d’ye call it ?—sociologi- 


cal study? ... keen at any 
rate to explore the heart of this 
great people. For they are a 
great people,—that’s the funny 
thing: by their ‘fruits you 
ken them. . . . And not an 
entrance could I find. I could 
cock their ears, and raise 
reminiscence among them, wi’ 
stories of Eden trout, and pike 
taken out o’ Kinghorn Loch, 
—wi’ the otter, too, though 
they looked down their noses 
at that. But for a thought 
beyond? . I tried them 
wi’ music; I tried them wi’ 
politics, They never stirred. 
Thinks I to mysel’: ‘I'll put 
a cast o’ flees over you that 
never fails to raise folk wi’ 
us in the North—especially at 
night when the liquor’s in’; 
and there was I casting deli- 
eately for all I knew wi’ 
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Foreordination and Foreknow- 
ledge and all the subtleties 
of the Catechism. Mercy me! 
never a nibble! They were 
as shy of ideas as a trout of 
a shadow. A fine companion- 
able folk. But for argument 
wi’ them—it’s as heart-break- 
ing as chopping touchwood. 
; I tell you I went home 
last night very greatly in need 
of a dictionary to explain their 
meaning to me.” 

I recalled my own home- 
coming last night. This man, 
said I to myself, in bitterness, 
must know of the rumour of 
Charlotte being here. Of 
course he knows; yet here 
he was drinking in some 
public- house, and_ endlessly 
chattering about it. 

“T expected you to have 
called on me earlier,” I in- 
terrupted him, resentfully. 

“TI meant to,” he answered, 
unmoved; “but you see how 
I was occupied. I called on 
Mr Parabo, though!” 

“ Parabo!” 

“Ay! Parabo. 
same old body.” 

“ And what did he tell you 
of Richard Clephane?” I asked 
eagerly. 

He marked his appreciation 
of my eagerness by the exag- 
gerated indifference of his an- 
swer. 

“To tell you the truth, now 
that you speak of it, we did 
not mention his name. 

“T think,” he went on, as I 
looked at him abashed and 
doubtful, “you do not under- 
stand Parabo and his kind. 
They are not like us solid folk 
down in Fife. Every day to 
them is a new picture-book. 


He’s the 
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Parabo, I could swear, has met 
wi’ fifty geniuses since he dis- 
covered. one scraping in my 
kitchen at the Bowes. It’s his 
business; leastways, it’s his 
instinctand occupation,—bright 
and light and happy cratur 
that he is. 

“Yet I suppose there might 
be a cannibal butterfly,” he 
went on. 

He was pacing my floor, 
talking with the modulation 
and significance of voice that 
was his gift. It constantly 
charmed even me out of my 
defence, as I listened; though 
I knew only too well that he 
was seeking to get under the 
guard of my mind. 

“For, man, if you consider 
it, artists are just cannibals. 
They feed on their own kind. 
They’re like man-eaters: when 
once they've tasted human 
blood, you cannot let them. 
Only the tiger takes to it, they 
say, when old and mangy; 
whereas to them the taste 
comes young. It comes to the 
laddie sitting of a winter's 
night by the warm fire with 
all the folks round it, smelling 
homely ; and they pat him on 
the head, thinking he’s nodding 
to sleep, he’s so quiet: and all 
the time he’s feeding on them. 
There’s our friend that you 
mentioned, Richard, — though 
he’s not a very ferocious 
genius... .” 

I must have made a little 
movement to attention. 

“He interests you?” said 
Rab, stopping to face me. “Oh 
—getting on? Aye harping on 
that! getting on! .. . I’ve 
told you before, as a fiddler 
he doesn’t count. ... For 
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the other kind of getting on 
that you have in your eye,” 
he resumed his walk, —“ well, 
he’s quick to imitate, and has 
his trick or two of finger- 
ing, as 1 know” (Rab spoke with 
a little crow); “and, more- 
over, is a gentleman, with ad- 
dress and a name, which, I 
gather, counts for more up here 
than we have any notion of ; 
and dresses well, which counts 
for most of all. In fact, weel 
equupped on the outside. He 
could never get on in the 
humble profession of fiddling. 
He hasn’t the resolution, and 
he hasn’t the necessity. There 
is no compulsion in his blood, 
and none of his own belly or 
a family’s, to drive him out 
among the patient and proud 
crowd that herd on the lower 
slopes o’ Parnassus, never to 
mount, yet aye keeping a pre- 
tending eye upon the summit. 
Poor devils! Oh, they get on, 
many of them; if by that is 
meant that the road is through 
green pastures and quiet waters 
by... . It’s o’ nights, when 
folks cannot see them, that 
they lie clawing their failures, 
spite o’ their soft bed. There’s 
that amount of nobility o’ 
fabric in them. . . . But Rich- 
ard Clephane— he’ll see the 
world and have his fling, and 
when the bubble is burst, he’ll 
come back to Fife, and for 
once we'll have a laird o’ Cle- 
phane who is not unsophisti- 
cated and sincere as a peat. 
Provided, that is, by the grace 
of God, we haven’t one that is 
a wastrel—there’s the Mac- 
Nab blood, you know.” 

I sat listening in a kind of 
lull of terror and disgust. This 
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man whom he painted, this was 
the man whom Charlotte was 
said to be with, and he knew it. 
He was bound to know that 
rumour. 

“Tt depends on his fortune 
wi’ women,” Rab went on. 

Ah! There he had got home! 
I dug my nails into my palms, 
and was silent. I was tongue- 
tied. It was like awakening 
out of a nightmare when word 
was sent up to me that Mr 
James Clephane had arrived. 

The first thing I observed, 
when he was shown in, was 
his well-groomedness. In the 
country, his dress was like his 
manner,—personal, but never 
without the cast of the laird. 
Now, it was correct ; you might 
almost say fashionable. But 
when I looked further, to his 
face, I saw that something was 
wrong. It was grey and 
shrunk —like a fire that has 
caked at a white heat. To 
Rab he made no signal that I 
could see; even to myself, his 
“ good day” was only a gesture. 
I dared not think what the 
news was that he had to deliver. 
Yet I must get rid of Rab at 
once. 

“ Well, I will look for you at 
the same hour to-morrow,” I 
said to him. “Mr Clephane 
and I have some special business 
now.” 

He was already on his feet. 

“Good day,” he said, very 
blithely ; but I could see a 
dangerous brightness in his eye, 
and the wind playing in his 
cheek. “Good day.” 

With his hand on the door- 
knob, he turned. 

“By the way, Mr James, I 
was just telling Mr Shirra here 
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that I saw your old friend, Mr 
Parabo. He was full of his 
respects to you.” 

Rab’s words were like poker- 
strokes in a glowing mass. 

“Stop!” Nochty cried, fling- 
ing round and facing Rab. “I 
have a question before you go. 
Where is your daughter? ” 

“My daughter doesn’t take 
me deep into her confidences,” 
said Rab, stepping back into 
the room. “Nor am I so keen 
to press her for them as some 
folks are.” 

“You knew she was in Lon- 
don ?” said Nochty again. 

Rab patted the air, simulat- 
ing remonstrance, with his 
head cocked towards me. 

“Mr Shirra is my lawyer,” 
snapped James. 

““ And I have the honour to 
employ him  on_ occasion,” 
chirped Rab, with a sudden 
change of manner. “So we 
can discuss this family matter 
wi’ freed . . ” 

“Family matter!” James 
flung out his hand “By 
Heaven! stop your tricks to- 
day, Rab Cuick!” 

Rab’s chirpiness shrivelled up 
at the blast of James’s anger ; 
but a tenseness of passion took 
its place in his own words, or 
seemed to. For me it was only 
horrible that they should waste 
time on temper-play, if, be- 
tween them, Charlotte could be 
found. 

“Rab!” I cried; “if you 
know anything of Charlotte...” 
but he took no heed of me. 

“You are hasty, James 
Clephane, .. . overly hasty,” he 
said. ‘Suppose I said to you 
that the whereabouts of my 
daughter is a question I should 
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have demanded of you, any time 
these four months past.” 

James staggered under the 
straightness of the blow. The 
sight of its effect seemed to put 
a curb on Rab’s anger; now, at 
any rate, it was jockeyed by his 
old mockery. 

“We're not in Fife now,” he 
said. “ By favour of Mr Shirra, 
we're in a room at the heart of 
the world, and . . .” he laughed, 
“Tl tak’ dunts frae naebody! 
I have to thank you and the 
nous of your lawyer for bring- 
ing me where I can indulge 7’ 
the luxury of saying my say.” 

“No, no!” he _ continued, 
maliciously, “don’t suppose that 
I am shutting my nieve on my 
railway evidence till I’ve taken 
the price of it out of you in 
plain speaking. ... God!” He 
hesitated a moment. “This is 
more a family matter than 
you conceive of. If I shut my 
hand on any knowledge con- 
nected with Clephane and its 
affairs,—or Nochty, either; it’s 
because of my own interest in 
them, . . . and I’ll see my own 
profit out of so doing, you 
may depend... . Now, look 
you! You are kind enough to 
have a very poor opinion of me, 
and not to hide it. I am doing 
my best to pay off my debt to 
you in kind. It seems I am 
wanting in the office of a father. 
I’ve been neglectful o my 
family, as you have not been 
slow to tell them. They have 
come out from under my dis- 
reputable roof-tree: I didn’t 
ask them, but they went wi 4 
benediction from you—I say 
you, as symbolising the senti- 
ments of all that’s moral and 
respectable in the parish. . . - 
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Well, now, Mr Clephane, now 
that you find them straying 
into your private preserves, it’s 
for you to whistle on them, not 
me... . Good day to you, 
good day!” 

“Horrible!” I said, as the 
door closed on him, “ horrible!” 

Nochty was white and 
trembling. 

“ Air!” he cried. “Open the 
windows on the rascal... . 
We'll walk through the Park. 
... But just a minute... 
Not so quick on his tracks that 
we can smell him !” 

We walked through St 
James's Park, behind the 
Horse Guards, in silence. In 


the middle flight of the Duke 
of York’s steps, James stopped 
for breath. 

“Have you no questions to 
ask?” he said testily. 

“T fear you have some ill 


news...” 

“Ay! T'll tell you when we 
get to the top. Who was it 
used to say, on the Porter’s 
Brae, ‘they make no provision 
for the flesh here’?” 

He stood at the top again, 
taking long breaths, and look- 
ing about him with the half 
smile of the short-winded. But 
when we moved on across Pall 
Mall, and up Regent Street, 
temper, though a chastened 
temper, showed in his words. 

“There was truth in what 
the man said, Mr Shirra, 
though his neck ought to be 
wrung for saying it. I have 
been unmindful of the private 
Preserves: they were in a 
manner my brother’s trust. I 
let them be poached once, and 
its notorious that there are 
8angrels in them again... 
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Why! her name is linked with 
his at the Club... in the 
very street, sir!” 

“Oh! it is not true!” I 
cried. 

“Isn't it? I was in the Row 
yesterday, walking, and I saw 
Gerald Duncan. The girl, Edith 
Duncan, was with him,... a 
nice girl that. ‘Glad to see 
you!’ he says; ‘not often you’re 
up in town?’ . . . I told him it 
wasn’t. ‘I came up about the 
case, you know,—my brother’s 
laddie’s.” ‘Yes, yes,’ he says 
hastily. ‘We must get on, 
Edith,’ and away they went. 
He swung his horse round be- 
side me again. ‘Sorry for you, 
Clephane,’ he says. ‘What do 
you mean?’ I asked. ‘Oh,’ he 
says, ‘I know no particulars. 
I’m out of touch with gossip, 
. . . my life’s devoted elsewhere. 
But I hoped the story was 
mostly smoke.’ And he rode 
off after Edith. What do you 
make o’ that, Mr Shirra?... 
the fussy little . . . Devauted! 
That’s bad enough — here’s 
worse. See this letter. I was 
in my Club, sitting in the 
reading -room, when Charlie 
Mapleton looked in. The 
Mapletons used to be in Dun’s 
Muir thirty years syne... 
Michael Trail ’ll remember them 
well . . . He saw me and went 
out again. I knew I wasn’t 
mistaken. By-and-by this 
letter is brought to me from 
him. Hopes I’m well and re- 
mains .. . never forgotten his 
old friend, my brother Dick 
. . » Had just heard this story, 
and that it was Dick’s boy that 
was meant ... And then 
blackguards me for broken duty 
in letting my nephew come up 
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to London, a fiddler instead of 
a gentleman ... what was to 
be expected but this mess... 
There, Mr Shirra! It’s all over 
the town . . . and when I come 
up here for the first time for 
years, it’s to be cold-shouldered, 
sir, for that, that . . . Heaven! 
Mapleton’s not pukish. The 
scamp must have flaunted the 
girl under their noses to cause 
them to take it like that... 
But here we are!” He brought 
me up, mazed, at the Jermyn 
Street door... 

“ Observe the face!” 

Absorbed in his latest news 
as I was, I did not for a 
moment grasp that he was 
alluding to the valet. He was 
stamping on the step with an 
impatience that was partly 
pleasurable anticipation; and 
when the door was opened I 
felt the knob of his cane in my 


ribs, adjuring me afresh to ob- 
serve the face, and approve his 


judgment. The valet showed 
the way upstairs. James was 
flourishing his cane behind the 
man’s back. “A rascal! ashiny- 
faced rascal,” he chortled, not 
too lowly, to me. 

Richard Clephane stood wait- 
ing us in the doorway of his 
room. He had heard our voices, 
he said. Through his fulmina- 
tions all morning I had fallen 
into a way of regarding James 
as the champion of my cause ; 
and now an affection, if not 
heartiness, in the greeting of 
uncle and nephew startled me. 
It sounded like defection in 
James. 

“Uncle! Comein!... Ah! 
Mr Shirra. . . . You feel it 
warm here, uncle? Butt, pull 
down the windows an inch.” 
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Richard’s eye, I observed, 
had left his uncle’s face and 
was running over his figure. 

“Never mind, never mind,” 
James was telling the man; 
“you can go.” He pulled 
down one of the windows hin- 
self, while Richard, with apol- 
ogetic protest, moved to the 
other. Nochty walked to the 
door which the man had closed 
behind him, and flung it open. 
“All right,” he said, shutting 
it again. The thing was done 
with a little conscious flourish 
of knowingness ; and Richard’s 
cool quiet “I can trust Butt” 
was like sticking a pin in a 
bladder. James, conscious of 
some collapse, sought the in- 
flation of temper. 

“T daresay. He’s deep; and 
it seems you have much that 
needs hiding. 

“But it’s not hid!”—he got 
hotter as Richard protested. 
“It’s flying from mouth to 
mouth like a shuttle between 
the shuttle-boxes. It’s waved 
in my face in the Park, sir, in 
the Club. Your father’s friends 
upbraid me, write letters . . .” 

I was watching Richard 
under James’s sudden attack. 
He had gone white. He showed 
very white under the black 
beard. 

“Where is the girl?” James 
was crying. ‘“ Where were you 
on Saturday, instead of being 
here to receive me?” He made 
a great deal of Richard being 
away on Saturday. “ You 
might have published the 
banns of your intrigue, the 
town is so full of it. Here's 
her father even tells me I must 
whistle for her—and he’s right, 
by heavens! he’s right ; though 
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if Rab Cuick weren’t—weren't 
just Rab Cuick .. .” 

I was still anxiously watch- 
ing Richard. I could see he 
was puzzling over something. 
“Rab Cuick?” he said. “Rab 
Cuick?” There was a sincerity 
of surprise in his voice that put 
heartening into me. 

“There is a@ rumour, a ru- 
mour ...” I interposed. 

“You are speaking of Char- 
lotte Cook?” he said to his 
uncle, ignoring me. 

I caught a flash in his face 
—a flash of relief. ‘Then it’s 
not true!” I cried. 

“What is not true, sir?” 
The blood had flushed back to 
his face. His voice had found 
mettle, his manner assurance. 
“What is not true?” 

What was it? ... The im- 
possibility of this story being 
true of Charlotte broke on me 
the moment I was asked to put 
it into words. 

“T never believed it of her!” 
I cried. “I never did believe 
it.” 

He checked at my vehemence 
for a second ; but he was riding 
his high horse recklessly, in his 
relief at finding his uncle on 
the wrong scent. 

“Mr Shirra, you see”—he 
turned to James—“is kind 
enough . , .” 

“Oh! I wasn’t thinking of 
you!” I interrupted him. 

He looked at me resentfully, 
doubtfully,—but, indeed, I was 
not thinking of him. I was 
thinking that we were wasting 
time. James had harked back 
to his varions encounters—with 
Gerald Duncan, Mapleton, Rab 
Cuick. Must there not be 
truth in a rumour doubly, 
VOL. CLXXI.—NO, MXXXVIIL. 
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trebly corroborated so? There 
must be? He embraced me in 
demanding that. It was evi- 
dently his turn to feel a de- 
fection. He addressed me as 
well as Richard: as if I had 
deserted him, gone over to the 
enemy. In reality my mind 
was clearing to see that he 
never had been on my side. 
He was ranged with Richard. 
It could not be otherwise. 
They were ranged on _ this 
eternal question of Clephane 
reputation; and to me _ that 
was waste of time. It didn’t 
count. It was Charlotte only 
who counted. It was myself 
and Charlotte only who counted. 
I awoke to a perception, though 
still dim, of the great, the tre- 
mendous, rights of self. It 
came to me fiercely that all 
this time—it seemed to me all 
my days—I had been mix- 
ing them up with those of 
others. 

“Do you know where Char- 
lotte is?” I broke in im- 
patiently. Richard narrowed 
his eyelids in a second’s con- 
templation of the course to 
which I had given him an 
opening. 

“Why, yes,” he said, widen- 
ing them again to great frank- 
ness. “I'll tell you.” He 
began at the end, with the 
explanation of his absence at 
the week-end—an old engage- 
ment. He had the air of 
making a clean breast of a 
story which was to turn out 
to contain not even an indis- 
cretion. He dealt with these 
stupid canards—“ based on rec- 
ognition of acquaintance—old 
acquaintance — attentions, re- 
turns for Bowes hospitalities 
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—after the Den, cooped up in 
service in London... .” 

“In service?” said James. 

“You see yourself how ri- 
diculous it is,” Richard said, 
swiftly. “Why, up here a 

“ Rubbish !” interrupted 
James. “I’ve lived in London. 
Men seduce servant-girls every 
day.” But there was a note 
of relief in his voice. 

I declare I heard them with- 
out understanding. Charlotte 
was lifted so high aloft in my 
mind that their words could 
not reach her. I only knew 
that I wanted her. 

“Her address?” I demanded 
of Richard. 

“T don’t know,” he said, 
stiffening—“TI don’t know that 
she would wish. . . . Oh, well 

” he changed quickly, and 
gave me the address at Leinster 
Gardens. I noted it eagerly. 
“As I had to give her father 
it when he called for it.” 

“Rab Cuick!” James cried, 
and I suddenly realised. 

“Certainly, Rab  Cuick,” 
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Richard said. ‘He was here 
on Thursday.” 

“He must have travelled up 
on the Wednesday night,” 
James gloomed. 

“Of course he travelled on 
the Wednesday night,” I echoed 
him. My thoughts were rac- 
ing back to Rab that morning, 
to all he had told me, still 
more to all he had not told 
me. 

“Before us, after all,” said 
James. 

“Before us, after all.” 

Ah, that was it. Rab was 
before me. He had got Char- 
lotte’s address, and was before 
me. I got to my feet. 

“That’s true,” James said, 
observing me. ‘ We can’t keep 
Mr Shirra waiting all day, 
Richard, while we discuss your 
private affairs. To business! 
What do the lawyers say 
now?...” 

I sat down in my chair 
again. I had forgotten. I 
was Clephane lawyer before 
everything else. 


CHAPTER XXII.—‘“ THE SILLY ROACH.” 


When at length I was able 
to set out for Leinster Gardens, 
it was with a weary sense that 
Rab was in front of me I 
had an apprehension that be- 
fore I could make up on him 
he would, somehow or other, 
whisk Charlotte away; and I 
daresay this softened the news 
of Charlotte’s fresh flight await- 
ing me at Mrs O’Sullivan’s. 
So prepared, indeed, was I to 
find her gone that it took me 
some time to understand that 
she had left before Rab ar- 


rived. The housekeeper at 
Leinster Gardens was certain 
about that. She remembered 
Rab’s visit very well. Why, 
then, had Charlotte left ?— 
suddenly, at a moment’s notice, 
the woman said. Richard did 
not know she was gone. 

could not doubt his sincerity 
in giving me this address. 
The housekeeper could throw 
no light on this, I saw; 
but her curiosity was piqued. 
When I asked that I might 
see the lady of the house, she 
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was a little haughty in in- 
structing me that all such 
matters were left to her; but 
I had my way. Mrs O’Sulli- 
van, with her pink and paste 
complexion, yellow hair, be- 
diamonded fingers, and voluble 
Cockney sympathy, was a new 
type to me—at least as lady 
of the house. I had thought 
of her type somehow as always 
detached, without any ties. Mrs 
O'Sullivan brought into the 
room with her a pale, delicate- 
looking girl, over whom she 
fluttered. They got quite at- 
tached to Charlotte, she told 
me, and made me believe it. 
“They called her Charlotte in- 
stead of Cook, to distinguish 
her from a far more important 
personage downstairs,—Grum- 
py!”—(This with a lifting of 
the eyebrows and a blowing out 
“Kh, Moira? 


of the cheeks.) 
Moira was sorry Charlotte was 


gone—wasn’t she? Moira dar- 
lin’! had cried.— Hey! Pop- 
pit!” She flung her arms 
round the child and pressed 
kisses on the white little face 
which the tears were beginning 
to stain—I had learned some- 
thing about Mrs O’Sullivan, 
though she could tell me noth- 
ing about Charlotte. 

I went on to Miss Nelly 
Whippet, next door, and found 
her being interviewed by a 
gesticulating elderly gentleman 
with sloping shoulders and very 
flat feet. There had been a 
deal in a gold bangle some 
months before —on the instal- 
ment system. I could not help 
gathering so much, and that 
the eloquence which my appear- 
ance arrested was about an 
overdue payment. Miss Whip- 
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pet consequently was effusive, 
but flustered. I caught at one 
straw in the swirl of her talk, 
however. Her brother Joe and 
Mr Figg were friends of Char- 
lotte. “Joe— poor Joe!... 
But Mr Figg! The gentleman 
—the man—who was here last 
week inquiring for Charlotte, 
seemed to think as Mr Figg 
might know something. She 
had told him where they were 
to be found, most nights as 
likely as not—the ’Opeful Pis- 
catorials at the ‘Golden Last,’ 
Hackney. The man—the gentle- 
man—here last week spoke as if 
he would seek them there. . . .” 

Of course, he had sought 
them there, and had found 
them I could not doubt; 
though in his endless chatter 
to me about the Angling Club 
there had not been hint or 
syllable of his real errand to 
it. In all my inquiries, I was 
conscious of following in Rab’s 
footsteps. He had impressed 
these people. ‘The gentleman 
—the man”: so he had not 
discovered his relationship with 
Charlotte! What was his de- 
sign in that? Oh! It was 
useless to seek to fathom his 
designs. It was enough that 
from this point again he had 
the start of me, and that 
the girl had put me on the 
track. 

It was all a kind of dream. 
The Clephane business was 
harassing enough of itself for 
one man without the pursuit 
of Charlotte; and both seemed 
to lose substantiality. The im- 
pression of that week left on 
my mind is like a scene viewed 
from the window of an express : 
a steady sweep past of days, 
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and the figure of Charlotte 
appearing and _ reappearing 
with the insistent monotony 
of the telegraph- poles beside 
the track. 

On the Wednesday night I 
sought the “Golden Last.” It 
was in a quiet backwater of 
the thoroughfare, somewhere in 
Hackney—near a church, I re- 
member, with an old square 
tower softened against pink 
horizontal cloud-bars. Summer 
twilight bathed the street. The 
hum in the air was rhythmic, 
with the ripple of a barrel- 
organ and the soft beat of 
dancing children. In windows 
and doorways heads nodded in 
time with them. 

Half-way down the street 
was the “Golden Last.” Joe 
Whippet was not there. He 
had been, earlier; but had left. 
Mr Figg was upstairs in the 
club-room, and he came down 
to me, scattering some scraps 
of paper on the sawdust. He 
was tall, unhealthy-white and 
gaunt of face, a youngish man, 
with a black cloak flung upon 
his spare figure. I had a boy- 
ish impression of a conspirator 
—Guy Fawkes, perhaps, or 
something still more fantastic. 
It was this touch of the fan- 
tastic that prevented me mis- 
doubting the man from the 
first. He drew me into a low 
dark compartment, with a 
wooden settle on which we sat 
to talk. Through a window 
behind me, a gleam of the 
dying sun shot across his black 
cloak, and I could not keep my 
eyes off it: it seemed to lull me 
into a sense of security in feel- 
ing my way to his information. 
Joe Whippet, he told me, had 
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gone off shortly before with a 
friend. It turned out that the 
friend was Rab. I discovered 
this when I brought round my 
inquiries to Charlotte’s disap- 
pearance, cautiously, mention- 
ing Nelly Whippet’s name. 

“You are a lawyer?” said 
Mr Figg. 

I nodded. 

“ And for the girl?” 

“For whom else?” I asked 
him sharply. 

At that he began to wag his 
head. He had a way of wag- 
ging his head round his thin 
neck—like a toy-donkey. ‘Oh, 
if you don’t know, I don’t, of 
course,” he mumbled — almost 
truculently, I thought. At the 
same time he threw out hints 
of what he might be persuaded 
to tell— “given a proper ex- 
change of bona-fides,” he ex- 
plained. “But not now,” he 
added, when I assured him I 
was all right. Now, he had to 
go to town—he said to Fleet 
Street. A journalist was at 
beck and call at all hours, 
night and day. I had a feeling 
that he wished to gain time, 
and yet was loth to leave me; 
and I suggested that we should 
go back to town together. He 
acquiesced eagerly in that. We 
could pick up a ’bus near by, 
he said. 

We walked down the street, 
in which the twilight lay scarce 
a shade duskier than when I en- 
tered the “Golden Last.” There 
was nothing in it of the pierce 
ing melancholy of the previous 
Sunday night: it was the ripe 
twilight of full summer, when 
all the world seems achievable, 
and even achieved. I felt that 
assurance springing in me. All 
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the time Mr Figg was talking 
in my ear about a journalist’s 
work. Little things and great 
things composed it, he ex- 
plained. Mr Figg did some 
angling notes. That was one 
of the little things: to be 
knocked off at odd times—on 
a bus-top, or so. He did start 
“knocking it off” when we got 
up on the outside of the ’bus. 
His seat was in front of mine, 
and clouds of smoke came back 
to me from the pipe which he 
was mouthing and puffing vio- 
lently. An old saying of my 
father, “The pot’s on,” flashed 
through my mind; unconsciously 
reflecting a doubt upon the pre- 
tensions of this journalist. He 
had a pile of paper slips on his 
knee, which he tore up one after 
the other when he had written 
onthem. Sometimes he seemed 
to write several lines on them, 


sometimes a word or two only, 
before he tore them up. There 
was a litter of little pieces about 
him, when the seat next mine 
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became vacant, and he joined 
me. 

“ Knocked it off?” I could 
not resist asking him. I was 
almost in a gay mood. The 
immensity of London, as we 
rumbled through street after 
street of it in this perfect 
summer night, affected me up- 
liftingly. Perhaps an assur- 
ance of being able to master 
the fellow, to read him to the 
farthest ben corner (Rab’s 
phrase, Rab’s assurance!) min- 
istered to my gaiety. 

He wagged his head and 
slapped his breast darkly. 
Then he propounded a plan. 
“Why shouldn’t I go down 
with him to the Lea the next 
day? We could have our talk. 
Joe and Rab were going—a 
day’s fishing. He could go in 
the afternoon, if I could join 
him. Not to fish, of course, but 
just a talk and the fresh air. 
And meet Joe—if not before, 
then at the ‘Silly Roach’ at 
night. What said I to that?” 


(To be continued.) 
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AT THE PLAY IN BURMA. 


THE blaze of light from Oo 
Hpo Oh’s house shows Turtle- 
Egg Street (known to an un- 
imaginative municipality as 
19th Street) crammed for half 
its length on either side of the 
stage. A nearly naked musician 
has begun the monotonous tap- 
ping of drums, which indicates 
tuning up. The audience is 
agog with expectation, and it 
cannot be long now before the 
curtain rises. You will be 
pleased to accept the orthodox 
phrase in a purely figurative 
sense. Before you can raise a 
curtain you must have a theatre, 
and theatres in Burma there 
are none. Moung Shoay Cone, 


manager of the company about 


to perform, has never heard of 
such a building. Box - office 
conveys no meaning to his un- 
enlightened mind. Scenery, 
flies, green-room, and properties 
are to him the babble of strange 
tongues, signifying as little as 
stall, dress-circle, and _ pit. 
When anybody wishes to give 
his neighbours a treat, he sends 
for the manager, and arranges 
with him to bring his troupe and 
give a performance in the street 
before the benefactor’s dwelling 
on a night ascertained to be 
propitious. The Deputy Com- 
missioner is then petitioned for 
leave to render the street im- 
passable for that night, and, if 
that authority be also propitious, 
the thing is done. Thus it was 
that at nine yesterday morning I 
received a visit from two gaily 
dressed ladies who came in a 
private gharry, bringing gold 


and silver betel- boxes and 
packets of pickled tea. They 
mentioned casually that Moung 
Bah Thwin, Oo Hpo Oh’s son, 
was to be married to-day, and 
that Oo Hpo Oh was “ giving a 
poay” to-night. They present- 
ed a packet of pickled tea, and 
I accepted from a gold box a 
neat cone of soap-leaf, contain- 
ing half a betel-nut smothered 
in pink lime—a “chew” which 
nothing would induce me to 
chew. The ladies said nothing 
about my coming to the poay, 
and I said nothing about going; 
but if the cane chair, slightly 
insecure about the joints, which 
I found vacant at the upper 
window of Oo Hpo Oh’s house 
had remained unoccupied, Oo 
Hpo Oh would have sorrow- 
fully expunged my name from 
the list of his friends, unless I 
had made a point of stopping 
at his door very soon afterwards 
to explain — casually — that I 
had had fever that evening. A 
poay lasts from dark to near 
dawn, so a “previous engage- 
ment” must be one of excep- 
tional nature to plead as a valid 
excuse. 

From the coign of vantage 
provided at his upper window, 
which runs nearly the whole 
length of the house and is 
guiltless of glass, Oo Hpo Oh’s 
distinguished guests looked 
down upon a matted space 
about four yards across, im 
whose centre is planted a stout 
stake six feet high, crowned 
with greenery. This is the 
stage. At the foot of the pole 
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stands a couple of two-gallon 
tins of kerosene-oil, fitted with 
long spouts and wicks of rag, 
vomiting much flame and more 
smoke, which rolls in evilly 
smelling black volumes into the 
still night air. These are the 
footlights. You must provide 
the scenery from the resources 
of your own imagination. Im- 
mediately below us squat the 
members of the orchestra with 
their instruments, and _ the 
actors, busily engaged in dress- 
ing and making up, sublimely 
indifferent to the gaze of the 
closely packedaudience. Custom 
prescribes a regular system of 
seating poay- goers. Close 


round the stage are packed the 
children six deep ; behind them, 
comfortably disposed: on pillows 
and mats, are ranged mothers 
chaperoning their daughters; 
behind these, perched aloft on 


forms, and craning their necks 
to see over the heads in front, 
are massed the elderly men and 
the ka-lah-thas or bachelors. 
The bachelors are the “gods” of 
the Burmese audience, and on 
their verdict depends in no 
small degree the success or 
failure of actor and actress. 
Behind these again surges a 
black mass of unbidden guests, 
Coringa coolies and “lesser 
breeds without the law.” 

Now tuning up is finished, 
and the musicians, in rather 
perfunctory fashion as it seems, 
perform the ceremony of propi- 
tiating the nat or spirit who 
presides over things unmusical. 

here is no getting away from 
the nats in Burma; they infest 
creation, and their susceptibili- 
ties cannot safely be ignored. 

he spirit who rules the des- 
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tinies of the orchestra has his 
abode in the saing-waing, a 
carved wooden structure like 
a great skeleton drum, whose 
inner side supports a series of 
small drums. Before this the 
bandsmen make obeisance, the 
conductor presenting an obla- 
tion of rice and plantains. This 
done, the men take their places, 
and with a reedy squall clarionet 
leads squealing flute and sonor- 
ous drum into the overture. The 
overture is the merest prelim- 
inary, a sort of instrumental 
debating-ground as it were; for 
the moment the players get on 
even terms with one another, 
they plunge into the “spirit- 
dance,” which is the signal for 
the maids of honour to come 
on. 
While these ladies are postur- 
ing, it may be well to explain 
that the Burmese zat-poay or 
dramatic performance (as dis- 
tinguished from the yoke-thay 
or marionette play) runs in a 
comparatively narrow groove, 
depending for its variety on the 
wit of individual performers. 
Opera, tragedy, comedy, farce, 
or melodrama does not describe 
the zat-poay; it is a heroic 
blend of all five. A full com- 
pany such as this before us 
comprises eleven persons: a 
king, who discharges the oner- 
ous duties of an Adelphi vil- 
lain ; a prince, who is the hero ; 
a princess, the heroine of course ; 
two clowns; four ministers of 
state; and the two maids of 
honour, now dancing after the 
manner of their kind. These 
girls wear close-fitting white 
jackets and brilliant silk 
htameins or skirts, sewn to- 
gether at the edges. The 
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skirt worn by Burmese women 
is simply a piece of stuff about 
four feet wide wound round the 
waist, and for ordinary wear is 
all that modesty could desire ; 
but the contortions of the danc- 
ing-woman require that the 
edges of the htamein be sewn 
together. The ladies also wear 
much jewellery, many flowers 
in their hair, and complexions 
of dazzling falsity, procured by 
the liberal misapplication of 
Burmese and European cos- 
metiecs. 

Dancing-girls are even more 
under the thrall of their par- 
ticular nat than the musicians. 
They have soothed him with an 
offering of eatables, and the 
spirit-dance is performed en- 
tirely for his delectation. The 


nat’s taste in dances is rather 
peculiar: what he likes is a 


series of short standing jumps, 
accompanied by much spasmodic 
flourishing of the arms. The 
audience look on in polite pa- 
tience, being aware of the fright- 
ful consequences omission of the 
spirit-dance would involve. The 
neglectful performers would be 
suddenly doubled up with cramp 
or colic; invisible hands would 
pin their arms behind their 
backs ; or, what used to be com- 
mon at one time, the out- 
raged nat would sow dissension 
among the gods, provoking a 
fight, to the end that panic 
ensue and the entertainment be 
brought to confusion. I have 
never been present when an 
actress was seized with illness ; 
but I have seen a poay stopped 
by a fight. Thanks, however, 
to considerate treatment of the 
nat,—and perhaps in some de- 
gree to a recent police regula- 
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tion which prohibits the holding 
of poays on moonless nights,— 
the latter disaster is now of 
rare occurrence. 

The spirit-dance over, the 
maids of honour perform the 
“monkey - dance,” imitating 
with extraordinary cleverness 
the characteristic movements 
of a monkey. Not to our 
common ancestors, however, 
did they go for their best and 
unloveliest feat: toss a rupee 
on the stage, and the girl, 
setting her heel twelve inches 
from it, bends over backwards 
and picks up the coin with 
her lips. This contortionist 
business concludes the dance— 
at its wildest a whirl of writh- 
ing and posturing, in which 
arms and hands do most of 
the work,—and the girls give 
place to the four ministers of 
state. These are clad in long 
muslin coats, and red or 
green official hats shaped like 
half - eggshells: they are on 
their way to obtain audience 
of the king, and, as becomes 
exalted officers of the Crown, 
proceed with dignified delib- 
eration to slow music. Their 
march is one of attitudes, 
somewhat resembling the ad- 
vance and retreat positions in 
fencing: the high importance 
of their office finds expression 
in the inscrutable stolidity of 
their faces. After attitudinis- 
ing round the stage for ten 
minutes, they arrive on the 
threshold of the audience-hall, 
where, it appears, they ¢x 
pected the king’s gentlemen- 
in- waiting to receive them. 
No one is there. Forthwith 
the ministers become quite 
animate with wrath. Taking 
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the audience into confidence, 
they describe with precision 
and detail the tortures where- 
with the gentlemen who are 
not in waiting shall be put 
to death, and go “off.” 

The stage now represents 
two scenes: a box which stands 
before the orchestra becomes 
the ladies’ apartments in the 
palace, and the rest of the 
matted space the royal gar- 
dens and part of the city. 

The maids of honour are in 
their apartments, squatting 
side by side on the rather 
insufficient box, and we learn 
that they also are expecting 
the gentlemen-in-waiting. The 
ladies have done their hair 
anew since we saw them 
dancing: they now wear it 
coiled on the top of the head 
instead of the back, which 
has a meaning. The ex-Queen 
Soopyalat, a lady of masterful 
mind, tried to set the fashion 
among women of wearing the 
hair in the manner immemo- 
rial custom has reserved for 
men—on the crown of the 
head; whence this mode of 
coiffure, for a time at least, 
became the accepted mark of 
Burmese “new womanhood.” 

The maids of honour com- 
plain bitterly of the unpunc- 
tuality of the gentlemen, and 
discuss the propriety of report- 
Ing them to the queen. The 
consequences of such report are 
reflected in the faces of the 
defaulters, who now come on, 
and are seized with spasms 
of writhing and grimacing at 
every mention of her majesty’s 
name. The pair, stripped save 
for a loin-cloth girt tightly 
about the hips, enter compar- 


ing notes as to their errands, 
and, finding their ways are 
the same, agree to go together. 
Their talk as they swagger 
round the stage is a vigorous 
interchange of joke and pun. 
Burmese is a language which 
lends itself with deplorable fa- 
cility to punning, and the 
conversation of the gentlemen- 
in - waiting — otherwise the 
clowns — is a lesson in the 
elasticity of their mother 
tongue. One point must be 
noticed: there is never the 
faintest approach to coarse- 
ness in the jests. Burmese 
public opinion is dead against 
such licence unaer all circum- 
stances. 

A dozen circuits of the stage 
bring the clowns to the ladies’ 
apartments: they introduce 
themselves, and address the 
maids of honour in terms of 
familiarity,—a breach of good 
manners which rouses the ladies’ 
ire. A four-handed game of 
retort and repartee ensues, in 
which the clowns are worsted 
by withering snubs: they ex- 
plain that their discomfiture is 
due to the fact that they are 
obliged to wear their hair hang- 
ing over their foreheads, the 
poor youn (man’s coil of hair) 
having run away from the 
zadone (woman’s coil). This 
allusion to the Soopyalat’s char- 
acter is received with roars 
of delight by the men; the 
women see its humour less 
clearly. This allusion was 
actually made by a clown while 
performing in the Royal pres- 
ence: King Thebaw cast a 
malicious glance at his mas- 
terful queen, and ordered the 
clown to be rewarded with a 
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pony, a house, and a thousand 
rupees. The clowns now bid 
adieu to the maids of honour 
and start for the audience- 
chamber, singing a song ex- 
pressive of joy at nearing their 
destination, to an accompani- 
ment of wonderful posturing, 
meant to convey the idea of 
cheerful fatigue. Two minis- 
ters suddenly come on and bar 
their way: the advent of these 
worthies reminds the clowns 
that they are late, and in rapid 
asides they frame excuses. They 
explain to the grim officials that 
they were tempted to stop on 
the way, opportunity having 
offered the acquisition of two 
great secrets: one, the art of 
making oneself invisible; the 
other, the art of making gold. 
(The Burmese devote a good 
deal of time in private life 
to the discovery of these 


two “secrets,” particularly the 
latter.) The ministers at once 
cease threats of punishment, 
and give the clowns to under- 
stand that if these secrets are 
disclosed it is not impossible 
that they may be pardoned for 


being late. After many pro- 
tests and much wrangling, the 
clowns consent to reveal secrets 
which will place boundless 
power and riches in the hands 
of their possessor—if the minis- 
ters will consent to hear them, 
crouching in the reverential 
attitude of pupils before learned 
teachers. 

This extravagant stipulation 
leads to more squabbling; but 
finally the great men give way, 
assuring each other that they 
make obeisance to Superior 
Knowledge, and not to the 
sons of dogs whom accident 
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has made the means of convey- 
ing it. The clowns eagerly 
indorse this view, and one 
promptly steps upon the box, 
which the ladies vacated some 
time ago. The shouts of delight 
which welcome this simple act 
is apt to puzzle the Western 
stranger who does not know 
that to take one’s place on any 
elevation is of itself an assump- 
tion of unquestioned superiority. 
The whole aim of the “busi- 
ness” that follows is to show 
in a ridiculous light the repre- 
sentatives of a tyrannical govy- 
ernment, now a thing of the 
past. The clowns compel their 
victims to lie prone on their 
faces; to use the most abjectly 
humble forms of address, heard 
only from the lips of grave- 
diggers and outcasts ; and every 
fresh humiliation is received 
with the enthusiasm that at 
Drury Lane heralds the con- 
founding of the policeman in 
the pantomime. The precious 
secrets are of course “sells.” 
The ministers are instructed at 
great length that lead can be 
turned into gold by melting it 
in a pot and adding a monk’s 
top-knot (monks’ heads being 
clean shaven); and if they would 
become invisible, they are ad- 
vised to cover their bodies with 
soot and go out when it is 
dark. This scene is so popular 
that it is always prolonged, 
and is seldom finished before 
midnight. 

The proceedings up to this 
point are purely introductory, 
and only now do you come to 
the real play. 

The scene is the royal audi- 
ence-hall, and that ever-useful 
box the throne, before which 
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the two ministers prostrate 
themselves and discourse in 
rhyme on affairs of state. To 
them enter the king, the band 
playing a slow majestic air: 
on his head his majesty wears 
a spire-like crown; round his 
neck a jewelled collar; and on 
his wrists jewelled cuffs. His 
white cambric jacket fits him 
like a glove, and over his silk 
waist-cloth before and behind 
hang peculiarly shaped pieces 
of stiff embroidery. This re- 
splendent being strikes an im- 
pressive attitude, his left finger 
pointing to the top of the pole 
and his sword resting on his 
shoulder, the ministers grovel- 
ling at his feet the while. 
After posing thus for full ten 
minutes, he moves at a snail’s 
pace to the throne, crosses his 
legs, and signifies his readiness 
to hear what his advisers have 
to say. 

In the old days of native 
misgovernment this scene was 
sometimes made to serve an 
important public end. A mon- 
arch who never ventured out- 
side the walls of his palace, 
and who was kept scrupulously 
in the dark concerning all that 
went on in his kingdom, was 
necessarily inaccessible to his 
oppressed subjects, and the only 
possible way of bringing griev- 
ances to his notice was to 
put them into the mouths of 
actors who played “ministers ” 
in poays performed at the 
Golden Feet. 

It is well known in Burma 
that Yain-daw Lay, the famous 
prima donna, and Moung Tha 
Byaw, the Burmese Irving (the 
only actor, by the way, who 
ver received a patent of no- 
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bility), were instrumental in 
procuring thus the dismissal 
from office of the tyrannical 
governors of Pakhan and 
Minhla. A trace of this for- 
mer use of the poay occurs 
to-night in a direct allusion 
to the burden of the municipal 
taxes—an allusion which tickles 
the audience so hugely that 
you conclude those burdens do 
not lie very heavily upon them. 
His majesty promises his gra- 
cious consideration for the tax 
grievance, orders an execution 
or two with ogre-like zest, and 
turns to more personal matters. 
He asks what news there is 
of his brother, who is at the 
University of Takkatho in the 
Punjab, and directs his minis- 
ters to let him know when the 
prince returns. Then he un- 
folds his legs and struts very 
slowly “off.” 

The band now plunges into 
the symphony, which poay- 
goers know well as the cue 
for the prince, who, sitting 
with his back to the stage, is 
putting the final touches to 
his complexion with the aid of 
a hand-glass. At the first bar 
he springs to his feet, and, 
still “off,” makes the inevitable 
shiko to the guardian spirit of 
the drama, strikes up a plain- 
tive song, and dances on to the 
stage. His voice is not much 
to boast of; but so long as 
princes and princesses are good- 
looking and of goodly shape, 
Burmese critics are not exact- 
ing in the matter of voice. 
Our prince to-night is a re- 
markably fine-looking young 
man, without a hair on his 
face,—Burmese stage royalty 
is always smooth - visaged,— 
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and his figure is that of an 
athlete. Save that he wears 
a silk head-kerchief instead of 
a crown, and gains much in 
appearance thereby, he is at- 
tired in every way like the 
king. He is still singing when 
the princess, smoking a large 
green cheroot, joins him. She 
is the happy possessor of the 
fair skin so much admired by 
the Burmese, and has been 
wisely sparing of means to 
improve it. She is pretty, 
according to native standards, 
and is dressed like the maids 
of honour, but wears more 
jewellery. 

The scene which follows is 
called Thit-tsa-nhan-gan, or the 
scene of plighting. The prince 
is on his way home from the 
Punjab to Mandalay with his 
tutor’s daughter, whom, in de- 
fiance of the law of the royal 
house, he has married without 
leave: rather tardily, as it 
seems, he is assuring the lady 
that he never, never, &c. If 
your attention is not riveted on 
the stage (and a wandering eye 
may be forgiven after six hours 
of the performance), you will 
remark that the bachelors are 
leaving the back seats, and are 
unobtrusively invading the posi- 
tions of the girls and their now 
drowsy chaperons. The oppor- 
tunity is too good to lose: the 
most bashful youth can at least 
say, “Oh, how the brother 
wishes that the sister and him- 
self were like the princess and 
theprince!” The sister naturally 
asks why the brother wishes 
it? and the ice is broken at 
once. You will also remark 
that most of the young men 
who do not press forward at 
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this juncture have with one 
accord produced little books, in 
which they write with industry: 
they are simply copying down 
the words of the prince’s song. 

Burmese love-letters are al- 
ways written in verse, and you 
can get valuable hints from the 
prince on the “expression of 
the emotions.” A proportion 
of the men listen to the songs, 
making no attempt to copy 
them down: they are married, 
and have no use for them. 

The journey from the Punjab 
to Mandalay is long and peril- 
ous. The prince and his bride, 
with two devoted attendants,— 
the clowns of aforetime,—travel 
round the stage, across burn- 
ing deserts, through trackless 
forests and treacherous swamps, 
where hordes of wild beasts, 
known and unknown to natural 
history, lie in wait for travellers. 
Every new peril is described 
with vigorous pantomime ; and 
when no immediate danger 
claims attention, the princess 
voices her forebodings concern- 
ing the reception that awaits 
her in the palace. She is home- 
sick and weary, and is haunted 
by doubts of her husband’s con- 
stancy. Is he to be trusted 
among the proud and _ lovely 
creatures who dwell in Manda- 
lay? Will he protect her from 
ill-usage and think of her some- 
times? thus the princess at 
great length in song, amid sym- 
pathetic silence. This appeal 
leads up to the song of the 
evening. The prince stops (re- 
gardless of the detail that they 
are fording a malarious swamp 
chest-deep, and teeming with 
crocodiles and serpents of vast- 
est bulk), clears his throat—oh, 
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the pity of it !—spits, and be- 
gins to reassure her. Now may 
lightning blast the man who 
sold the pencil whose point 
breaks before the prince’s last 
word has been committed to 
the keeping of the little books. 
Were the palace filled with 
maidens fair as, &c. Were the 
throne the reward, &c. Did 
treasure untold, &c. The prin- 
cess is soothed ; the prince is 
anxious to soothe her more, and 
proffers embraces: she retreats : 
he follows, and at last is per- 
mitted to secure the corner of 
the kerchief she holds. Songs 
amorous, and quaint manceuv- 
ring, till the prince, excited by 
the exercise, seizes his chance, 
and steals a kiss. A tremendous 
roar of applause goes up from 
the “gods.” “Alai! Saindai!” 
(Oh, it’s delicious!) they shout 
again and again, while the girls 
look shocked. But what is 
wrong? The princess ought to 
be singing undying devotion, 
whereas she is scowling at the 
prince in a fashion unmistakably 
genuine. Her feelings have been 
outraged: kissing is not in the 
business—it never is—and she 
has been made to look foolish in 
public. The bachelors speedily 
realise this, and cease their 
shoutings: there is a pause: the 
women murmur sympathy, and 
we are just beginning to antici- 
pate an entirely unrehearsed 
scene, when Oo Hpo Oh tact- 
fully rises to the occasion with 
a shout of applause and a large 
handful of rupees. The audi- 
ence follows suit with a shower 
of silk kerchiefs and money, the 

urmese equivalent of bouquets, 
and by the time the offerings 
have been collected for her, the 
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princess is beaming. It remains 
for the prince to make amends: 
he tries to kiss her again, and 
manages so clumsily that he 
kisses a clown instead, whereat 
the audience and princess shriek 
togetherdelightedly. Theprince 
was guilty of serious rudeness 
in kissing the princess: love 
affairs in Burma are considered 
matters of such strictly private 
interest that any allusion to 
them is held the worst of bad 
form: merely to touch a lady’s 
hand is an insult; how much 
worse, therefore, to kiss her 
publicly on the stage. 

This is the most popular 
scene of the poay, and there- 
fore is always prolonged. To- 
night the pair plight their troth 
for about two hours and a half 
before the manager gives the 
signal, and the prince discovers 
that they have arrived at 
Mandalay. Two ministers 
come to receive them, and, 
after the customary courtesies, 
usher them into the presence, 
the king having taken his seat 
on the throne under cover of 
the entry of his ministers. At 
his majesty’s feet the prince 
and princess arrange them- 
selves as gracefully as may be 
on knees and elbows, that being 
the attitude approved for sup- 
pliants at the Golden Feet. To 
speak or raise their eyes from 
the ground unbidden would 
mean instant death, so peril- 
ously strict was court etiquette 
in the days of the Burmese 
kings. His majesty surveys 
the tops of his visitors’ heads 
for a few moments, and then 
inquires who the lady is: being 
informed, he scowls a scowl 
that would turn to water the 
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bones of his presumptuous 
brother, were it not squandered 
on the top of his head. Gradu- 
ally the king’s features relax, 
and his majesty graciously in- 
forms the princess that she is 
at liberty to raise her eyes. 
She does so; and the monarch 
starts the start so familiar to 
patrons of English melodrama. 
He has, of course, fallen hope- 
lessly in love with her on the 
spot. 

If events have dragged some- 
what heretofore, they move now 
with a vengeance: we do not 
complain, for it is a quarter- 
past three, and the children 
below are slumbering, literally 
in heaps. It is the love- 
stricken king who makes things 
hum, Royally oblivious of the 
circumstance that his brother 
has just walked home from the 


Punjab, he orders him to set 
out immediately on an expe- 


dition whose nature is not 
clearly specified, but from which 
we plainly understand he will 
never return. The prince and 
his bride bewail their separa- 
tion to dirge-like music, and he 
with lamentation takes his de- 
parture. He is barely off the 
stage ere the king drops his 
languid manner and makes 
violent love to the princess, 
who repels his advances with 
injudicious scorn. The king 
flies into a royal rage, and with 
much threatening pantomime 
hurries off messengers to recall 
his brother : he is still enlarging 
to the princess on the tortures 
in store for her husband when 
the latter is brought back. 

The next scene is the execu- 
tion-ground: the king has so 
far relented as to remit torture 
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in favour of simple decapita- 
tion; but, mindful of dramatic 
law, his majesty requires the 
faithful servants of the prince 
to act as his executioners, 
While the king, with a fluent 
zest that indicates careful study 
of the business, is instructing 
the clowns in the most ap- 
proved method of beheading, 
the prince and princess bewail 
their fate in a plaintive and 
not untuneful song called a 
ngo-gin. After the annexation 
in 1885 a ngo-gin called the 
“Lament over King Theebaw’s 
Fall” achieved dangerous popu- 
larity : so deeply did it stir the 
feelings of the emotional Bur- 
mese that the Government 
found it wise to forbid the 
singing of the song in public. 

The ngo-gin ended, the prin- 
cess pleads with the execu- 
tioners for her husband’s life— 
of course in vain ; and the prince 
(singing) is spread carefully on 
the ground, face down, and de- 
capitated at a single stroke. 
You may be pardoned for 
thinking that we should miss 
nothing by going home now; 
but if that be your thought you 
have not grasped the resources 
of the Burmese playwright. 
The king, unmoved by the sight 
of his brother’s corpse, refuses 
it burial within his realm; s0 
the princess is perforce obliged 
to enlist the services of the 
executioners to carry it into 
neighbouring territory. Their 
way lies through a great forest, 
and while they rest in the shade 
of a tree (the pole), its guardian 
spirit makes himself known to 
them. It is the “long arm of 
coincidence,” that tried weapon 
of the Western playwright, crop- 
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ping up as naturally as possible 
inthe Far East. This guardian 
spirit proves to have been the 
partner of the princess in a 
former existence; during that 
existence they performed so 
many good deeds that their 
influence is not even yet ex- 
hausted, and the wood-god is 
able not only to restore the 
prince to life, but to endow him 
with supernatural powers. He 
does this with great despatch, 
and the rejoicing pair retrace 
their steps to the palace, where 
they boldly beard the king, en- 
gaged as he is in the congenial 
business of ordering a few exe- 
cutions. The prince calls upon 
the king to abdicate in his 
favour or accept a challenge 
to mortal combat. The king, 


not in the least surprised by 
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the reappearance of his recent 
victim whole and sound, calls 
upon his ministers and troops ; 
but they have already trans- 
ferred their allegiance, and no- 
body answers. The king re- 
flects in impressive silence for a 
few moments, and then reviews 
the situation dispassionately in 
a feeling speech. His brother 
has been restored to life, and 
invested with superhuman 
powers; advisers and army 
have deserted; he is alone. It 
is evident that the influence of 
his merits upon his fortunes is 
exhausted. He bows to his 
fate, and with regal dignity 
goes to his doom. 

The expiring bray of the 
clarionet ushers in six o’clock, 
and the poay is over. 

J. A. M. GyI. 
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THE SECRET OF THE ‘STATE TRIALS’—THEIR AUTHENTICITY—THE ESSENCE 
OF DRAMA—POLITICS AND LIFE—A BATCH OF STORIES—-THE ATMOS8- 
PHERE OF THE ‘TRIALS’—THE PART PLAYED BY THE PRISONER— 
HIS VIEW OF THE TRAGEDY—A NOTE ON ROMANCE. 


WHat is the secret of the be a juryman without a jury- 
‘State Trials’? Why do these man’s responsibility. Compare 
plain records of ancient dis- a genuine trial with a piece of 
putes and half-forgotten crimes fiction founded upon it, and 
hold fast our attention, when the you will see the difference at 
truths of history or the fables once. Fact is certainly stranger 
of fiction alike fail to beguile us? than fiction; it is also more in- 
It is partly because the diver- telligent. Fiction is commonly 
gent is more easily made inter- cut to a pattern, that it may 
esting than the normal. Only agree with the tenets of a par- 
the greatest masters can touch ticular school, or be brought to 
the commonplace with distinc- an orthodox conclusion. Most 
tion and success, and even they novelists are too deeply tinged 
appeal in vain to the indolent with psychology to permit their 
mind which craves no more characters the licence of free 
than amusement. But what- speech and free action. They 
ever is curious or eccentric are persuaded to suppress this 
attaches the most wayward truth or to introduce that false- 
fancy without difficulty, and hood, with no better reason than 
in its treatment demands no to prove their point. But in 
greater gift than sincerity. the ‘Trials’ there is neither pre- 
And sincerity is a quality occupation nor analysis. The 
which none of the Trials lack. characters are revealed not in 
When a man stakes the hazard an interested comment, but in 
of his life or liberty upon his speech or action; and if you 
demeanour you may be sure demand an analysis of their 
that he will play his part motives, you must supply it 
without flippancy and without yourself. How different the 
guile, and if the drama turn procedure of novelist or biog- 
to tragedy, it is enacted witha rapher! The novelist, as we 
gravity and compression which have said, twists the facts to 
too often elude the conscious suit his fiction; while the bi- 
artist. In other words, the ographer generally knows n0 
drama of the ‘State Trials’ is other colours than black and 
authentic, and authentically white. He must either place 
presented. You are so close his hero upon the throne of 
to it that you might yourself virtue, or depress him into the 





1 State Trials. Political and Social. Edited by H. L. Stephen. London: 
Duckworth & Co. 
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very pit of villainy, while the 
compiler of the ‘State Trials’ 
is content to let his person- 
ages display their own qualities 
without intervention; and the 
result is that judges, advocates, 
witnesses, and criminals reveal 
themselves with an appalling 
candour and simplicity. 
Borrow once said that he 
first learned to write genuine 
English from studying the 
‘Newgate Calendar,’ and in 
point of style the ‘Newgate 
Calendar’ and the ‘State 
Trials’ are nearly related. 
They follow the same con- 
vention of phrase, and they 
are both distinguished by a 
rigid economy of words. They 
expose their stories with a 
business-like brevity which is 
beyond praise, and though 


Borrow exaggerated the in- 
fluence of the ‘Newgate Cal- 


endar,’ it is easy to see what 
he meant by his seeming 
paradox. Again, one reporter 
differs very little from an- 
other. The chains of tradi- 
tion lay so heavily upon these 
journeymen of literature that 
they had not the freedom to 
follow their own taste; and 
when one, bolder than the 
rest, shook off the trammels, 
his licence profited him little. 
Pierce Egan, the Younger, for 
mstance, recorded such trials 
as he heard with a fiip- 
pancy which robs them of 
their best effect ; while Borrow, 
for all his romance, showed 
true artistry in not rising above 
his model. His own edition of 
thefamous ‘Calendar’ differs not 
a whit from its predecessors ; it 
18 composed in the dry tone to 
which we are accustomed, and 
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its strong and simple dramas 
grip the fancy, not by the ele- 
gance of their exposition, but 
by their own quick and nervous 
force. 

The essence of drama is 
action expressed in dialogue, 
and, if this definition be justi- 
fied, the interest of the ‘State 
Trials’ is explained. Trea- 
son, murder, and theft are 
“action” at its highest, and 
these are expressed by the 
skilled reporter in dialogue of 
rare speed and poignancy. All 
the conditions favour a bril- 
liant interchange of wit. Either 
side is forced by circumstance 
to do his best. The judge up- 
holds, or should uphold, the 
dignity of the bench; the ad- 
vocate is eager to push home 
the charge which he sustains; 
and the criminal, defending life 
or liberty, is often inspired to 
an eloquence of speech, a rapid- 
ity of thought, which he can 
only command in the presence 
of danger. Standing in the 
very shadow of the tree, a man 
has few words to waste, and 
though the contest is com- 
monly unequal, it is very 
stoutly engaged. In the old 
days the prisoner was not 
allowed the benefit of a coun- 
sel: so that on the one side 
was a trained lawyer with 
nothing to do but to enhance 
his reputation; on the other 
was often a rough, untutored 
fellow, fighting, as best he 
might, a last battle for his 
life. The result is that the 
trials resound with the cut 
and thrust of argument. The 
advantage is pushed now 
this way, now that, with a 
tense brevity which recalls the 
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ottyouvbia of Greek tragedy ; 
and we are forced to admit 
that the human intelligence 
rises with the occasion far 
above itself. After all, a trial 
was once in England, and is 
still in France, a struggle be- 
tween two temperaments; and 
the French anarchist spoke no 
more than the truth, who de- 
clared that he felt sure of 
acquittal directly he entered 
the court. He was instantly 
conscious of his superiority in 
intelligence to the presiding 
magistrate, whom he knew he 
could worst in argument, and 
a victory seemed the natural 
result of his superiority. 

The stories set forth in Mr 
Stephen’s excellent volumes of 
‘State Trials’ are as various as 
they are moving, and each is 
admirably told after its own 
fashion. For our part, we prefer 


those which do not touch politics, 
and which give us glimpses of 
life as it was lived a couple of 


centuries, or more, ago. The 
Earl of Essex, for instance, 
played his part upon the larger 
stage of history, and despite 
the interest of Mr Stephen’s 
version, his trial discovers little 
which we knew not before. 
Quite other is the trial of 
Count Conigsmark and _ his 
friends—known in the pic- 
turesque phraseology of the 
Court as the Polander, the 
Captain, and the Lieutenant— 
for the murder of Mr Thynne. 
On a Sunday evening in 
February 1682, Mr Thynne 
was driving along Pall Mall 
in his carriage. The Duke of 
Monmouth had but just left 
him, when on a sudden three 
mounted men surrounded his 
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carriage, and while two of 
them barred the road, the third 
fired four bullets into the un- 
happy wretch. The culprits 
were discovered, as usual, by 
a blunderbuss left upon the 
ground, and the Captain, when 
taxed with the crime, made no 
other defence than that he 
intended to force Mr Thynne 
to a duel. But all the three 
were in the service of Count 
Conigsmark, who at least had 
a sufficient motive for the 
murder. He hoped, said the 
prosecution, to marry the Lady 
Ogle, the wealthy wife of Mr 
Thynne, and he had already 
inquired whether, if he slew 
his victim in a fair duel, he 
could espouse the widow. We 
may take it that the Swedish 
envoy, whom he consulted in the 
delicate affair, gave him sound 
advice, and that, the duel being 
impossible, he persuaded his 
faithful henchmen to do the 
deed for him. So we see the 
Count lurking under a false 
name in a London lodging, 
moving secretly from the Hay- 
market to St Martin’s Lane, 
leaving one house because it was 
uncomfortable, another because 
the chimney smoked. But 
secluded as he was, he re- 
ceived shortly before the mur- 
der both the Polander and the 
Captain, and even supplied the 
Polander with the coat and the 
sword which he wore on the 
day of the murder. Nor did 
the news of the crime persuade 
him to proclaim his innocence. 
Indeed, his actions were all the 
actions of a guilty man. Pre- 
tending to leave London for 
Windsor, he set out inconti- 
nently for Rotherhithe, dis- 
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guised in a black peruke. At 
Rotherhithe he borrowed a 
coat, stockings, and shoes of one 
Derick Raynes, telling him that 
he was a merchant, who dealt 
in jewels, and presently hired 
a boat to row him in a sculler 
as far as Gravesend. There he 
was found, and to the King’s 
Messenger, who arrested him, 
he confessed that the crime was 
a stain upon his blood. “ But,” 
said he, “one good action in the 
wars, or one lodging upon a 
counterscarp, will wash all that 
away.” The evidence seems 
strong enough to hang the 
loftiest aristocrat; but the jury 
found Count Conigsmark not 
guilty, and he lived long 
enough to die a hero’s death. 
At the siege of Argos in 1686 
he found the counterscarp 
which should cleanse his name 
of its stain, and so fell fighting 
four years after his disgraceful 
appearance before an English 
Court. 

The trial of Count Conigs- 
mark is what the dramatic 
critics are wont to call “a slice 
of life.” Beau Feilding’s trial 
resembles nothing so much as a 
Restoration comedy. For the 
Beau was a true son of his time, 
both in folly and humour, and 
he could hardly plead inexperi- 
ence for the trick which was 
put upon him. In 1706, when 
he was indicted “for marrying 
her Grace the Duchess of Cleve- 
land, his wife, Mary Wads- 
worth, being still alive,” he had 
already been a rake upon the 
town some thirty years. He 
had lived not ingloriously at 
the Court of King Charles IL, 
and after a brief sojourn in 
France with the second J ames, 


he had returned to astonish the 
London of Anne with his reck- 
less effrontery. Yet he was 
deceived by an artifice which 
should not have deceived a 
schoolboy, and the evidence 
given at the trial must have 
galled him more bitterly than 
its result. Now, at the end 
of 1705 he married the Duchess 
of Cleveland, then four months 
a widow, a lady whose past was 
remarkable as his own. She 
was, of course, the more con- 
spicuous figure; she had won 
more points in the game of 
life; but in a sense they were 
well matched, and had she not 
been too high-spirited to endure 
his cruelty and insolence, all 
might have been well. The 
union was short-lived: a few 
months after marriage the Beau 
was committed to Newgate for 
maltreating the Duchess, who 
then sought a further relief by 
indicting him for bigamy. The 
manner of his guilt is the most 
amazing part of this amazing 
story. Having in 1705 deter- 
mined to marry a fortune, Beau 
Feilding honoured with his choice 
a young and wealthy widow, 
Mrs Duleau by name. Straight- 
way he went to Doctors’ Com- 
mons to read Mr Duleau’s will, 
and finding it satisfactory, he 
cast about how he might have 
access to court the lady. And 
thus, after the true fashion 
of ancient comedy, he consulted 
one Mrs Streights, who knew 
one Charlotte Villars, who was 
used to cut the hair of Mrs 
Duleau ; and the two women, on 
the promise of £500, set up Mary 
Wadsworth to represent the 
lady of quality. The trick suc- 
ceeded perfectly, although Beau 
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Feilding took the precaution to 
call at Waddon, where Mrs 
Duleau lived, that he might 
catch sight of the lady, and 
even tracked her to the races 
on Banstead Downs. Mrs 
Streights, in truth, played her 
part with the greatest skill: 
the interview arranged between 
Mary Wadsworth, the pretended 
Mrs Duleau, and the greedy 
rake succeeded perfectly. Feild- 
ing was enchanted, and though 
he had been cautioned not to 
tell the lady that they met 
at his lodgings, he could not 
forbear “showing her his fine 
clothes, and what furniture he 
had.” This touch of vanity is 
admirable, and the comedy was 
intensified when Madame Mar- 
garetta arrived to sing to the 
lady. Yet the charmer be- 
trayed no haste: again and 
again the happy day was 
named, only to be put off, un- 
til Feilding, on the 9th of No- 
vember, resolved to make an 
end of delay. Hastily locking 
Mary Wadsworth and Mrs 
Villars in his room, he drove to 
the house of Count Gallas, the 
Emperor’s envoy, whence he 
returned with the Father in 
Red, who performed the cere- 
mony with a proper despatch. 
It is a plot which Wycherley 
might have treated with in- 
finite humour, and we may be 
sure that it gave the keenest 
delight to the ill - treated 
Duchess. The Beau, of course, 
behaved according to his habit. 
When he found that he was 
married, not to a lady of qual- 
ity, but to simple Mary Wads- 
worth, he thrashed the simple- 
ton whom he had unwittingly 
made his wife, and went off to 
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trap the Duchess of Cleveland. 
The last act of the comedy is 
the strangest of all: after a 
brief stay in the Fleet he car- 
ried off his Mary Wadsworth 
to Scotland, and there lived 
with her until his death. Well 
might the Beau declare that he 
had hung his lyre upon the 
wall, and laid aside the arms 
which once had brought him 
glory. He had been tricked 
into marrying a woman of 
neither birth nor fortune; and 
so miserably unfit was he for 
the warfare which was once his 
joy, that he crawled off to Scot- 
land like an honest citizen and 
finished his life, for all we know 
to the contrary, in disgraceful 
amiability. 

Another comedy, as yet un- 
explained, was enacted by his 
Grace the third Duke of Marl- 
borough, and one William 
Barnard, who but for a furtive 
appearance in the King’s Bench 
would have been all unknown 
to fame. The terms of the 
indictment explain his crime 
with perfect lucidity. He was 
charged “for that he being an 
evil-disposed person, and seek- 
ing wicked gain, and little re- 
garding the laws and statutes 
of this kingdom—on the 31st of 
December 1758 with force and 
arms—did send a certain letter 
in writing, with a fictitious 
name, to wit, with the fictitious 
name of Felton, thereto signed 
and subscribed to the most 
noble Charles, Duke of Marl- 
borough, demanding a certain 
valuable thing, to wit, a genteel 
support for the life of him.” 
At first sight it looks like 4 
common case of blackmail, but 
it was something more than 
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that. The letter, addressed to 
the Duke and ominously signed 
Felton, was expressed in the 
terms common to _ threats. 
“Desperate diseases,” said the 
miscreant, “require desperate 
remedies ; and you are the man 
I have pitched upon, either to 
make me, or to unmake your- 
self.” All he asked was a 
“genteel support” for his life, 
and he gave his victim a very 
fair warning. “If you think 
this of any consequence,” he 
wrote, “you will not fail to 
meet the author on Sunday 
next, at ten in the morning, 
or on Monday, if the weather 
should be rainy on Sunday, 
near the first tree beyond the 
stile in Hyde Park, in the foot- 
walk to Kensington.” Inspired 
by prudence, or bitten by curi- 
osity, the Duke kept the ap- 
pointment thus suggested “as 
much undressed as a man of 
his quality is.” At first he 
saw nobody; but as he was 
returning, he noticed a man 
approach the tree, holding his 
handkerchief disconsolately to 
his mouth. The Duke rode up 
to him, told him who he was, 
and obligingly asked him what 
he had tosay. The man replied 
that he had nothing to say, and 
so the Duke rode off. But the 
matter was not thus simply 
finished: a few days after- 
wards the Duke received 
another letter, which, honour- 
ably acknowledging his punc- 
tuality, complained that “the 
pageantry of being armed, and 
the ensign of your order, were 
useless and too conspicuous.” 
At the same time the man of 
blood was amiable enough to 
arrange another meeting-place. 
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“Tf you walk in the west aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, towards 
eleven o’clock on Sunday next,” 
said the blackmailer, “ your 
sagacity will point out the 
person, whom you will address 
by asking him to take a turn 
or two with you.” Again the 
Duke sought the meeting-place 
at the appointed time; his 
sagacity pointed out the per- 
son, whom he addressed in 
the proper terms. Again the 
person had nothing to say, 
and the interview was once 
more ineffectual. Then came 
a letter declaring that the 
blackmailer was “the son 
of one Barnard, a surveyor 
in Abingdon Buildings, West- 
minster,” and a postscript ex- 
plained that he “ frequently 
goes to Storey’s Gate Coffee- 
house.” There, sure enough, an 
emissary of the Duke found 
him ; but he treated the matter 
with an indifferent contempt, 
pleaded in court that he was 
not guilty, and was acquitted 
by the jury. At this distance 
of time we can view the case 
with disinterested impartiality, 
and can only conclude that the 
man had a very fortunate 
escape. Of his guilt, in fact, 
there can be little doubt. 
Wherever the appointment was 
made, there was he to confront 
the Duke, with all the curiosity 
of a vain and foolish person. 
The long arm of coincidence 
should have laid hold on him at 
once. It was not by mere 
chance that he deserted Storey’s 
Gate Coffee-house to follow his 
victim, now to Hyde Park, now 
to the Abbey. The jury, of 
course, acquitted him because 
they could not understand his 
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motive; but their lack of 
understanding does not make 
him innocent, and for the rest 
the motive is intelligible enough. 
William Barnard, we may sup- 
pose, was the sport of an in- 
ordinate pride. His vanity was 
flattered, when he could see a 
Duke dancing to his call, and 
to send forth threats was doubt- 
less a pleasant interlude in a 
life of boredom. He did not 
want money—that is true—but 
he lacked excitement, and he 
got it by the simple artifice of 
blackmailing a Duke. The dull 
duties of a surveyor did not 
satisfy his sense of drama, and 
it is evident from the alacrity 
wherewith he answered the 
Duke’s summons that he was 
determined to play the drama 
out even to the last act, whose 
curtain was drawn up in a 
court of justice. The jury, 
good honest citizens, did not 
appreciate the mystification, 
and so were convinced of his 
innocence, And he, poor man, 
had done no more harm than 
send the Duke of Marlborough 
riding up and down the town; 
nor need we judge him harshly, 
who was a master in the art of 
epistolary blackmail, and who 
after a hundred and fifty years 
can still provide us an hour’s 
amusement. 

William Barnard, then, was 
but a comedian. James Annes- 
ley, the Wandering Heir, was 
the hero (or the victim) of 
a sad tragedy. Born the son 
of a great nobleman, he was 
brought up in destitution, re- 
lieved now and again by a 
sudden splendour of state and 
costume, Dressed for the most 
part in rags, he would for a 
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day be tricked out in the 
magnificence of a scarlet coat, 
and assured that some day 
he would be the Earl of 
Anglesea. But this kindness 
passed like the sunlight from 
a wintry sky, and left the poor 
devil in darkness. Taught the 
rudiments in a mean school, 
he was afterwards content to 
do the menial service of an 
errand-boy, and would doubt- 
less have counted his lot happy 
had he not been kidnapped and 
sold to slavery in the Planta- 
tions. Yet, throughout all his 
miseries, he remembered whose 
heir he was, and no sooner 
did he return to England than 
he set about claiming his title 
and estates. By this time his 
father was dead and his uncle 
in possession, nor was his uncle 
disposed to surrender without 
a fight. At first he attempted 
to kill him, and actually drove 
a coach-and-six at him at the 
Curragh; but this scheme fail- 
ing, he declared him illegiti- 
mate, and brought a great 
array of witnesses to prove 
his point. The conflict of tes- 
timony suggests perjury on 
one side or the other; but the 
Wandering Heir wrung a ver- 
dict from the jury, after a 
trial whose length was then 
without precedent. Neverthe- 
less he profited nothing by 
his verdict. He had won his 
title and his lands, and did 
not enjoy them. JBeati pos- 
sidentes, said the Earl of 
Anglesea, and in the happy 
possession of what was not 
his he continued until his 
death. Did he bribe James 
Annesley to renounce his claim? 
we wonder; or did he use bis 
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influence to reverse the ver- 
dict? We know not; for with 
the verdict the Wandering 
Heir disappears from history, 
kidnapped again perchance, 
or retired (maybe) to the 
comfortable seclusion of the 
Continent. 

That is the worst of these 
moving dramas, as Mr Stephen 
points out: the last act is too 
often missing. We should like 
to know, for instance, if William 
Barnard ever again tried his 
hand at blackmailing the aris- 
tocracy. It is not likely that 
an appetite for excitement, thus 
suddenly whetted, would be 
quenched for ever by an hon- 
ourable acquittal. But, most 
of all, we should like to hear 
what became of James Annes- 
ley, how he endured, and why 
he surrendered his good for- 
tune. Of course it is no part 


of the ‘State Trials’ to inform 


us of the future. They are 
finished and done with as soon 
as the verdict is given, and 
we have no right to complain 
of the inevitable reticence. 
Moreover, if now and again 
they fail us, their virtues are 
immeasurably superior to their 
defects. How admirable, for 
instance, is their atmosphere! 
The novelist has so long ac- 
customed us to a false parade 
of local colour, that we appre- 
ciate more highly the appro- 
priate and sufficient back- 
grounds in which the episodes 
of the trials are placed. For 
here there is no stuffy court 
packed with barristers idle and 
bewigged. We are conscious 
that lawyers and judges are 
present to extract the truth; 
we know that they are play- 
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ing their part in the drama 
of elucidation. But with the 
opening statement we look 
through the windows of the 
crowded court into the free 
and open world beyond. We 
see James Annesley working 
in the Plantations, or perchance 
walking the deck of a British 
ship with Admiral Vernon. We 
see the Polander and his friends 
riding down Pall Mall in the 
failing light of a February 
afternoon to track their unsus- 
pecting prey. Or we ride out 
into the Park with the Duke 
of Marlborough, in frank en- 
joyment of an unwonted situa- 
tion. Or, again, at the famous 
dinner of Nottingham gentle- 
men, held at the Star and 
Garter in Pall Mall, we hear 
Mr Chaworth discussing with 
my Lord Byron how best to 
preserve game. Or we follow 
the combatants stealthily from 
the dinner-table to the dark 
room, where, by the light of 
a single candle, Mr Chaworth 
turns the key in the door, and 
Lord Byron draws his sword 
to take a sudden advantage 
of hisfriend. Even the ghastly 
smugglers who brutally beat 
two excisemen to death are not 
without a sense of the open 
air. The morning breeze blows 
over their foul deed, and fresh- 
ens a brutality which cannot 
be condoned. And, again, 
there are touches of detail, 
beyond the reach of art, which 
a simple testimony adds to the 
drama. When M‘Daniel and 
his thief-takers, degenerate 
followers of Jonathan Wild, 
are in quest of their booty, 
they stop at a shop “to buy 
a lamb’s liver for breakfast.” 
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Their humanity is no longer 
in doubt. These are no ab- 
stractions of the novelist ; they 
are real men, who breakfast on 
lamb’s liver, though the pillory 
awaits them ; and touches such 
as these, small yet essential, 
may be found on every page. 
The effect is produced by mere 
simplicity. There is no at- 
tempt at word-painting ; there 
is no research after new trap- 
pings and a strange atmos- 
phere. The result is genuine, 
and such as years at the British 
Museum could not achieve. 
These two only—Life and the 
genius of Defoe—have painted 
pictures free at once from false- 
hood and trickery, nor do we 
know whether to award the 
palm to Life or to the author 
of ‘Colonel Jack.’ 

But though we look beyond 
the Court to the scene of the 
drama, the Court is there, 
dominated by the judges, and 
resonant to the eloquence of 
the advocates. Indeed, if we 
analyse our impression more 
closely, we shall see that the 
criminal, for whose sake the 
judges sit on the bench, and 
against whom the advocates 
let loose their tongue, is the 
least significant personage of 
all. Forget the drama, if you 
can, and, by an effort of ima- 
gination, reconstitute the room 
in which the criminal is tried 
for his life. Who cares about 
him? When he was not what 
the Greeks called a xwdov 
mpocwrov, & speechless mask, 
he was in the old days a 
puppet to be played with. He 
sometimes got justice, no doubt ; 
but whether he got it or not, 
it was generally administered 
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without respect to him. Even 
a guilty man may expect a 
certain deference before con- 
demnation ; but as it must have 
been a terrific ordeal to face 
the insolent advocacy of Coke, 
so no man could have con- 
templated with equanimity the 
scales of justice when they 
were held by Jeffreys or 
Scroggs. Fanaticism of either 
kind is out of place on the 
bench, and religious prosecu- 
tions have always been con- 
ducted with an easy disregard 
of law and truth. Jeffreys 
ordered a candle to be held to 
the face of a witness whose 
testimony did not please him; 
and Scroggs made up his mind 
that every Papist was guilty 
of the worst crimes before he 
heard his defence. But the 
criminal, as we have said, is in- 
terested more deeply than most 
in his own trial, and the verdict, 
at any rate, is more serious for 
him than for the spectators. 
He sees only the narrow 
court, the amiable splendour of 
the bench, the stern energy of 
the black-robed lawyers. By 
this he has half forgotten the 
scene of his crime, where last he 
tasted freedom, and is chiefly 
conscious of a close air and 
heavy stuffiness. As he listens 
to the evidence, now recognis- 
ing a witness as a friend from 
another world, he hardly real- 
ises that he himself is the sub- 
ject of the controversy. And 
then, since he knows the facts 
more accurately than those who 
discuss them, his mind detaches 
itself from the present, until at 
last he is able to regard the 
whole matter with a sublime 
impartiality. He begins to take 
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the legal view of his case. 
His guilt seems nothing com- 
pared to the method of sustain- 
ing it. At each gap in the 
testimony he feels that his 
innocence is being established. 
And after all, he thinks, his 
crime was inadvertent. He 
was only half-resolved to com- 
mit it; and anyway the line 
which divides guiltlessness from 
crime is very thin. And sup- 
pose he did kill a man, did he 
not show a sincere solicitude 
for his victim, and was he 
not miserable when he heard 
recovery was impossible ? 
Though he stands in court, 
eyeing the impassive face of 
his judge, he still remembers 
the terror which he felt at the 
prospect of arrest, his perfect 
happiness at being under lock 
and key. But despite the past, 
the dominant feeling of the 
present is boredom. How tedi- 
ous is the recapitulation of the 
dull evidence! Besides, he 
knows so much more about it 
all than the witnesses; and if 
it were not for the fear of 
his counsel, he would assuredly 
plead guilty, and be done 
with it. Then the sense 
of sport gets hold of him, 
and he finds himself now giving, 
now taking, the odds for an ac- 
quittal. And, above all, he is 
conscious of a clairvoyance, 
which sees every point without 
effort, and drives him against 
his will to scribble a note to his 
lawyer. But the interest dies 
away, and again he knows that 
he is bored. So day follows 
day in indistinguishable gloom, 
until at last in a dull twilight 
the jury retires and returns. 
The foreman’s face is a sure 
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index of the verdict, and the 
prisoner can scarce take so 
keen an interest in his fate as 
the spectators. The judge puts 
on the black cap to pronounce 
sentence, and the culprit is dis- 
gusted at what seems to him a 
false effect of melodrama. Then 
he takes a last look at the court 
and at life, and as he steps be- 
low a strange surprise grips 
at his heart. He cannot 
think himself a great criminal. 
Modesty will not let him claim 
a place in the ‘Newgate Cal- 
endar.’ Why, a few short 
months ago, he would have 
laughed, had he been told that 
he would stand in the dock! 
And now, it is all over—the 
tiresome trial, and the brusque 
ending cannot long be delayed. 
One morning, soon, he will be 
asked to rise in the chilly 
dawn ; and then 

In some such colours as these 
might the court appear to the 
man in the dock. But we, who 
read the trials, have another 
impression. Sudden changes of 
fortune, prosperity ousting ad- 
versity, wealth followed by 
misery, make up for the on- 
looker what is generally known 
as romance, and as we read the 
best of the trials, we cannot help 
noting the romantic quality of 
those who take part in them. 
We can close our eyes to the 
close and dingy court, and look 
out on to the larger stage, on 
which the drama is unrolled. 
But the prisoner is most deeply 
impressed, as we have said, by 
the grim reality, which we over- 
look. In other words, romance 
may be defined as that which 
happens to somebody else. No 
man whose imagination did not 
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equal his faculty of self-decep- 
tion ever claimed that his own 
life was a romance. The heroes 
of Elizabeth’s age, who brawled 
in taverns, aped Euphues, and 
discovered new continents, are 
romantic in our eyes: in their 
own, we may be sure, they 
were hard realists. The lees 
of last night’s debauch, the 
stubborn and ill-paid manage- 
ment of the English tongue, 
the unspeakable horrors of 
scurvy—into these terms they 
translated their experience ; 
and they would have laughed 
as loud as Rabelais, had they 
been told that their life re- 
sembled the drama of their in- 
vention. So we are like the 
boy who expects to find a pot 
of gold under the rainbow,— 
we chase romance, and never 
catch it, and if we caught it, 
it would turn in our hands to 
the dust of truth. That is to 


say, the fairy-story which a 
man anticipates is never real- 
ised by himself, though the 


unprejudiced spectator may 
perchance detect it in his 
career. There is more romance 
in the works of Balzac than 
ever was crowded into the life 
of man, and the ‘Comédie 
Humaine’ will pack the simple 
brain with dreams until the 
end of time. If Rastignac 
were possible, he would con- 
front Vautrin with a dull 
assurance, and who knows but 
he would ask him for a tip that 
would win money on the Stock 
Exchange. Yet generous youth 
will steep itself in Balzac unto 
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the end of time, will see a 
duchess wherever it cast its 
casual eye, and will be happily 
deceived, so long as it preserve 
intact the faculty of faith. But 
incredulous at last, even youth 
discards romance, finds no more 
than an intellectual pleasure in 
Balzac, and knows that life is 
barren of prolonged surprise. 
A sudden access of good fortune, 
with its accompanying con- 
trasts, is, we are told, romance 
in essence. Yet Christoper Sly 
still preferred small ale to sack, 
and remained a tinker after 
his transformation. Indeed, a 
tinker, turned millionaire, is 
nought but a tinker in better 
clothes, unless imagination 
quicken him, and even then 
romance departs from him, 
since there is no situation which 
may not be properly filled by a 
man of sense. We can recall 
but one hero, who lived and 
died conscious of his miraculous 
career. “Now for my life,” 
said Sir Thomas Browne, “it is 
a miracle of thirty years, which 
to relate were not a history but 
a piece of Poetry, and would 
sound to common ears like a 
Fable.” Nor does this confession 
disturb our argument. Sir 
Thomas Browne battered no 
castles, he rescued no ladies in 
distress. His lifelong miracle 
was a miracle not of action but 
of thought, and his boast ex- 
presses the simple truth that 
romance shines only in anothers 
experience, that reality pales 
always before the splendour of 
our dreams. 
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MR BRODRICK AND ARMY REFORM. 


THE statement made by the 
Secretary of State for War, in 
introducing the Army Estimates 
for the coming year, has aroused 
widespread interest; and his 
proposals in regard to the in- 
crease in the daily pay of the 
soldier, and to the elasticity to 
be introduced into the terms 
of enlistment, have been heart- 
ily approved both inside the 
House of Commons and through- 
out the country. These pro- 
posals are based on the recog- 
nition of the fact that, to 
obtain the right sort of re- 
cruit, we must pay the market 
value of his labour, and that 
it is worth our while to pay a 
higher price for good physique 
and intelligence, while for the 
first time we have an official 
acknowledgment of the real 
value of character in the 
soldier. 

The announcement of these 
measures appears to have come 
upon the House as a surprise ; 
for though they have been long 
and constantly advocated by 
Army reformers, there had 
been no indications that the 
Government were prepared to 
accept them, and Mr Brodrick 
Is to be congratulated on the 
courage and ability which have 
enabled him to secure for the 
Army what may, we hope, 
prove to be lasting benefits, 
in the face of the opposition 
he must have encountered both 
from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary 
of State for India, on the 
ground of the great additional 


expenditure involved by the 
scheme. 

To Lord Roberts, too, as 
well as to Mr Brodrick, we 
should be grateful; for both 
the reforms now proposed have 
been persistently advocated by 
him for years past, and it is 
doubtless to this fact that we 
owe them. It may, however, 
be noted that these proposals 
were bound to be popular with 
all classes, and that they are 
not in any way in advance of 
public opinion. As was pointed 
out in the article on “Army 
Reform” in the March number 
of ‘Maga,’ the nation is prac- 
tically unanimous in desiring 
a thorough and effective re- 
form and reorganisation of the 
Army; and it has been the 
great fault of the present Gov- 
ernment that they have failed 
to realise how much the coun- 
try is and has been in earnest 
in this matter, and how read- 
ily popular approval might be 
secured for any real measure 
of reform, 

So grateful were the mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment for the boons promised 
to the soldier in Mr Brodrick’s 
speech, that criticism may be 
said to have been disarmed : 
in the House of Commons Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr Lee, 
formerly Military Attaché at 
Washington, both made re- 
marks that are worthy of 
notice; but there was very 
little indication of any desire 
to call in question the sound- 
ness of the proposals put for- 
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ward by the Secretary of State ; 
nor has the verdict of the 
Press been less favourable to 
Mr Brodrick. It is, therefore, 
in no spirit of hostility that 
we would draw attention to 
certain points which appear 
to have been omitted from 
consideration, so far at least 
as we may judge from his 
statement. 

It has long been accepted 
that, in any system of short 
service, the employment of the 
soldier in civil life, on the com- 
pletion of his term of service, 
has an important bearing on 
the question of recruiting. In 
1894-95 a Committee of the 
House of Commons, of which 
the late Sir George Chesney 
was Chairman, summed up the 
work of previous Committees, 
and made definite recommenda- 
tions; yet the subject was not 
even noticed by the Secretary 
of State, nor referred to by any 
one of his hearers. 

Mr Brodrick seems to have 
a curious reluctance to allow 
inquiry into any matter con- 
nected with the War Office, 
without himself assuming the 
position of judge or arbiter, 
and there appears to be little 
beyond a purely departmental 
estimate to justify his sanguine 
expectations as to the number 
of recruits likely to be obtained 
under the new conditions. That 
such an estimate is liable to 
err on the side of optimism the 
experience of the last twelve 
months makes only too pro- 
bable. In our opinion, some 
examination of the means 
available for securing the en- 
listment of young men of a 
superior class should be made, 
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apart from recruiting officers 
and colonels commanding regi- 
mental districts; but assum- 
ing that 50,000 recruits of a 
superior type are obtained 
annually, are any steps being 
taken to render their training 
as soldiers more satisfactory 
than it has hitherto been? 

The system in practice before 
the outbreak of the present 
war, and as to which no hint of 
change has been at present 
given, was for the recruits to 
be trained with their Battalions. 
This naturally could not be 
carried out when the Battalions 
went on active service. The 
lack of accommodation at the 
depots, and the disorganisation 
of the training staff, led to the 
recruits being attached to em- 
bodied Militia Battalions, where 
the standard of training is of 
course below that required of 
regular troops. When these 
Militia Battalions were disem- 
bodied, the recruits were formed 
into Provisional Battalions or 
Half Battalions, with officers 
and improvised staff, unequal 
both in numbers and experience 
to the task of properly training 
men as soldiers. 

We do not hold Mr Brodrick 
or Lord Roberts responsible for 
the plan adopted at the out- 
break of the war, but for its per- 
petuation. This is now the third 
year that no provision has been 
made in.the Army Estimates 
for the adequate training of re- 
cruits at the depots. These are 
not large enough to accommo- 
date even the ordinary number 
of recruits, and if the Army 1s 
to be increased, the question of 
their expansion ought not to be 
deferred. Additional barracks 
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are necessary at all our depots 
to accommodate the men; ad- 
ditional facilities of all kinds, 
including local manceuvring- 
grounds and rifle-ranges, are 
absolutely necessary if the train- 
ing of recruits is to be efficiently 
carried out. We venture to 
think that this subject should 
not have been omitted from Mr 
Brodrick’s statement, but that 
he should have taken a states- 
manlike view of the whole 
situation, and should have 
stated whether it is intended 
that recruits should be trained 
with Battalions as heretofore, 
and be counted as a part of the 
Battalion establishment; or 
whether in future Battalions 
will be maintained at their full 
establishment, and recruits be 
separately trained at the depot, 
due provision for this being 
made in the Budget. 

One of the most interesting 
points in Mr Brodrick’s state- 
ment dealt with the formation 
of the Imperial Yeomanry. The 
experiment, no doubt, will be a 
costly one, and time is needed 
to secure its success; but the 
idea of thus drawing into closer 
union the Forces of Great 
Britain and of her Colonies is 
one on which the Secretary for 
War may be congratulated, and, 
if successful, its results are likely 
to be of more importance in our 
military history than almost any 
other event of recent years. 

Every one is agreed as to the 
desirability of increasing the 
efficiency of the Volunteer Force, 
and of raising the status of the 
Volunteers generally, but the 
wisdom of forming a Volun- 
teer Reserve is open to grave 
doubt. A pertinent question 
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put by Mr Seely as to whether 
the members of such a reserve 
would have rifies, and be act- 
ually available, received an 
answer from Mr Brodrick to 
the effect that he could not 
commit himself as to details; 
but until the Force has reached 
a standard of military efficiency 
far greater than that at present 
attained, the formation of a 
Reserve can only be a paper 
measure, calculated to mislead 
those who depend on the Volun- 
teers for the defence of the 
country. 

The proposals regarding the 
Militia were disposed of very 
shortly in Mr Brodrick’s speech, 
and in spite of the fact that this 
Force is a supplement to the 
Army, and that its value as 
the constitutional Force of the 
country is universally recog- 
nised, it is evident that its needs 
have not been seriously con- 
sidered. Itis still to be utilised 
as a school for training officers 
for the Army, and, however 
valuable such a school may be, 
the result on the Militia itself 
is well known. 

In regard both to recruiting 
and to the supply of officers, 
the Militia requires as complete 
treatment as the regular Army 
itself, if it is to maintain its 
efficiency. It must be fully 
officered, and its officers should 
be distinctly connected with the 
county to which their Battalion 
belongs; while some such mea- 
sures as those mentioned in the 
article on “Army Reform” in 
last month’s ‘ Maga’ are needed 
to make the service attractive 
to the best men. The real effi- 
ciency of the Militia can only 
be attained by recognising its 
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local character, and stimulating 
local interest; but at present 
the idea seems to be to perpet- 
uate the system of War Office 
control, and to centralise its 
administration. 

The changes in drill which 
are foreshadowed appear to in- 
dicate a real advance in the 
system of training; but the very 
essential point of arranging for 
suitable local training-grounds 
has not been provided for in 
this year’s Estimates. Some 
mention is made of a Manceuvre 
Act, which will doubtless affect 
the question of the larger man- 
ceuvre areas; but the hesitation 
shown in dealing with this 
matter as a whole is much to 
be regretted. 

The measures affecting the 
Medical Service and the Nurs- 
ing Service do not call for any 
special remark. 

As regards Artillery matériel, 
it appears that the lessons of 
the war are being applied with 
discretion, and that the depart- 
ment over which the Director- 
General of Ordnance presides is 
wisely adopting many real im- 
provements, and we may rest 
assured that it is doing a very 
useful work for the country. 

The statement that advant- 
age will be taken of the visit 
of Colonial statesmen to Eng- 
land for the Coronation to dis- 
cuss with them the possibility 
of an arrangement by which 
the whole force of the Empire 
may be made available in the 
case of a war in which the in- 
terests of the whole Empire are 
involved, was received with 
cheers by the House of Com- 
mons, and their satisfaction is 
shared by the nation at large. 
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Such an announcement is a 
guarantee of the adoption of 
more complete measures of re- 
form than have as yet been 
proposed. For in an arrange- 
ment of this kind the Colonies 
will stand in the position of 
contractors in a bargain: they 
will insist that our forces shall 
be maintained at a_ high 
standard of efficiency, and they 
will require to be satisfied as 
to our ability to take part in 
a war of first-class magnitude, 
It is very important that we 
should keep up a supply of 
instructors for the Colonial 
troops, and should be able to 
afford them complete informa- 
tion on all subjects relating to 
a European war. 

The declaration of this year’s 
programme with which Mr 
Brodrick summed up his state- 
ment to the House of Commons 
compares favourably in regard 
to its modesty with the more 
ambitious and sanguine esti- 
mates of last year: it promises 
little beyond the increase of 
recruits and the formation of 
reserves for the regular Army, 
the Militia, and the Volunteers, 
all at present non - existent. 
Beyond this the work of organ- 
ising the six Army Corps is to 
be proceeded with as the troops 
now in South Africa return 
home,—a somewhat dim and 
distant prospect. 

The Army Corps scheme, 
except as regards the First and 
Second Army Corps, for which 
barracks are being built, re- 
mains practically in abeyance, 
and we cannot but think it is 
well that it should be so, until 
after the conference with the 
Colonial statesmen, already re- 
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ferred to, has taken place. 
Their views must largely in- 
fluence our arrangements for 
mobilisation for war, on which 
the scheme as originally cast 
depends. There are many 
people who regret that in 
planning the Army Corps the 
territorial principle has been 
departed from: these will not 
be sorry that there should be 
ample time for the fullest 
reconsideration of the subject. 

To sum up, we believe that 
the nation has welcomed the 
Government proposals as an 
indication that all idea of con- 
scription for filling the ranks 
of the regular Army has been 
abandoned, and that the policy 
of paying the market value for 
the men required has been ac- 
cepted. The terms of enlist- 
ment are such as will commend 
themselves to both soldiers and 
civilians. It remains to be seen 
whether the addition to the 
soldier’s pay will attract the 
number of men required. We 
trust it will; for though Mr 
Brodrick abstained, and _per- 
haps wisely, from enlarging on 
the advantages of a military 
career, those advantages are 
not few. 

The formation of an Imperial 
Yeomanry is a distinct advance 
in Imperial policy which will 
command general approval, and 
which, taken in connection with 
the proposed conference with 
Colonial statesmen, may lead to 
great results. 

_ The chief defect in Mr Brod- 
rick’s statement lies in the 
absence of any indication of the 
manner in which it is proposed 
that the 50,000 recruits of a 
superior class are to be trained, 
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or of any intention of dealing 
with the very insufficient and 
unsatisfactory accommodation 
now existing at all our depots. 
It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that the pronouncement 
of the Secretary of State, in 
introducing the various votes 
included in the Army Estimates 
for the year, must necessarily 
be an incomplete statement of 
the general line of policy he 
may already have advocated in 
the Cabinet. It is the Cabinet 
as a whole which is responsible 
for the definition of military 
policy, and for the provision of 
the funds necessary to carry it 
out during a period of suc- 
cessive years. What is really 
needed is that the Government 
should adopt a definite line of 
policy with regard to military 
matters, so that, though the 
money necessary might not be 
all forthcoming at once, yet 
there should be some guarantee 
that reforms for which no pro- 
vision could be made in any 
given year should not be left 
out of sight, and should be 
taken in hand as funds permit. 
Under the present system there 
is a yearly struggle between 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Secretary for 
War, who can secure the pro- 
vision for particular items only 
by the exclusion of others of 
equal importance, the con- 
sideration of which have to be 
deferred. Consequently, every 
plan of reform is disjointed, 
and is dealt with piecemeal by 
the military experts for the 
time being, and the nation 
longs in vain for any well- 
thought-out scheme of Army 
reform. 
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The procedure of the House 
of Commons, by which questions 
of policy can only be raised 
on the passing of the Estimates, 
restricts the time that can be 
devoted to military matters, 
and checks the interest of mem- 
bers in the action of the War 
Office. The Army Estimates 
once passed, the whole question 
of military reform is shelved 
for a year, so far as the House 
of Commons is concerned. 

Under the circumstances it 
is difficult to account for the 
present attitude of both Houses 
of Parliament towards the 
burning question of Army 
Reform, and their ready and 
almost apathetic reception of 
the Government proposals. 


The strong personality of the 
hard-working Minister who 
leads the discussion, his mastery 
of details and his optimism, 


may account for much; but it 
would seem as though the at- 
tention of both Houses had 
been drawn off by the inquiry 
into the scandals connected 
with the Army remounts, and 
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that they had determined to 
leave the discussion of Army 
Reform alone. The attitude 
of the leading journals is, too, 
unaccountable: their articles 
express approval with but 
little qualification. The cari- 
cature in the ‘ Westminster 
Gazette’ of March 12, and a 
protest by Mr Prevost Bat- 
tersby in the ‘Morning Post’ 
of March 13 against the gen- 
eral indifference, are chiefly 
noticeable. 

Were we in a position to 
make a suggestion to the 
Secretary of State, we should 
recommend an abandonment 
of the policy of Departmental 
inquiry into the defects of 
our Army organisation. The 
more complete the investigation 
that is invited, and the more 
directly civilians may be al- 
lowed to share in any inquiry 
that has to be made, the 
greater will be the interest 
taken by the nation, and the 
more certainly will funds be 
forthcoming to provide the 
remedies needed. 
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